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TO THE 

RIGHT HON. LORD VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, 

His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 



My Lord, 

On the receipt of the letter with which we were 
honoured by your Lordship, " requesting us to transmit, 
in detail, the information which we have received as to 
the administration and operation of the poor-laws, in 
- some of the parishes in which those laws have been ad- 
ministered in various modes, and particularly any returns 
to our inquiries, which show the results of the various 
modes adopted in those parishes," we applied to the 
gentlemen who have had the kindness to act as our 
assistant commissioners, and requested them to furnish 
us with such extracts from the evidence collected by 
them as they thought most instructive. The following 
pages contain answers to our applications, and we have 
appended to them a copy of the instructions given by 
us to the assistant commissioners at the commencement 
of their inquiries, in order to show the specific points to 
which their attention was directed. 

The length to which this collection has extended is 
much greater than we at first expected it to be. But 
it appeared to us, on consideration, that evidence, from 
which any practical conclusions could be drawn, must 
consist of many instances spread over a considerable 
extent of country. The modes in which the poor-laws 
are administered, the motives to their maladministra- 
tion, and the results of each form of mal-administration, 
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are so numerous and so diversified, that a complete 
statement of them, even without comment, would fill a 
much larger volume than that which we now present to 
your Lordship. We believe, however, that this volume, 
though a small portion of the evidence which we are 
preparing to report to His Majesty, contains more 
information on the subject to which it relates than has 
ever yet been afforded to the country. The most 
important, and certainly the most painful parts of its 
contents are, — the proof that the mal- administration, 
which was supposed to be principally confined to some 
of the agricultural districts, appears to have spread 
over almost every part of the country, and into the 
manufacturing towns — the proof that actual intimidation, 
directed against those who are, or are supposed to ^ 
be unfavourable to profuse relief, is one of the most 
extensive sources of mal-administration, — and the proof 
that the evil, though checked in some places by extra- 
ordinary energy and talents, is, on the whole, steadily 
and rapidly progressive. 

"We have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's obedient Servants, 

C. J. London. 

J. B. Chester. 

W. Sturges Bourne. 

Nassau W, Senior. 

Henry Bishop. 

Henrt Gawler. 

W. CoDLSON. 
PooT-Lme Commistion, IBth March, 1633. 
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ACCOUNTS. 

Method of keeping, -very confused, 3, 86, 116, 161, 179, 187, 191 
Ounfused state of, covers gross frauds, 3, 9S 

Stale of, shows the necessity for some general superinteniiing authority, 
199 
ALLOTMENTS of LAND. 

Terms upon which usually made, 39, 97 
Frequently refused for fear of losing parish allowance, 3G, 37 
Small gardens for the occupation of afler-hours morally good, 41 
Ultimate consequence of, to parishes, shown in a great increase oi 

poor-rate, 131 
Instrucfiom jrom the Board to the Asmtant Commissioners respect- 
ing, 4'24 
ALLOWANCE. 

Ammait of, given. 
Number receiving, pages 104, 109, 110, 168, 186,— Cumberland, 403 
Scale of, to able-bodied according to number of children, exhibiting the 
inducement to improvident marriages, 2, 9, 65, 78, 82, 127, 132, 
141,143, 189, 374,— in manufacturing districts, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
340, 337 
Much greater to able-bodied than to aged and infirm. 15, 16 
Great partiality in awarding, 113, 162 
Cost of keeping in workhouse given as, 74 
To paupers greater than the earnings of industrious and independent 

labourers, 14, 149, 203, 218 
Absurdity of an overseer or magistrate jud^ng of the valueof a shilling 

to a pauper by its value to himself, 230 
Once received is ever after clung to, 8S, 119 

To whom given. 
Instructions from the Soard to the Asmtant Commsstonm-s respect- 
ing, 414 
Given when quite unnecessary, 27, 116, 120,' 161 
Persons receiving, often living extravagantly, 79, 120 
Given to make up time lost by labourers, 110, 144, — to manufacturers 

inDurham, 172, 173 
Given to labourers for getting work, 120 
Given to able-bodied without work being required, 2, 63, 74, 76, 116, 

120, 121, 165, 188 
Large amounts annually received by the stinie individuals and families, 
15, 90, 149 
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ALtowAKCB — ( Conlinued.) 

Largest portion of population of Lenham receiving, 4 

In Bucks, given 1o all who ask it, 77 

Given without reference to character, 77, 108, IIG, 1 IS, 120, 142, 162, 

188 
Receivers of, frequently thieves and prostilutes, 24), 247 
Absurdity of supposinR the difficulty of obtaining, causes people tooom- 

mit crime, 247. 248 
Given al Liverpool to the aged and infirm as the only proper objects ; 

to the young,a workhouse under tolerably strict discipline is offered, 

349 

Extorted by violence. 
Has been extorted by violence and fires, 14, 13,27, 76, 108, 136, 144, 

148, 160, 384,— in Durham, 179 
Increasing since the rioto, 28, 166 
Demanded for second child, though wnnecessary, 72 
Demanded by those who have been profligate in expenditure of large 

previous earnings, 40, 139, 357 
Whilst the labourers in Sussex can extort, they refuse to work, 16 
Scale abolished for years reinforced by labourer*, 3S 

Seduces the whole labouring population to pauperism. 

Has been substituted for vsages in whole parishes, the whole being made 
paupers instead of a few, 15,36, 163, 1G7, — manufacturers in Dur- 
ham, 174 

Induces farmers to discharge their men in order to receive them back 
as paupers, the parish paying part of the wages, 36, 16 7, — also 
manufacturers in Durham, 174 

In agricultural parishes, encouraged by the farmers, as enabling (hem 
to throw a portion of their wages on the tithe owner, shopkeeper, 
&c., 15 

Destroys the ratio between wages and work, 77, 82, 89, 167, — in Dur- 
ham, 173 

General distribution of, preventsthedegreeof any redundancy of popu- 
lation from being ascertained, 28, 83, 167 

Demoralizing effect on iDorkmen. 

Invariably demoralizes the labourers, 38, B8, 149, 203, 360,— in Dur- 
ham, 178 

Increase of, has diminished inclination to emigrate, 28 

Induces the labourer to refuse allotments of land. 28 

Induces extravagant habits on part of labourers, meciianics, and wea- 
vers, 3, 29, 229, 357,— in Durham, 171, 172, 173 

Has destroyed the veracity, industry, frugality, and domestic virtues of 
the labourer. 15, 77, 119, 120, 123, 145, 149, 208, 393,— in Dur- 
ham, 171, 173, 178 

Where very common, industry and morality are destroyed, vice and 
profligacy rapidly increase, 123 

Makes labourers possessing small properly desirous of dbsipating it, in 
order to be entitled to, 79, 142, 188 

System of, induces the opinion that destitution, however produced, con- 
stitutes a claim to be supported by the community, 80, 116. 147, 
188,— in Durham, 172 

Has engendered the opinion that dependence on parish is preferable to 
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INDEX. Srt 

Allowance — ( Continued.) 

independent tabour.SI, 116, IIB, 120, 121, 14S, 149, |88, 3S0. 

—in Durham, 178 
Causes destruclion of reciprocal feeling between pnrentB and children, 

84, 85, 119, 141, 161, 162, 166, 188, 362— in Durham, 175 
Induces men to desert mlves and children, 119, 161, 347 — in Duiham, 

175 
Ultimately renders helpless the persons receiving, 93 
Large portion of, given to paupers, apent in beer and ^n ahopi, 229 
Leajls to early and improvident marrisKes, 3, 110, ISO, 191, 391 
The unquestioned title of a widow to, whatever may be her earnings, 

one of the inducements to early marriage, 128 
Wherever given, paupers arise, and with paupers crime— instance, 

working of poor fund, America, 34{), 249, 250 
Great mischief of, in towns, 211 
In Sussex, the ultimate cause oF the riots and fires, 14, 26, 30, 33, 

35,36 

Ejects on Capital. 

Extent of, has reduced, and is reducing, the small rate-payers to being 
themselves paupers, 15. 1G3, 185 

In the southern counties graduiilly destroying capital, 27 

After ruining capitalists, re-octs upon labourer*, in leaving them desti- 
tute— instance, 93 
System spreading. 

Evils of, rapid increase of, 110, 155 

The vigilance of the best select vestries and asaiatant overseera inade- 
quate to check the increasing demand for, 196, 198 

Increased at Tam»orth, with decreasing population, 198 

All the evils of, existing, and being gradually extended, iaDurhamand 
Northumberiand, 169, 170, 171, 172 

Accidental circumstances preventing a surplus population, and not 
saperiorily of poor-law management, the cause of the superior state 
of Durham and Northumberland, 169, 176 

Ultimate evils of giving, overlooked in temporary saving compared with 
cost in workhouse, 83 
DiMcontinuance of. 

Attempt to discontinue, in Sussex, 30 

So firmly rooted in some parts as to defy every administration leu than 
government, 27, 1S5 

Discontinued without producing distress, 38, 99, 160, 190, 337 

Discontinuance mav be effected without causing distress, ISO, 835, 236 

Discontinuance of, nan improved moral character of labourers 38, 99, 
149,160,208,267, 268,337 

Instructions from the Board to the Atsittant Commission's respeei- 
iag, 413 

BASTARDY. 

Great expense thereby occasioned to parishes, 98, 116, 161, 166. IBS, 
394, 395, 396, 397, 398 

Chiefly caused in workhouses by the absence of the means fbr neces- 
sary division of the sexes, 115 

Allowance fbr a bastard larger than for a legitimate child, 392, 393, 
394, 395, 396, 397 

" b a 
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338 
Great advanlageof bastard children to (heir molherB, under present 

laws of, 132, 348, 393, 394,395, 396, 397, 39S 
Perjury fostered by present laws of, 122, 393, 394, 397 
Many children, instead of one cliild, the consequence of making the 

Mliers and mothers of illegitimate children marry, 218 
So common, that the women of the labouring classes are generally 

pregnant before marriage, 64, 161, 392 
No moral restfaint upon, as women can more easily get married when 

they have bastard children, by which they possess an annuity, 84, 

189, 394 
"Women have large families of, and frequently by a variety of fathers, 

161, 1S9, 393, 394, 395, 398, 403 
Three sisters with child by same man, two of them twice, receiving 

allowance from the same parish, 1 89 
Women possessing a family of, better off than the generality of married 

women of their class, as they receive a certain income IVom the 

parish, and have not the risk of a husband being out of work, 39S, 

396 
In Cumberland respectable farmers when paying Iheir poor's-rates 

deduct Ihe allowance for their daughters' bastard children, the 

daughter and bastard residing with tne father, 4Q4 
Motiiers of, cannot be punished, as gaols are more agreeable and more 

demoralizing even than workhouses, under present system, 98 
Reduced at Bingham, Iw refusing to interfere in collecting Ihe money 

ftom the father, and by punishing the woman if she applied to Ihe 

parish, 393 
Error of the present laws, in the endeavour lo punish men an induce- 
ment is given to women, 398 

BEER-SHOPS. 

Frequently erected in bye-places, 100 
The resort of the worst characters, 24 

CHARITIES. 

Create pauperism, but do not relieve all they create, 180 

The objects of, quickly demoralized, 85 

Paupers remove lo Ihe vicinity of, 206, 264 

( Vide Mr. Chadwick's report of Mr. Stone's evidence, page 283 ei seq.) 

CLEBGY. 



COTTAGES. 

Cunous mode of letting to lalwurers at More Crichel, 103 
^EMIGRATION. 

To Canada. 4 

To "United Slates, 29 

Emigrants from Lenham, discontent on arrival out, 4 

Letters from emigrants sent by the parish) announce the receipt or high 
nages, 4 
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INDEX. XL! 

EitiORAJiOTf —(Continued.) 

Families sent oat bj; parishes doing well, 29, 14s 
Funds raised by paiishes, 4, 29, 7i 
Has answered to parishes, 29 
Small farmers in soma parishes resorting to, 167, 1 63 
ImtrueHom from the Board to the Assistant CommissioHcrs respect' 
ing, 423 

EXPENDITURE. 

Heads of, in parishes, 22, G9, 67, 68, 71, 75, 107, 132, 13S, 144, 16S 
FARM, PARISH. 

A source of loss, in 7' 
INCORPORATIONS. 

The chief evils of separate mana^fement retained by, owing lo the in- 
dividual parishes continuing to themselves the distribution of out- 
relief, 187 
' Have very little control over the out-door paupers, 151 

Do not thereFore provide against the greatest orpooi-lavr evils, 151 

Interference, as far as it is exercised by, on out-relief, benefiaal effects 
of, 155 

As at present managed, principal object a general irorkhouse for a 
large district, ISl 

Frauds by individual parishes of, and consequent disagreements be- 
tween, solely caused by system of givim; out-relief, 156 

Funds of, how levied upon the separate parishes of, 1 55 

Office^ of, who, and how appointed, 151 

Ensure more efficient sets of officers, 156, 157, 207 

Saving of expense effected by, as compared with unjocorporafed 
parishes, 156, 207 

The evils of appeals to magistrates obvialed by, 157 

Forming many small parishes into, the only chance ot efficient officers, 
and economical management, 207, 208 

Good, as virtually extending settlement, so far as distribution of labour 
is concerned, 207.— (See fVorlOiouses Incorporation.) 

LABOUR-RATE. 

Plan of, 3, 64,74 

Apparent temporary advantage of, 72 

Does little, even temporarily, to lower the rates, 73 

Seldom succeeds for any length of time, 64, 74 

Object of, lo reach tithes, 69, 384 

Operates severely upon the tithe-ownet, 4 

Coniines each laliourer to his own parish, 72 

Labourers working under, do less work, 73 



Number generally out of employ, 3, 34, 64, 70. 74, 76, 78, 100. 383 

Items fanning expenditure of weekly wages, 251 

Restricted as to number of days allowed to work. 66 ; weavers in Dur- 

■ ham, ditto, 173 
Do not like it known that they have deposits in savings' banks, ai it 
makes it more difficult for them to get work, 270 
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LABODiutRS— (Continued. ) 

If known to possess a little property, ouinot eet work till they have 
reduced thenTselves to pauperism, as vork is reserved for thotte 
who win intmediatel; come on the parish, 1^9, 271, 21% 379, 381. 

Demoralizing eifecis of preferring pttupeni to independent labourers who 
have saved money, 271 

When the possibility of improving their condition by their own exer- 
tions ceases, (the consequence of the allowance system.) ihey be- 
come reckless and immoral, 94, 182 

Made improvident by the knowledge thai they can, under any circum- 
stances, claim from the parish, 29, 35, 40, 64, 77, 226 

Will not lake work in another parish if their own ii a good one, fbc 
fear of losing settlement, 271— Weavers, 368 

Single paid less by farmers than married, 132 

Driven to early marriage, as the farmers give their work in preterenca 
to married men, 129 

Are aware that the system of allowance is a bounty upon earlf and 
improvident marriage, 236, 237. 

Would abslun from improvident marriages if bounties upon were 
withdrawn, 236, 237, 238, 240 

At Swallowfield, many who are single would have married if allowance 
system had not been discontinued, 237 

Table of marriages or, at Burghfield and Swallowfield, for a series of 
}rears, 238 

Married secured gainst punishment for iheft, as no one will prosecute 
for fear of bringing the family upon the parish rates, 380, 382 

Inducement to better their condition by lurnmg paupers, still more so 
by turning felons, exemplified by scale of food possessed by la- 
bourer, pauper, and felon, 261 

Extremely difficult for the middle and higher clasies to estimate their 
means of living, 234 

Interference on part of gentry with domestic economy of, always pro- 
ductive of mischief, 230 

Moral condition of, greatly improved by the discontinuance of the 
allowance system, 38, 99, 149, ISO, 267, 2G8 

Non-parish loners always the beat workmen and most moral men, 
because they have virtually no parish, knowing that application 
for relief will ensure removal, 208, 373 

Industry in, can only be encouraged by abolishing institutions which 
encourage idleness, 182 

Whilst one portion of, in a parish are receiving allowance, the other, 
obtaining only the same wages, are living without it, 235 

Married, in some places, do not more frequently apply for relief than 
the single, even when the former obtain only toe same wages as 
the latter, 235 
MAGISTRATES. 

Efibcta of their interference with parochial authorities, 4, 29, 98, 101' 
r08, 118, 119, 120, 121, 123, 125, 126, ISO, 160, 162. 166, 203, 204, 
262,373,374,375, 376 

Scale of allowance ordered by, in Sussex,T4 

Sometimes affect the honour of the poor man's friend, 98, 377 

In the fear of appeal being made to, overseers act contrary to their 
conviction, lui 
- Igtiorance of, as to the affairs of the labourers to whom they award 
relief, 204, 230, 233,234 
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Maoistrates — {Continued.) 

When appealed to, seldom have as good evidence to determine the 

propriety of relief u the overseer, 362, 264, 26S, 267 
By their measures, demoralize the labourRrs, 98, 160, 204, 373, 377 
Where appeal resorted to, rates much higher, and poor norse managed, 

101, 125, 166,373 
Advantages of non-interference by, wilh parish authorities, 99,106, 266 
Owins to the infrequency of appeal to, labonrers in towns more indus- 
trious and less vicious than in rural distncls, 1 1 1 
Some admit the evils arising from appeal, 126, 127, 128 
Some willing lo concur with Government to arrest Ihe growing evil of 

pauperism, 110,262 
Appeal to, prevented by refusing relief out of the vrorkhouse, 158, 160, 

183, 337 
Instnictions from the Board to the Assistant CommisHojters respect- 
ing, 420 

OVERSEERS ami PAROCHIAL OFFICERS. 

To'prevent appeal, relieve improper persons, contrary to their ownjudg- 

ments, 83, 121, 186 — in Durham, 173 
Frequently well-intentioned but mischievous compassion for paupers, 

116,204,366 
In general loo leniently inclined lotvards paupeis, 219, — In Durham, 

173 
Constantly imposed upon by paupers, 114 

Mostly ignorant of the ways and habits of the working classes, 229 
Ignorance of, as to Ihe affairs of the labouring classes, 230, 233,234 
Frequently give allowance to relatives of persons well off, 84, 120 
If tradesmen, afraid of injury in their trades by opposing magistrates, 

or offending paupers, 204 
Grant to undeserving through ignorance and private interest, 210 
Persons of respectable appi^arance, from the facility in towns, apply for 

relief, and defraud, 213 
Afraid to refuse the demands of the paupers, 3, 210 
Being pnssessors of property in Ihe district for which they act, dare not, 

for fear of fires and breaking machinery, do their duty— strong 

instances of, 137. I3S, 139, 142, 3S4 - 
Unfit persons often appointed, 113, 199 
Coafine supply of workhouse to the parish, though at much higher 

rates, for the benefit of their fellow-tradesmen, 219, 222. 224 
Frequent change of, delrimetital to good management, causing it to be 

unsteady,81, 112, 113, 187, 199 
Great inconvenience of a large body of. 1 14 
Unpaid naturally give up the minimum of their time to parish affairs, 

126, 199 
Unjust to compel a man to give up valuable lime for an unpaid and 

disgusting public duty, the only reward for which is either a 

broken head or the chance of being burnt in hia bed, 380 
Evil consequences of security not being exacted from, 113,401 
Advantage of permanent officers 
Instructions from, the Board to 

ing, 413 

OVERSEER, ASSISTANT, pwd. 
Salaryof, 3, 74, 76, 98, 121 
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XVI IKDEX-. 

Otersebr, Assistant, paid— (Con/inuerf.) 
Duties or, 74' 

The whole management of parochial affairs sometimes inlrusled to, 140 
Affairs of parishes possessing, Ihe best managed, 154, liiU 
Should not, previous to appointment, have possessed any acquaintances 

in the district, 190 
Obnoxious to paupers, 26,— in Durham, 179 
One object of the Sussex rioters, 26, 30, 33, 34 
In Sussex, for fear of paupers, dare not act as beneficial for the parish, 

27 
Appointed in some parishes for collecting theraies, asfiomthemsecu- 

ritycanbe exai'led, which the ordinary overseer will not give, 401 
Instructions from the Board to the Assistant Commiss' 



Under present system of out-door allowance to able-bodied, management 
of, depends wholly upon the administrator, 14, 38, 103-, 1 15, 12r> 

To secure good management of, under present system of out-door relief, 
men of estraordinary talents and enei^y requisite, 38. 10-2, 115, 
147, 164,282,369 

Under present system, good management of, can be ensured only by an 
annual succession of 14,600 extraordinary men, 2S2 

Good management of, under present system, after every attempt at 
checking the growing evil of out-relief, despjiired of, 133 

Great superiority of management in large over that in small, 311 

When small, impossible to obtain good management in, 88, 207, 310, 
315,318 

Junction of small, desirable. 95 

Men of capital will not contract for small, 309, 310 

Good management despaired of, except under Government supervi- 
sion, 16, 1B7 

Government control the only hope of eradicating the allowance system 
in South of England, 27 



Generally worthless and profligate, 149, 181, 203, 218, 2S6 

Mostly made so by improvidence and vice, 121, 181, 218 

The chief receivers of donations from charitable institutions and chari- 
table ladies on whom they impose, 205,219 

Receiving allowance frequently, much better off than soldiers, 258 

Generally made so by vicious habits, and not by unavoidable causes, 
114, 121. 226, 247, 320, 357, 366,— in Durham, 181 

Made by lying-in hospitals, soup-kilchens, blanket societies, and per- 
manent cnarities, 180 

Give higher rents for a house in a " good parish," 1 22 

List of, at Eastbourne, ] 7 

Out-door, character of, in towns, 119, 120, 257, 258 

Out-door, in agricultural parishes, 209 

The originators of riots and fires in Sussex, 35 

In Sussex dictate to the parish authorities, 35 

In Sussex looked upon an incendiary who had been hanged as a mar- 
tyr, exhibited him in his coffin, and subscribed for his family, 27 

In some parishes amass of dissatisfaction, turbulence, and demoraliza- 
tion, lOS 
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Pa UPEHS— ( Continued. ) 

Frauds on parishes committed by, 162, 263,264, 265, 3-19 
Oonslant and intricate frauds by out-door, 210, 211, 214 
In I^ndon receive allowance from several parishes at same time, 214, 

257 
Aid each other in imposint; upon magistrates and psriili authorities, 263 
Drive others to receive allowance, 2t3, 214, 379 
Out-door, in towns, impossibility of ascertaining whether Ihef have 

work, 166,211,212 
VVill not tahe work out of their own parishes, 1 67 
Prefer 6s. per week from, parish without work, to 9«. from farmer with 

work, 209 
Number of, employed on roads and gravel-pits, &c., 2, 39, 40, 61, 63, 

70, 76,87, 100,132 
Demoralizing effects of employing on roads, 69 
Employed on farms taken by parish, 74. 105, t3£i 
Disimprove rapidly both in skill and morals, 8S 
Scali; of parisli wages for, tVequently according to number of childreo, 

61, 63,66, 70,72,74,83,202 
Married allowed higher wages than single, 63, 202 
Mitrried out of employ increase, 63 
Workof.doesnot repay the expense of tools and machinery, 2, 65,121, 

132.139,316,317 
When they know their parish cannot find work, apply for relief, 210 
Very small number remain on their pariah wtien real work has been 

given, 139, 150, 1S1, 209, 210, 346, 330 
Continue, from generation to generaiion, raising families on parish 

allowance, 204, 218, 220, 226, 358 
Many now on parish might have been provided out of wages in youth, 

236 ' 
So indolent and little trust-worthy, that employers prefer labourers 

from other parishes, even al higher wages, 208. 220, 373 
Know Bccitralely the allowance of food in each workhouse and each 

prison within their district, and try to enter where the largest and 

best is given, 257, 258 
In workhouses fare luxuriously, compared with the labourer of Ireland 

or Scotland, 200 
Do not like, and frequently refuse, relief in kind, 215 
Cheap support of, a secondary object ; the primary object, deterring 

others from becominf;, 182 
Will not enter a well-conducted workhouse, 159, 305 

PAUPERISM. 

Rapid increase of, 182. 187, 188, 380 

Like small-poi, unless watched, quickly overruns a parish, 182 

Rapid increase of at Cholesbury — reaction upon paupers, in leaving 
them destitute, 87 ; at Royston, 380 ; at Great Shalford, 364 

When it reaches the point at which the rental is consumed, cultivation 
ceases— instance, 87 

Temptation to, under present system, can only be estimated by an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the condition of independent working 
people, 226 

Resisting the rapid increase o^ miut not be left to local palliatives, but 
must be ensured by the enforcemeat of a general and vigorous 
system, 195, 380 
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xnn INDKX. 

POUCE. 

Who compose in rurtl dutricta, 35, 29, IB7 

How elected in rural districts, 25, 39 

Village constable equal to suppression of a village qu&rrel, but useless 

gainst a mob, 2S 
In rural districts inadequate to protection of property, 3, 63 
All classes in Sussex and Essex exclaim against present ineffioiency 

of, 25, 36 
Violence of paupers cannot be resisted without the improvement of, 25 
Farmers and others afraid to act against the paupers, fearing the 

destruction of their properties by fire, 85, 29. 187 
Imtruetiom from the Board to the Assistant CommitHontrs retpeet- 
ing, 425 
POOR-LAWS, as at present administered. 

Opinion in Cambridgeshire seems to be in Tayourof alhorough change 

of system, 127 
A check to industry, a reward for improvident marriages, a stimulant 

to population, and a blind to its effects on wases. See scale to 

able-bodied, 2,66,78,82,127,132, 143, 189— in Durham, 177, 179 
Have become a national institution for discountenancing the indus- 
trious aiid honest,and for protecting the idle, the improvident, and 

the vicious, 14, 27, 40, 74, 77, 79. 108, 116, 119, 120. 1*21, 149, 

161, 162, 165,188,218.241,247 
Thedestroyerofftlial, parental, and conjugal affection, 84, 35, 116,119, 

161, 162, 166— in Durham, 17S 
Asystemforpreventing the accumulation of capital, for destroying that 

which exists, and for reducing the rate-payer to pauperism, 15, 

37,93,94, 163 
A premium lor illegitimate children, exhibited in the allowance for 

illegitimate as compared with that for legitimate, 392, 393, 394, 

395, 396, 397 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

State of, renders the ad minisi ration of the poor-l8w§ very difficult, 24 1, 

245, 346, 255, 256 
In present state of, paupers like to be committed, 241, 243, 344 

RATES. 

Rapid increase of, 117, 127, 184, 196, 198 

Increase greater than increase of population, 70, 89, 130 

27*. in the pound at rack-rent, 74 

35<., per head on the whole population of the parish, 70 

45»., „ „ ,, „ 67 

62».. „ ,. „ „ 75 

Rapidity with which, after a certain point, they force land out of culti' 

vation, 87, 133, 135 
Pressure of, keeps land out of cultivation, 2, 74, 167 
Weight of, causes farmers to refuse work to labourers who have saved 
* a little property, in order that employment may be reserved for 

those men who have made themselves paupers, 80 
Used as an engine against tithes, 31, 35 
Tithes aliandoned at Cholesbury on account of. 87 
In aid from surrounding parishes by Cholesbury, that pariih having 

become ruined by pauperism, 86 
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INDEX, XCt 

Rats s— < Continued.) 

In aid unfairly levied on the parish which may, by good management, 
have kept the most free from pauperism, 95 

Unequal assessment of, 162, 167 

Remitted on labourers' dwellings, 105 

Many payers of, worse off than the generality of paupers, 319 

In some cases, payers of keep up the practice of out -allowance from a 
feelingthat they shall shortly require such aid for themselves, 145 

Difficulty of collectmg, 123. 167 

Increase of, v'M continue unless some fundamental change takes place 
in management of poor, 117 

Abolished at Dirleton in Scotland, and voluntary contributions, to an 
equal amount, substituted, by which the insolence of the pauper 
has been converted into the cringing of the beggar, 406 — 410 

Inatmctions from the Board to the Assistant Commisdoners respect- 
ing, 421 

BENTS OF LABOURERS' DWELLINGS. 

Paid both by agricultural and manufacturing parishes, 14, 16, 66, 72, 

7S, 97, 147— in Durham, 170, 179 
Payment o, depends on the number of children, 74 
In some parishes paid for every labourer, 75, 83 
Better order of the working classes have difficulty in getting houses, 

as landlords prefer those who are receiving relief from the parish, 

and have thus a fixed income, 401 

RIOTS, in Sussex. 
Causes of, 30 
At Brede, history of, 32 
At Northiam, 35 

ROUNDSMEN. 

Failure of system, 64, 70, 128 

The worst workmen, 109 

System in operation in Durham, 177, 178, 179 

SURGEON. 

Salwy of, 3, 39, 63, 65, 70, 72, 74 
SELECT VESTRY. (See Vssthy.) 
SETTLEMENT. 

Prevents the distribution of labour according to demand, 269 

Effect of, as restricting the labourer to his parish, to place him in the 
condition of the serf, 271 

Great evil arising from, when the failure of a faclory suddenly throws 
a large body of people on a small and poor parish, 176, 368, 370 

Caused continual vexation and great expense for removals, 177 

Immorality both in the rate-payer and in the pauper caused by the 
endeavours of the one to prevent, and of the other f o gain, 1 78, 
347, 368 

By apprenticeship the cause of great injustice to parishes in a seaport, 
or containing manufactories, 186, 198, 354 

Inttruciions from the Board to the Asmtattt Commimonert respect- 
ing, 42a 
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TITHE. 

Has prevented an increased demand for Ubour, anil, consequently, 

reduced wages, 35, 130, 131, 135 
Antipathy to, has caused farmers to throw the labourers on the parish 

in order to make the tithe bear a portion of the wages, 69 

VESTRIES. -OPEN. 

Generally very ill attended, 141, 199 

Frequently attended only by a set of men who hava jobbing in view. 

Small tradesmen in towns behave offensively at, in order to deter large 

rate-payers from attending, 221 
Jnslrvctiotis from the Board to the Assistant Commimonert respect- 
ing, 419 

VESTRIES, SELECT. 
Effects of good, 37 

Parochial expenditure materially reduced by, 345, 370, 400 
Not so liable to mi'iconduct as open or self-elected, 190, 199, 224 
Misunderstanding of the term " select,'' for " self-elected," has exten- 
sively prevented the use of, 1 17, 223 
Difficulty of procurin;; attendance of, in disturbed districts, 3, 66 
Refused to act for fe;ir of becoming odious to the labourers, 70 
Disacrreeable to the paupers, because parish affairs belter administered 

by, 190 
Imtructioiia Jrom the Board to the Assistant Commissioners respect- 
tng, 419 

WORKHOUSE. 

Who inmates of, under present tyslem. 
General inmates of, the aged and infirm— the only fit persons for ouf- 

relief, Gl, 63, 97, 104. 107, 196, 364 
As at present conducted in towns, frequently the refuge of thieves, 

1 1 7, 243, 244 

Diet and Work generally given under present system. 
Difficulty of finding emplovment for alile-bodied inmates of, 114, 186 
Sort of work given to able-bodied inmates, 104 
Manufactures in, mostly carried on at a great loss, 28 
At what rate fanned, 61, 63, 69 

Expense per head in. 98, 104, 107, 163, 165. 186, 194, 353, 401, 402 
Persons in. fare much better, and work much less than hardworking 

independent latiou re rs, 115, 163, 216, 22S, 402 
Personsin, better off than a large porlion of the rate-payers, 217, 227, 

402 

Good diet on first entering makes paupers ill, 217 

Masters of, in different parishes, vie nith each other in feeding the in- 
mates, 220 

Ale allowed to inmates of, 220 

Extravagant food of, both as to qnantity and quality, 221 

Periodical feasts given to young able-bodied paupers in, 228 

Sixty-two paupers in one allowed as much aa 738 independent labour 
ers can procure,, 253. 254 

Diet in the worst, better than the fare of the independent labourer, 25 
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WoKKwyuss.— Continued.) 

Chiidren in, absurdly allowed as much food as a man, 254 
Diet of, overseers negligent in the suppression of ex tm vacant, 254 
Mischievous inlerference by visitors and guardians, in ordering highec 
diet, 314 

Children irought up in, under present system. 

Children Itrought up in, cannot hear work, and worse feeding in ser- 
vice ; and, therefore, return, 245, 367 

Girls bred up in, will not remain in service, owing to being worse fed 
and harder worked, 220 

Feeding and clothing of children in, being better than that possessed 
by the children of independent labourers, vrorking- men are induced 
to desert their children, 403 

Persons bred up in, obtain gluttonous habits, 234 

1 morals of the working 

Discipline of the present very bad, 161 

Kidderminster paupers in, dispose of part of food, to enable them to in- 
dulge in the ale-house, 163 

Good feeding and little woik in, tempts the labourer to become a. 
pauper, 227 

Present mode of conducting, offers a reward to idleness and vice, 116 

Under present system, looked npon as desirable ; and, consequently, 
never guarded ag^nst hy pi-ovident habit, 115, 227 

Labourers, when once driven in, by unavoidable circumstances, cannot, 
without great difficulty, be induced to live out of, as at present 
conducted, 227, 228, 315, 319, 350 

Want of separation of sexes and characters, immoral consequences of, 
242 

Paupers in, increase their numbers, 164, 358, 402 

Effects, in checking fouperism, of invariably taking able- 
bodied ajipliccmts into, what tcell-conducted. 

Effects of good, even under tolerable management, 14, 246 

Revising reliefout of a well-regulated, good effects of, 39, 153, 188, 190, 
191, 193, 194, 205, 347 

Well managed, the means of redeeming a pauperized parish, 159, 188. 
190, 191, 193, 194 

Regularity of well-conducted, extremely irksome, 217 

Order, regularity, cleanliness, insupportable to (he idle and dissolute, 
but not to the industrious but unfortunate, 191, 350 

When well disciplined as to diet and conduct, children from, remain in 
service, and turn out well, 351 

By separation of sexes, of good from bad characters, fair work, and 
only good diet, out of 160,000 inhabitants at Liverpool, only 20 
able-bodied remain in, 354 

170011 Ihe regulations in, depends the degree of pauperism in a parish. 
181, 183 

Theiupenor importance of the principle of refusing relief out of a work- 
house, evenlhough miserably-constructed and inconvenient, shown 
in the success at St. Werburgh, Derby, 190 

By refuiing relief out of, at Rugby, pauperism, bastardy, and Ihe inter- 
ference of the magistrates have been nearly abolished, and the 
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labourers made industrious, content, and generally veil-conducted, 

and the rates reduced 75 per cent., 159 ; effect at other placet, 160, 

193 

The mora,! effect in suppressing pauperism, the great object or; to which 
the greater expense of a few individuals ought not to be compared, 
191 

A. getting relief at his home, B. inevitably demands it ; but A. being 
taken into a nell-regulated house in which the diet is not t>et(er 
than that of a hard-morking labourer, B. is deterred from applyia;; 
to the parish, 191 

Aged and infirm not generally admitled at Shardlow, they beinf con- 
sidered the only persons to whom out-relief can be given without 
increasing pauperism, as age and infirmity, unlike idleness, cannot 
be adopted at will, 134 

By taking applicants for relief into the workhouse, the small surplus 
population (if any) is wholly drawn fVom the labour market, upon 
which wa?es rise, and a few only are made paupers, instead of the 
whole of trie labourers, 191 

Relief invariably given in, confines the power of appeal to its proper 
limit, to prevent overseers from altogetherrefiising sustenance, 191 

By invariably refosinff relief out of, accounts simplified, better kept and 
more easily checked, 192 

Work and diet in a well-regulated Worhhrnae. 

Victualling of, should be regulated so as to be not quite so good as 
mode of living of labourers, 244 

Advantages which result to health from frugal diet in, exemplified, 
259, 260 

Met should be uniform throughout the country, 244 

Hestricting inmates to a diet not above that possessed by hard-working 
labourers, and preventing the reception of tea, sugar, tobacco, as 
presents, of great importance, 191 

An amount of labour should be found for the inmates, equal to that 
performed by hard-working men, who earn their own livelihood. 

Work for inmates should abstract from the rate-payers the smallest 
possible quantity of capital, and interfere in the smallest degree 
with the employment of independent labourers, otherwise pftU' 
pers are made by the endeavour to employ paupers, 166 

The necessity of a paid, and the mischief oF a pauper door-keeper to, 
350 

Supply of. 

Goods supplied to, by tradesmen of the parish, often 40 per cent, above 
(he market price, 224 

Supply of, generally limited to tradesmen of the parish, 113 

Supply of, by public contract would immediately produce a variety of 
benefits, 224 

Contract management saves full one-third of the expense, 311, 312 

Contract management, when on large scale, not disliked by paupers, 
307 

Contract management, when unpopular, arises from contract being 
allowed to persons who, from want of capital, cannot provide pro- 
perly, 308 : 

Men of capital will not coDtract for small parishes, 809 
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WoRKHousB— ( C'onft'nusrf.) 

Management of several small ones in same district, as easf aa that of 
a large one, for a number of paristiea, and might be more econo- 
mical, 313,313 

In Cumberland parishes commonly give a fixed sum for the year to 
a contractor, who binds himself to board all paupers, taking his 
chance as to the sum being equal to the oittla;^ : at Brampton a 
man takes 636/. to meet all demands on the parish, 405 
Incorporation. 

Diet in, 152 

Expense per head in, 152 

Cheapness of maintenance in, 40 

Regulations of, 151 

Admit, from size, of order, cleanliness, and regularity being enforced, 39 

Terras of, 73 

At Bulchamp, in Suffolk, belongs to forty-six parishes, 151 ; at Shard- 
low, Derbyshire, to forty-three parishes, 193 

Spondon parish saved, by the reduction of rates, its share of expense of 
the building in one year, 193, 194 

The sale of parish workhouse generally equal to share of incorporation 
house, 38 

At a trifling expense to each parish, a full and efGcient set of officers 
maintained, 39 

From their size, admit of the separation of sex and character, which is 
requisite to good morals, 39 

By placing many smaU pariah houses under one incorporated manage- 
ment, the necessary division of sexes and characterscan be accom- 
plished, 312 
> A small norkhouse possessed by every parish in Surrey and Sussex, 61. 
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EXTRACTS, 

!^. 

No. I. — Communication to the Poor-Law Commissioners, from 
AsHURST Majendie, Esq., Asaittant-Commisiioner, on Kent, 
Sussex, and Essex. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In the following selections from the important district which 
has been assigned to me, my object has been to show, first, from 
the example of Lenham, in Kent, the effects of a local redun- 
dancy of population, a lavish scale of relief, and a general want 
of control, in forcing land from the occupation of the tenant, and 
partially out of cultivation. The present condition of Eastbonrn 
seems to prove the absolute necessity of some general superin- 
tendence ; and that, under the present system, there is no security 
for the continuance of any temporary improvement, which the 
exertions of individuals may have effected. Seaford offers an 
instance of abuse, by the application of poor-rates to borough 
influence. The inadequate wages paid to single men, the harsh 
treatment of the unemployed, and the payment of wages and 
relief by tickets on tlie shops, produced a degree of irritation 
among the labourers which led to the riots in East Sussex. The 
consequence has been, the establishment of a compulsory rate of 
wages and relief, which is rapidly exhausting the funds on which 
the labourers depend for subsistence. The first step to amend- 
ment is, the protection of property by an effective police. The 
introduction of Mr. Becher's improved workhouse system at Stan- 
ford Rivers, in Essex, bas nearly banished pauperism from that 
place. It is most satisfactory to observe, in this and alt cases 
where tbe " allowance " system has been abolished, that the con- 
dition of the labourers has been materially improved. The benefit 
of Cottage Allotments is strongly shown at Saffron Walden. Of 
all remedies for pauperism, this offers tbe most cheering prospect. 
It affords to tbe labourers the means of increasing tbe funds for 
their maintenance by their own exertions; it calls into action 
industry, the source of all capital, under the influence of the best 
feelings of our nature. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient and very humble servant, 

ASHUBST MaJBNDIE. 
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Mr. MajendWs Report — Lenkam, Kent. 
L^NHAM, KPNT, 



£. 

In 1816.. 1468 

iei1..1598 

1818.. 81&0 

1819.. 2016 

Id 1901 
1434 



Expended I 
£. 
1820. .2154 
1821.. 2348 
I62a..2618 
1823. .2786 



POPCLATION. 
In 1811 I Id 1821 
1&09 I 

'j2s.° 
expected to 



1824. 


.3041 


1S25. 


.3438 


lB2fi 


.3631 


1821 


.2131 



14f. 



Total, 4296/. 12(. 
Is for woHc on d)e highways . 56!/, 
Deduct money repaid by the CominisBioners . 147/. 



1828.. 2482 
1829. .2611 
1830.. 3040 
1831., 2619 
1832.. 4299 



In 1S3I 
1959 I 2197 

EiDCDdliurcUnrc!!, IBSa. 

Casual relief, 1992/. 6s. 
Weekly pay, 1033/. 17*. 
Various bilU, 1273/. 9s. 



fotal ei:pei)dilW4 Qf Poor and Survcyar's Rates 4713/. 13<. 



This is iin pxlenajve agricultural parish. Much of the land is of 
poor quality, sttU there la a considerable quantity of land of 5 fair 
gverage ; some is out of puUivation ; ^ large estate has been sevoFal 
yp ars iq the ^lands of the proprietor, anfl a farm of 430 acres of 
good ^nd, tithe frea, yiell situated, has hpcii just thrown up by 
the tenant of another landowner i the pqor-rats on this farm 
amounts tp nearly 300/- per annuin, Wages in sumnier are 2». 3d. 
^Vh^n labourers ^ye out of employ, or only in partial employ, their 
wages are made up according ip the following ssale :- 



Single man, fron^ 


, 3i, firf. tfl Is. Od 


Alai) and wife , 


. 10 


Do. with 1 w 2 children 


13 


Dp. 3 do, 


. 13 


Do. 4 do. 


14 Q 


Do. 5 do. 


. 15 6 


Do. 6 do. 


17 


Do. 7 do. 


. 18 6 



The labourers are sent to work on the roads if there is anything 
to do, but they are p^id according to this scale whether they work 
or not. On Saturday tli^ 13th of October last, 27 men were paid 
from I2s, upwards eachi thovigh nq work whatever had been done. 
There hftve been 70 men on the roads in one week, paid according 
to scale : the greater part of the work is unnecessary ; besides 
the wagesi, tools are provided, and it is calculated that the value 

...Cookie 



ffcgie Syttm^Ecffly Marrkgat-^lf'tb^ur Rate, $ 

d( the labouF does not e^Cfsed tha expsDRa 'fit tb« tooU and ctuticg. 
The average number uneipployed from Novembqrto May is from 
60 to 70- During the barrest they are mostly in employ ; but if 
a man loses » day's work, he comes to the parish to have it mad? 
tip. Nearly 100 out-parishionera, living at Maidstone, receive 
occasional or constant relief. There js a man who hires two 
cows and keeps Beperal pigs, whp, when out of work, receives from 
the parish 18^. per week. The population of tliis parish is beyond 
the demand for labour ; but early marriages are constantly taking 
place without any consideration pn that score: of six of these 
marriages contracted last October, it was expected that most of 
the parties would be on the parish pay-list in the month of No- 
Tember, A man lately married a giri, who left her place for 
that purpose pn Wednesday ; they applied for relief on the Sa- 
turday- It will appear from the scale that, pn marriage, there if 
an immediate increase of 3f. per week*. The administering 
relief to from 70 to 100 men on the pay flight, in a district near 
the place where the riots first broke out, and where one of the 
causes of dissatisfaction was the reduction of " allowances," is a 
duty requiring more firmness than belongs to many overseers ; 
nor is the present state of the rural pohce adequate to the requi- 
site protection. Relief is given in money. There is no fixed 
salary to the surgeon ; the average medical expense is about 70/. 
The Select Vestry is not well attended, and there is a great 
division among the parishioners. The assistant-over^er has a 
^alar^ of 602- The system of accounts is not satisfactory. Four 
principal farmers were lately appointed auditors, who found many 
overcharges, Alter this statement, It is not surprising that the 
parish has been forced this summer to borrow 100/. from the 
Maidstone Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers. Among 
the modes devised for improvement has been a Labour Ratef. 

* Jn tto votkhouM w ii inmatss. Young nen havo bwn sonutiron 
sent tilers, ivt, the; Iisve s^d, " You put us in tq punish ui| we will only 
marry tlie sponer," 

f This hw besn Kttenptftl under the Isle Act of Parliament, usoovding to 
the following plan. There srefn the parish I is named men, 7S single men, 
and 40 boys al>ove the age of 12. The wagea of theia, oabulating tbe mar. 
ried at 13*. 61/, per week, single at 6». boys at 3t., would araount to about 
&OOI. per nurnth, This sum has hwu aBsei&ed on the respectiva occupien, 
Hiwoi'dinB to the different value of the land. 

The poor arable, at lt.6d.per aere, per month. 

The superior arable ,,,,80 

Hops , ..40 

Meadow, pasture, and wood . .0 10 
Great tithes, fl men at . . , . 9 6l<j.^„„„. „ 1 
Small tithes. 3 mm , . . . 9 eJ*^- '''*-l'"'^^^^' 
The amount is either to ha worked out. or paid to the onneer at the end 
9f Ih9 month. The pUn lu« hem in operaboa thna week*, during wbieh 

■ a 
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4 Mr. Majendie^a Report— ■Lenhcm, Kent—EmtgraHim, 

Emigration had been carried to some extent last spring. It 
having appeared that, of a population of 2200 persons, 1200 re- 
ceived relief, 450/. was borrowed on the bond of some principal 
occupiers, to be repaid by yearly instalments, according to the 
expense which would have been incurred for the maintenance of 
the families, had they remained : 50persons were sent to Quebec 
It was found, on their arrival, that there was not that demand for 
labour which was expected ; they went forward to York, in Upper 
Canada, and found the same state of things. The letters which 
have been received represent that the land is not good ; that the 
farmers are not able to employ the labourers ; that in several 
places the influx of emigrants has been too great ; that many 
could not get work ; and the letters are so unfavourable that it is 
thought that no more will go to Canada. The only letter which 
I saw, however, waa one lately arrived, which was of a favourable 
description, for the man had obtained a situation, where he was 
boarded, and received 35/. per annum as wages. It unfortunately 
happens in the parish of Lenham, that there has not always been 
a good understanding between the magistrates and the Select 
Vestry. Four labourers, of bad character, receiving constant 
parish pay, applied for linen and other clothing, and were rel\ised 
by the Select Vestry. On application to the Bench, an order 
was made on the overseer to give money to the men ; the Vestry 
directed the overseer not to ohey ; the magistrates threatened to 
issue a distress warrant; but a deputation from the Vestry pro- 
ceeded to the magistrates' meeting, pointed out the clause, re- 
specting relief, inMr. Sturges Bourne's A«t, and the order was 
rescinded. There is only a monthly sitting, and no acting ma- 
gistrate near; so that the overseer is forced to go ten miles to 
Maidstone when a summons is required. 

time there have been eight or nine men on the roads ; whereas, at a. corre- 
sponding period in preceding years, there have been from 60 to 60 men out 
of emidoy, nor would theee few have been out of work, but that it is thought 
the Act is not so worded as to raake agreements compulsory. The formers 
now seem to think there are not too many hands in the parish to cultivate 
the land properly. The parish, consisting of 6S00 acres, the sum of 500/. 
per month amounts to about 1/. per acre per annum ; and according to 
generelinformation, the labour required in fair ianningmust beequal toUiat 
expenditure. Theexperimentisbut just commenced, and must be continued 
for a length of time before it can l>e ascerlftined whether it may ultimately 
succeed. The effect of a labour-rate can hardly be brought to a fairer teat, 
as respects its effects on the parish adapting iL How for the parish will be 
affected by other parishes following its example, and returning to Lenham all 
the Lenham men in their employ, is another question. It is obvious too that 
giving to the tithe-owner, who is entitled to his tithes tiea ftom the expense 
of cultivation, and consequently has a very small demand for labour, the al- 
ternative of either employing 1 2 men or paying 5^ 1 4«. a week, is, in fact, a 
mode of relieving the rate-payers by cou&scating the tithes ; which indeed is 
the usual motive toa labour-rate. 
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Retumyrom Vicar and Parish Officers— Lenham, Kent. 5 



Answers from ike Vicar, Churchwarden, and Assistant-Overseer of 
the Parish of Lenham, in the County of Kent, to the Querui of 
the Commissioners. 
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Mr. Majendiii Itipott—LmOum, Kent. 



Queries 



Ib it lesB common than for- 
merly for labourers to live 
under their employers' roofs, 
and to what do you attribute 
the change ? 



2. What clans of persons are the 
usual proprietors of cottages ? 



, Are cottages frequently ex- 
empted from rates ? and is 
their rent often paid by the 
pwiahP 



It is less common than formerly. 
The change, I conceive, is to be 
attributed to the allowance system ; 
married men, whom it would be 
impossible to lodge, are employed 
in preference to single, as the latter 
can be maintained at less expense 
by the parish. 

Tradesmen principally, who find 
it a certain and productive invest- 
ment of capital. 

Always. In many instances rent 
paid, indirectly, by the parish. 



4. Is the industry of the labourers 
in your neighbourhood sup- 
posed to be increasing or 
diminishing ; that is, are 
your labourers supposed to 
be better or worse workmen 
than they formerly were ? 



B. Is piece-work general i 
neighbourhood? 



your 



, What might an average la- 
bourer obtaining an average 
amount of employment ex- 
pect to earn during the year, 
including harvest work ? 



Decidedly ditainisMnif l nor is 
it to he wondered at when a man 
maintained in idleness (nominally 
at work) on the road receives the 
same as a man regularly at work 
on the land. 

Not at all. 



His wages, independent of his 
allowance according to the number 
of his family, would amount to 
35/., and he might expect to earn, 
in addition, 1/. or 21. at harvest. 



*l. What might his wife and four 
children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 
5 years, respectively expect 
to eamp 

. 8. Could the &mily subsist on 
these earnings? And if so, 
on what food ? 



sionally salt pork. 
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Relurn to Cdtntnisstoiiers^ Queries. 



YeSi Because a married ihan 
■ has more from thti poOt books tiittn 
' A single erne. 



AtsiitBiit-Overseer. 



It IB not usual for farm-servanta 
in this parisli to live under the roofs 
of the maBters. 



PeTSOtm that are making a small 
income rather larger, instead of 
embarking it in businesil, where it 
ia sure to be tax^. 

M<f/ap eiemJHed Troti tHe fate, 
' If fh6 labmif«f belMl^e t« fbe {«(- 
' HbHi The fmu Me iamh ptiid by 
<(b6[tUlfh. 

Vfry miieii diminiahing ; «n«- 
third of our laUourers do not work 
iMVllj the ^«&tW diihlbef df the 
.tMMindti Me idtch eotitaAhiiit«a ; 
the rising populatloti ktafS notlllflg; 
the otherB ore forgetting what they 
knew, for want of practice. 
Kot much. 



Landed proprietors, profesuonal 
men, and ttadssmen. 



They are exempt fftrtfl rates, 
except when possessed by persona 
chargeable to ether parishes, and 
the rent in all cases paid by the 
parish. 



A good labonjof in ribnataDt em- 
ployment will earn 2s. 3d. per day, 
wet days excepted. With a little 
task-work, which he will have at 
harvest and. hopping, he will ave- 

■ hige 2j. erf', per dsy r he must not 
^Jbe'aick dnribg (he yeai". 

They may earn in harveit and 
hopping two or three pounds : 
there is no employment at any 

'. othet time. 

They can Iniy mtM food »ow 
: wheat is about 8f . per bnshel for 
Sf . Qtt., than they «otf)d fot 3«. 6d. 
.trh«b tirtWBt.WM ibmt lis. 



An IndtfstAobB laknffer hii^Kt 



They might collectively ei 



I think they could. They could 
StibsiBt on bread, cheese, bacon, 
soet-puddiugs, aiid potatoes. 
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Mr. Majendie'a Report— Lmkam, Kent. 
Qnerief. Vicar. 



10. Is there any, and what, differ- 
ence between the wt^es of 
the married and unmanied ? 



The present aystem inculcatea 
such improvidence, that saving ia 
utterly out of the queBtion. Our 
carpenters and bricklayers, though 
earning a guinea a week in sum- 
mer, always ftiU on the pariah 
during the winter montha. 

On the road, man and wife, lOf.; 
aingle, ts. 6d. On^he land, I be- 
lieve, there ia n 



11. Have you many able-bodied 
tabouiera receiving allowance 
or regular relief from your 
pariBh ? 



12. Ia that relief or allowance ge- 
nerally given in consequence 
of the advice or order of the 
magistrates ? or under the 
'opinion that the m^strates 
would make an order for it 
if apphcation were made to 
them? 

13. Is any and what attention paid 
to the character of the appli- 
cant, or the causes of hia dis- 

treHsF 

14. Is relief of allowance given 

according to any and what 
scale P 



In a population of 2100 souls, 
during the year, we have from 40 
to 90 entirely HubBistent on the pa- 
rish funds; in addition, and all those 
with more than 3 children, receive 
weekly sums proportionate to the 
number of their family. Last winter, 
a very mild one, our weekly pws 
amounted to nearly 90/. a week for 
many weeks ; they are now 50/. 

Certainly ; under the impressiori 
that an order would be made, 

should we refuse. 



None whatever. 



Man and wife, with 1 or 2 chil- 
dren, 12j.; 3, I3s.; 4, 14*.; 5, 
lbs. Gd.i 6, 17*.: % 18*. 6d.; 
8, 20(. 



15. What do you think would he 
the efiects, both immediate 
and ultimate, of an enact- 
ment forbidding such allow- 
ance? And should famihes 
of more than a certain, and 



Ab nothing can be more ruinous 
than the present system, I should 
conceive such an enactment bene- 
ficial; and though its immediate 
effects might be attended with some 
inconvenience to the poor, I should 
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Churchwarden. AHiiMnt-Ortrteer. 



Tbejr do not attempt; for im- 
mediately they are out of work, or 
ill, they apply for their pariah al- 
lowance. 



Certainly not. 



There are Imt few ungle neo 
get employment ; lome give them 
It. per day, otherg it. 93. : when 
they employ them, a married man 
geta 2s. 3d. 

Yes ; a Tfiry great number : we 
have about 180 able-bodied work- 
men, and we average about 60 of 
them entirely on the parish the 
whole of the year. 



A very great difference. A mar- 
Tied man has 2s. 3d. per day, and 
a single man It. 6d. 



There are 140 who receive re- 
gular relief daring winter, and ^0 
during sommer. There are 70 
unemployed on the average during 
the year. 



We do generally relieve them 
without the order of the magis- 
tratea ; but we are certain tne^ 
would make us, '* &om expen- 
ence:" we do so to save expense, 
which the magistrates are not tot 
particular in running the pariaa 
and county to. 

The greatest thief in the parish 
has the magistrates' allowance; the 
bonest but unfortunate get no more^ 

Tes. The single nan, 5^ ; man 
and wife, 10*. ; ditto, 1 child, 12*. ; 
2, 12/.; 3, 13*.; 4, 14*.; 5, 15*.; 
6, 11*.; 1, 18*.6d.; 8, R; to lay 
about in the toads. 

I cannot Bee any benefit ^e 
should derive irom it. 



Belief is occasionally given at 
the recommendation of the magis- 
trates, but most frequently under 
the conviction that if a pauper 
would apply to them, an oner 
would foUow for "whatever sum 
they thought proper. 

None whatever. The idle and 
dissolute are paid equally with the 
industrious and prudent. 

It is given according to an arbi- 
trary scale adopted by the magia- 
trates; viz., two children, 12*.; 
three, 13*.; four, 14*.; five,15*.6d.; 
Bix,n*.i seven, 18*. 6(f.i ^^t,I^ 

Such a legislative enactment 
would be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences. It would 
immediately prevent the formation 
of improvident marriages, which 
are weekly taking place here in 
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Que^M, Vicar, 



what number of children, be 
excepted out of the enact- 
meat? And do you think 
that auch an enactment could 
be succeasfully evaded in 
any, and what, manner ? 



16. What do you think would be 
die eSectf immediate and' 
ultimate, of an enactment 
giring no appeal from the 
Twtry retpecting relief, ea- 
cept to the Quarter 3eHi<nU ? 



11. la the amount of agricultural 
capital in your neighbour- 
hood ln«HtMlng or dimi- 
ntahittgr Atiddtf ytm attri- 
WUs Ki«h itiOf^aiie or ditiit- 
natiiA ut aty eotiw omitiemftd 
with tbi odmliiiHRatiMi of 



18. What do you think would be 
the effects, immediate and 
^ ut^ate^ of an eAactment 

\ . aboUlbing settlement by 
'liiring ana servicCf tipprffli- 
tJceshlp, redting or pUrchaa- 
iiig a tenement, aild serving 
a pariih ftffioe t 



appretend, the occupier having 
that money in hand wtiich is now 
paid as rate, would expend it in 
additional labour, thereby giving 
increased employment ; and by 
bringing his land into a higher 
state of cultivation, increaaing hia 
»wn fnetoa at the same time. 
Very large families ooght^ {Mrhit|n, 
to be exempt) oti at leaati ptOTision 
msdb for tneir MsittaBoe< 

I am inclined to think such 
enaotioent weokl be desirable, as a 
VMtry in ge&etal Is the be«t judge 
of the nature and meaaute of relief 
to bs granted ; whilst tho m^it- 
trates, when appealed tof taigllt 
perhaps feel themselves obliged to 
adhere to a prescribed and general 

Diminishing: in this parish more 
than 2000/. a year is expended in 

unttradadtive labtmf« wblkt dt the 
Btnie time the Ittod ia beeoiniMg 
daily in k Worw ktliK of eultitftiktn, 
and coasequeDt))' the Bieilnit 6f 

,Tfti0ing tl^B sun d»ilydilliiniehtn|;: 
thus th« lann«r la eoitijKlled to 

.baiploy fewe* hunAi, or BMflfife 
hie capital. By the tatmet tB6ft6im 
he increases the rate, already aa 

■ ttrach ds he cftii pay ; by the lattM 
■hi fuina himgeir 

Anything that would simplify 
the manner of acquiring a settle- 
ttebi would ht ptoducdte of greater 
bnifefit. 
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Jfett/m ta CotAlnti&torUfi^ Qlierfe*. 



AsiiatJiat-dTeneer. 



eoliseqtiencc of tbe premiuM held 
cut hy the foregoing ictiie, and 
uttiinately bare the fmrties from 
that wretchednes* and miserir which 
Always attend eatly paliper anions. 
Relief only to comntence when the 
family increased to three children, 
I am not aware how the enactment 
could be evaded. 



As little law as possible.^ 



Decreasing. We are compelled 
to keep an increased population. 
There are but few men that can 
possibly eiisl without employment, 
who will invest their capital in 
farming, to be subject to keep &a,t 
population. If ^ey are put on 
the land, the titheman conscien- 
tiously takes his seventh, and 
escapes keeping them by his rate 
diminishing. 



It would immediately save the 
expenses monthly incurred before 
the maglatr^teij by the paupers'ftp- 
plying fof flitthCf teiief, and ulti- 
mately render them more satisfied 
with the gentlemen composing the 
Select Vestry, who are generally 
well acquainted with their charac- 
ters, their earnings, and wants. 

The capital is rapidly diminish- 
ing, and is wholly to be ascribed to 
the heavy poor-rates. 



It would be an inestimable be- 
nefit to this parish. 



It would enable this parish im< 
mediately to dispose of many young 
men in towns as apprentices, who 
are prevented at present from ob- 
tainii^ such situations, from an 
apprehension of their becoming 
parishioners, as well as give em- 
ployment to agricultural labourers 
in neighbouring parishes not op- 
pressed like this with a redundant 
population, and ultimately save 
those annual law expenses incurred 
for appeals to Quarter Sessions on 
trifling disputed cases. 
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Mr. Majendie't Report— Lenham, Kmt. 



19, Can you giye the Commia- 
eionera any infonnation re- 
Bpectiug; the cauBee and con- 
sequences of the agricultural 
riots and bumii^ of 1830 
and 1831 ? 



20. What is the name and county 
of your parish oi township ? 



I conceive the present system oC 
poor-laws tends to aUenate the 
lower classes from those they have 
been in the habit of looking up to ; 
rendera them idle and improriden^ 
and congrq^ting tbem in large 
bodies on the Toads, without the 
wholesome restraint of a master^ 
affords an unchecked ojrportunity 
to a few bad characters of inciting 
others to indulge in wanton mis- 
chief and often more gerioua 
crimes. 

PaTieli of Lenliam, eonnty of 
Kent. 



Viccar. 
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Eastboum, Suttex. 



ChurchWudcD. 



Yea. The want of employment 
for our labourerB, and their know 
le^e of the abuse which causes the 
land to be left to run to waste. 



Pariah of Iienbam, county of 
Kent. 



ObOROB PoffBLL, 

Churchwarden* 



A iiutaat-OrerMer. 



In the EBBtem Division of Kent, 
where they first commenced, no 
doubt inadequate w^^es produced 
discontent and riot. Many dissa- 
tiefied persons bere imagined this 
a favourable opportunity to extort 
s more liberal Bcale of payment, 
and entered for eucb purpose into 
a combination to enforce it. They 
succeeded in tbeir demands. It 
did not arise from distress bere, as 
the people were paid much more 
liberally than in East Kent. 



Ijenham, Kent. 



John Paynb, 

Assist ant'Overteer. 



EASTBOURN, SUSSEX. 





£. 


Expended 


on Poor. 

e. 


e. 


In 1816 


.3168 


1820. .2621 


1S24..2515 


1S28..2411 


1811 


.3115 


1821,-3510 


1825.. 2319 


1829.. 2814 


1818 


.3131 


1822.. 2998 


1826.. 2411 


1830. .3991 


1819 


.3030 


1823.. 2441 


1827.. 2361 


1831.. 35S1 








1832.. 4250 






POPULATION. 




In 1801 


t Is 1811 1 In 1821 r 


In 1831 




1668 


1 2623 1 2601 1 


2126 




FnMDt 


Vkint Bilei >a tha 


£. FMHnt 


4591 


6288V 


■^^^r .3,. 

iSentJ, ISIS, 8866(. 


4'25o/. 






WeekljW 


•gw, 121. 





Eastboubn possesses Tery great advantages ; there is down 
land of excellent quality for sheep, marsh for cattle, nrat-jate 
arable land, producing most abundant crops j chalk cliifs, affording 
a great source of labour, both in burning lime, and in quarrying 
chalk for export to Rye, and other places on the coast; it is a 
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watejing'plAC9i much frequented during the snjumer i the fishery 
19 in seme seasons very productive ; and the sea-shore affords boul- - 
ders for building, and smngle for the repair of roads. With all . 
these sources of employment, the rates have lately nearly doubled. 
Some years ago, a Select Vestry was established ; the cavalry 
barrack, a building admirably adapted for the purpose, was pur- 
chased by the two landowners, to whom the principal properly in 
the parish belongs, for a wprkhouse ; a retired serJeant of militia 

rilaced in it aa master, and a manufactory of coarse woollens and 
inens estBhlished. Where f^milieswere large, some of thechildren 
were taken into the house by day, and there earned something for 
their support, instead of their parents receiving the usual altow- 
ance for them ; and by OQnstant attention of some of the proprietors 
and principal oecupiers, the rates were much reduced. After a 
time, the master of the workhouse was worn out by th§ fatigue of 
the different occupations thrown on him; the manufactory got 
considerably in debt, and the parish relapsed into a worse state 
than before ; the rates increased to a greater ejtent Ihap ever ; 
and in the last year, the sum of 150^ wae bprrpwed from the 
Lewes Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers. With the 
sole exception of the tickets on shops, all the evils attendant on 
the administration of the Poor Laws in iSussex are here combined. 
Cottle rents paid by the parish — allowance according to the 
number of children — vast eums ' expended on unproductive la- 
bour, p^d at the highest rate of wages, equal to and even ex- 
ceeding those paid by farmers to (heir industrious labourers ; so 
that women have been heard to lament that their husbands were 
not on parish employ, alleging that they would be better pff", In 
the year 1830, a considerable reduction of wages had taken place, 
many men ^ere out of work, and tha wages fo single men on the 
parish did not exceed Jd. per day, A geqeral Bpirit of discon- 
tent broke out. Incendiarism prevailed to a frightful extent; an 
eye-witness informed me, that on one night there were three fires 
burning at once, in the stack-yards of farmers within the parish ; 
and that, for nearly a month, hardly a night passed without con- 
flagrations in the neighbourhood, and tumultuous assemblies of 
labourers demanding a rise of wages. Un<jpr these alarming 
circumstances, a meeting was called, Rpd an agreement made 
that the wages should be 2s. f^r day for an able-bodied married 
man, \s. da. for a single man of 18, and from 3j. 6rf. to 5». per 
week for boys from 15 to IS. That the surplus labourers iw the 
parish should be paid according to the following scnlfi ;-^ 

( * TheseamouDtedintheyetkrendingHardi,I632, to947/.; andthevalae 
of tbetorkto the pariah is leii thKn I40k 
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Scflle Syftem^-^ mffchifvfiw i^flHttkn. \ 9 

Single man, 16 yeais pf Rg9 , 6f- pai w^elc 
Man and wife . . . , . 9s. do. 
Do. with 1 child . 10s. 4o. 

Do. 2 children 12ii. do. 

Do. 3 do. ■ 13s. do, and 4 gall, of flour, or I3s, 4d: 

Do, 4 do. , 12s. do. and 2 gall, of flour. 

And 60 on till, for 10 children, the pay might amount to 1S«. Sit, 
per week. A discretion wa? givefl to the eyerseers to grant the 
floiir, or place the children in the poor-house ; the latter meas^re 
i» so unpopular that they dars not put it in practice. The etTect 
pf this £Driie4 rise of parish pay ^aa soon apparent : the sale of 
the farmer's prodfiQe could not suflGce for both wages and rates ; a 
most injurious transfer tpok place of a portion of the sum eX: 
pended on labour to the account of rates. The principal occupier 
in the parish states the relative proportion qn his farm to stand 
thus in round numbers It-t- 

1S30. 1831. 

Labour . . 9001. | lAbour . , 100/, 

Rates , 300^ [ Rates . 500/. 

This scale of wages has been continued to those on parish pay 
to the present day. Being secure of good wages for mere nominal 
work, the ill-disposed and Idle throw themselves wilfully on the 
parish ; the effect is most ruinous on the small householders, who, 
being already on the verge of pauperism, may he coHverted, by a 
slight addition to their burthens, from payers to receivers of rates. 
They have no means of protection, but by uniting for the purpose 
of an expensive litigation ; and have not the opportunity, like the 
farmers who constitute the Select Vestry, and are principally tenants 
at will, to throw part of their burthen on their landlords. From 
a printed statement of the expenditure of the parish are taken the 
following items of sums received by families of paupers ! — 
John Carter, bricklayer, aged 43, wife, and 5 
children, at an allowance of 14j. Bd. |ier week, 
cost the parish last year . . . £42 12 4 

Joseph Carter, 34, wife, and 1 children, 16«. Bd. 

per week 49 II 8 

J. Mitchell, 46, wife, and 2 children, 12*. do. 35 4 

G. Paul, 50, fisherman, do. do. 15s. 6d. do. 25 8 9^ j 
This lavish expenditure, which has been extorted by the vio- 
lence of the able-bodied, is not extended to the aged and infirm, 
the proper objects of the Poor-Laws, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing items :— 

Mary Carter, widow, aged T6, at 2s. 6d. per week ^£6 10 
Lydia Collins, do. 90, 2s. do. 5 4 

Ann Chapman, do. 15, Is. 6d. do. 3 10 
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16 R^iaal to mark — Bentt — Mlotmenit. 

In the month of December, 1832, four healthy young men, 
receiving from 12s. to 14^. per week from the parish, refused to 
work at threshing for a farmer at 2*. &d. and a quart of ale per 
day, and the only punishment inflicted on them by the parish 
officers, was taking olf half a day's pay, Is. ; at the same timei 
a poor widow, aged 75, could obtain but 1«. per week for her 
support from the Vestry. The fishermen being secure of pay- 
without labour, refuse to go out to sea in winter : one has said, 
'* Why should I expose myself to fatigue and danger, when the 
parish supports my family and pays my rent?" The masters in 
the fishery nave in consequence been forced to send to Hastings 
for hands requisite to man their boats. Rent of cottages is gene- 
rally paid for families of three children, to the annual amount of 
307^. Since the time of the riots, and the establishment of the 
present scale of parish wages, the Vestries held every fortnight 
for determining relief are very ill attended, — the parishioners 
seeming to despair of any improvement; and anxious hopes are 
expressed of the interference of Government. 

It is obvious, while such a system of management prevails, that 
any attempt on the part of proprietors to reduce the rates, or im- 
prove the condition of the labourers, must be mere palliatives. 
Allotments of land, however, have been introduced by Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, commencing in 1830 with 35, and increasing the number 
since to 117- The tenants pay their rent with punctuality; and 
such is the conviction of the benefit derived, that some other 
labourers have made a voluntary offer to give up a part of the 
parish allowance, if allotments were let to them. A remarkable 
experiment has also been made by Mrs. Gilbert, following a hint 
given by the Archbishop of Dublin : — a portion of the shingle on 
the sea-shore has been covered with clay dug from an adjoining 
marsh, and some good soil afterwards spread on the surface ; this 
land was hired by labourers at 3d. per rod, j. e. at the rate of 40*. 
per acre, which exceeds the rent of the best arable land in the 
parish, and a crop of potatoes was raised in the autumn from that 
which in the spring was unproductive beach. 
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LitT ov Paopibs lecrinag Parochial Relief in the Parish of Eaitbourn, Statement of 



IVidBiet, l^rm and Sid. 



Baker, Ann 

Baulcamb, Ana 

Bells, Eliiabeth 

Bradferd, Nicbolu 

Bieden, Thomas 

Caiter, Maiy 

CDllini, Lydia 

Chaproan, Ann , . 

Criis, 8v>an • 

Cranden, Mar^i ......<.. 

French, Mary 

Fraaer, JoDe 

HarriaKtuD Mary 

Head, Charlotte 

Holler, Charlotte 

HollnndB, Lydia 

Marchant, Henry 

Hevett, Froaee* . . • . • . . , . 
Kin^ 8anh .. ..i ...... . 

Kenyan, Hary 

Luxfocil, Mary 

Idixford, Jeremiah 

Paol, Ana 

Prudger, Ann 

Reed, Edw. and Etiiab«th. 

Rkhardua, Mstthrv 

RoUason, Wm. and Susan. 

Rich, Sarah 

Sinden, Wm. and Mary . . 

Siilton, Mary 

Soatt, Keturah 

Ticehurst, Ann 

Tutt, Mary 

Taurle, John and Maltha . 

Elizabeth 

VBrrall,Luey 

Ward, William and Mary. 

Wajimark, Mary 

Wood, Elizabeth 

Wood, Sarah 

Wilkina, Charlea 

Yielding, Sarah 

Young, Lucy 



Town 

Meads 
Sea-tide 
Town 



Do. 


Since dead 


Fisherman 


Town 


Bricklayer 


Hastings 


Shepherd 




Widow 




Mason 


Do. 


Widow 


Do. 


Do. 




Do. 


Meada 






PrenUce-a 

Town 



J under lit dtKripl'in of Infirm 



IS, Rich, and Charity, 
Aldrid)^, John and Ann . . 
Alee, William and Mary.. 
Aacock, Thos. and Elizabeth 
Aucock, James and Susan. 
Aueock, William and Ann. 

Aucock, William 

A<ery, Thomas and Lucy , 



53 55 


Car,ieQt« 


S»iith 


2 




47 37 


Lalwurer 




3 


15 4 


33 2S 


Do. 


Do. 


3 




7ff73 


Bricklayer 


Do. 






39 38 


Labourer 








46 46 


Do. 


Do. 




13 4 


20 


Do. 


Do. 






28 34 


Do. 


Do. 


3 


2 4 
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Pauperi not cooling uniUr lie dtKripliim ^ tt^rm or Siet. . 



Baoiitei, Jouph bhd Maij. 
Bartholomeir, Joha . , > , < ■ j 
BiBdell, William 

Bigaen, Eliiftbelli 

Buuiface, Henr;' 

Boniface, WiUiam sad Mbtt 

Bottle, John 

Biidg«r, Wi lllam and Martha 
Bridgvi^ Edward and Harriet 
Bridger, William and SUrj 

BredeD, Thomaa , 

Brooh, Thomas and Marv 

Brook,Jana 

Sradford, Francis and Sarah 
BrvMh, Tliomaa 
Breach, William 
Breath, John . . 



I, Chas 



mall 



BurchSeld, lliomt 
BridRer, Juhn and Phillis 
•Carter, John and Sarah . 
Carter, Joseph and Elii. . 

Carter, WillUni i. 

Cartet, Edward 

Carter, John 

CarpcDter, John and Mary . 
Chapman) Willialn . . . . t . . 
Collins, Reuben and Mary . 
CuUiiiE, John and Ann 

Collins, thomas 

Coppttrd, William. . , . 
"nibden, Thomas and Klii, 

nindeM, Sam. and Stisa 
Cralnp, RobBtt and Marj 
Cummins, Rich, and Rei 
Cumminsi Joseph 



Caj^nter 
Labounr 
FishonnaD 



Tailor 
Britklayei 
Constable 
Labourer 



Towli 
S»ulk 
Town 
Do. 
Heads 
Town 
Boiley.Kt 



Do. 

Steyning 
Brighton. 

Kiopstoii,T. 

Sea-slda 

Towtt 
Do. 
Do. 



Cumniiui 

" ii, John anJ Ann 

Deadman, James and Mary 
Dipiop, William and Ann.. 
Dore, James and Mary .... 
Douch, David and Mary . . . 
Dunslan, William and Hao. 

filphirlt, Charles 

Erridf-e, William and Lydia 
French,- Qeorge and Ann . . 
Fraser, John and Bather . . . 
French, John and Jemima . 
Qatland, Rich, alkd Han. . . 
Gdtland, Jas. and Eliiabeth 
Qosden, William and Jana . 
Gosden, William and Maiy 
tjodden, Michael and Lucy. 
Godden, George and Ann . 
Godddn, Thomas and Ann. 
Gower, Samuel, and Wife. . 
Gower, Waller, and Wife . . 



Toim 

Do. 

Wish 

Brighten 

Prenlice-«t 

Buuth 

Meads 

Hasting* 

Pientice-si 

TowD 

Do. 

Do. 



■ Now in good employ, leceiTing aothing. 



Lift of Paupers. 



Paupm tmlemniiig vndtr tie dticr^lioH <ff Infirm 



-S- 



Ooww, Bauheu 

Qaner, Levi 

Gogdan, Thomaa -.. 

Qawet, Charity 

Hart, ThamikB and LucT • 

Hart,WiUiam 

Held, Thomai and Maiy 
HoUanda, Joha and Lydia 
Huggetl, Benj.Bnd Haa. 

HuggKtt, Benjamia 

Huggett, Henry aad Ann 

Huj^tt, Htniy 

Huggett, Ed want aud Mary 
Hunt, Abiajn and Aun .... 
Runt, William and Mary . . 
Hunter) John and Lucy . . . 
Hutehiua, James and Chag. 
Hunt, Samuel and Eli 



Shoeinake: 
Fiahennar 
Labourer 



Knight, Samuel 

Lane, S«muel and Rebecta ■ 



Maynatd, WilUam 

May nan), Rob. and Harriet 

Haynard, Geo^a 

Hayaard, James 

Haraiek, Edvud and Maiy 
Mewelt, Robert aiid Lucy 
Mevelt, Thomas ....... 

Mitchell, Thomat and Elii 
HitcheU, Jamesand Hannah 
Uitchell, Geot^ and Eliz. • | 

Mitchell, Thomaa i 

Mitchell, Thomaa and Eliz. 

Mitchell, Tbomai 

Mwris, Thomas and Sarah 
Mcnis, Samuel and Mary , 
Morris, Henry and Sarah . 
MorriB, John and Sarah... 
Morris, Ediracd and Eliz. ,, 
Morris, Richard and Maty. • 

Morris, Kichaid 

Morris, Ehiabeth 

Miller, Henry and Lucy . . . 
Miller, William and Lucy.. 

Newman, Joha 

Patil, Oeor;^ and Slii 

Paul, Jonathan , 

Paul, William 

Parsons, Jamai and Harriet 
Payn, Oeorge and Marv > . . 
Pankurst, Thoa. and Maria 
PearwuL Alan end Char.. . . 
Fradger, Thomas and Ann . 
Frodgai, John atid Ann< 
Prtdgw. John 



Fishemiaa 
Labourer 
Painter 



Sea-side 
Town 
Do. 
Meads 
Bath 
Town 



Prenlice-st 

Croydon 
Town 



Do. 
Do. 

Town 

South 

Prentice-Bt. 

Town 

South 

Do. - 

Do. 
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Paupert ml amiag toidfr ike deteri 



Piekeriof , WiUUm 

Pumiihry, Thomai 

Reed, William 

Keed, James aod Elii 

Reed, Thomas 

Riddle, Alex, and Elii.,.. 
Riddle, William and Mary. 
Rubbiua, John and Mary. . 
Rallason, Fran, and Mary. 



RolU 



1, Will: 



inden, WilUam and Soiah 
Sinden, John and Ana. . , . 
Sinden, Job and Susan .... 

Sinden, Thomas 

Sindrn, John 

Sinden, Georf^ and Mair ■ . 

Smith, Charlotte 

Sharp, Thomas and Miuy . . 
Stevens, John and Frances.. 

Sleveui, George 

Stevens, Samuel and Sarah, 
B, George and Mary. , 
Snatt, John and Harrie' 
Stevens, John and Eliz. 

Taylor, Etiiabeth 

Ticthurst, John and Ai 
Ticehiitst, Richard,... 
Hcehurst, Samuel . , , . 

Ticehuiit, James ... 

Todman, William and Susan 
Tutt, Timothy and Elii. . . . 
Toutle, Thomas and Ann . , 
Tourle, James and Ann. , . , 

Tourle, Richard 

Trigwell, Henry 

Tutt, William , 

Varoham, Henry and Lucy, 
Varaham, Richard and Bar 
Veirall, Samuel and Caroline 

Verrall, Henry 

Vertall, Samuel and Jane . . 
Verrall, Wm. and Elitabeth 
Verrall, John and Luir . . . 
Verral], Edward and Mary . 
Verrall, Thomas and Mary . 

Ward, William 

rd, James 

Waymarli, Isaac and Sara) 
Wavmark, Jona and Lucy, 
Wilkins, Wilham and Sarah 
Wood, Wm. and Winil 
Wood, John and Eliiabeth . 
Wbod, Thomas and Mary, 

Wood, Edward 

Wood, Richard and Ann . , 
Youn;^, John and Sarah • . 
Young, John 



Age. DHcriiitltn. 



Suepber 

Mason 
Bricklayer 



Dnnkinfield 
Willingdoi 

Town 

South 

Sea-side 
South 
Do. 



Sea- side 

Town 

Do. 

FramGeld 

Town 

Meada 

Town 

South 

Town 

Since dead 

Do. 
Do. 



Sea- side 

South 

Town 

Do. 

Sea-side 

Frentics-st. 

Sea-side 

Wish 

Frentice-at. 

Hasting* 



Liat of Paupers — Baatardt. 21 

IlUgitimate Chililren receiving Pa; from the Fariali of Esitbouin. 



Avery, Eeziah , . , 
Baker, Marr Ann 
Baker, William.. 

Betle,CharU 

Brook, Elizabeth . 
Broak, Louisa. , . . 
Chapman, Jane .. 
ColliDH.Catheiiae. 
I>u1 J, Thoma« . . . 

Dyer,E»e 

Oosden, Luther . . 
Geeiini;, Harriet . 
GigueU, ElizalKth 
Logan, Cbacles... 
Mac Dold, Looisa. 
Mukwick,£lii..,, 
Felling, Francie . , . 
Frodger, Samuel. . , 
Quai?, Edward , . . . 
Reed, William.... 
Todman, Joha . . . , 

Ward, Ann , 

Wlckham, Suian . . 
Wilkini, Chaclei .. 
Venall, George . . . 
Verrall, Charlotte.. 
Verrall, Agnen ■ . . , 



Avery, EUiabeth . . 

Baker, Jaoe 

Baker, Suaan 

Belts, Ann 

Brook, Elizabeth .. 
Brook, Catherine ■■ 
Chapman, Harriet . 

Colhns, Mary 

Duly, Elitabeth... 

Dyer, Eve 

Gaeden, Sarah . ... 
Qeering, Harriet. . . 
Mii^ridge, Ann . . . 

Logan, Mary 

HaeDold,Kel 

Marwick, Elil 

Felling, Franc 

Ftodger, Hannah.. 

Quai!; Jane 

Seed, Mary 

Todman, Sophia . . . 

Ward, Mary 

Wickham. Susan.. 
Wilkins, Hary .... 
Vorrall,Jane 



Town.,., 
South 

Brighton , 

South.... 

Fientice-st 
Suuth 



Town 

Willingdon . 
Brighton ... I 
House oC Industry 
Willingdon . i 



Verri . 
Verrall, Agnes . 



Sea-iide . . 

Town , , . . 
South. . . . 
Ditto , . , , 
Ditto .... 



List oCFaupen in the House oC Industry, belonging to the Fariah of Eastboum*. 


Nune. 


Age. 


Nan-e. 


Agr. 


N«.e. 


Age. 


Nan... 


Age. 


Aucock,Thoa.. 


IS 


Bridget, Har. . 


27 


Hart.Eliiabetb 


4!) 


Rollason, Fan . 


4 






Bteden, Thoa. . 


II 


Hollands,H=tt3 








Baker, Eliza . . 


22 


Brown, Edwari 


H 


HollBndB,Tho> 


Ha 




21 








10 


Hilton, Wm. . . 




Snatt, Maty . . 




Baker, Suaan . 


9 


Constable, J... 


7 


Luifotd.Wm.. 


77 


IK 


Ben net, Hai. . 


■14 


Collins, Henry 


11 




m 


Smith, John,.. 


11 








H7 




1^ 




hV 


Belt., William 


!l 


Crandeo, Sue., 


m 


Mitchell, John 






Uti 


Bennett, Thoa. 


V 


Cruuden, Maty 




Morris, Jane . . 


IH 


Toutla, Mary . 


■M 


Bennett, Geo. . 


\h 


Cninden, Elli. 


I 


Morria, Ann . . 




Tourle, Susan , 






H!i 


Collins, Sam... 


u 


Morris, James. 






40 




W. 




H 




IK 


Vine, Caroline 


10 


Bignell, Eliza.. 


Ifi 


Duly, William. 


IH 


Morris, £dwar< 


III 


Vinr, Thomas . 


11 




bW 


Dyer, William. 


11! 


Motiis, Maiy. . 


i;i 


Way mart, Geo. 


13 




1!4 


Dyer, John . . . 


14 


Muett, Henry . 


at 


Waymark, Ed. 






■f.^ 


Earl, Charlotte i 2] 


Nicolas, Mary . 


17 




■.m 




■A 




Page, Leonard 
Peekham, Jas. 


IK 




Ml 


Bridger, Elii. . 




Fowler, John., 17 


fi4 


To.mg,Wm... 


,i 






Francisco, Ann 16 


Pearson, Mary 


II 




Bradford, Fran 


7 


Gilhett,James.l 24 


Reed, Mary . . . 
Keed, Matilda , 


IK 




i;t 


Brook, James 


19 


Gilbert, Eliz, .1 18 


M 


Young, George 


II 


Brook, Ann , . . 


17 


GoBden,Jane .10 


Rollason, Sus. . 


23 







..Cookie 
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$eqfard--^H(itea perverted ($ Electioneering Purpoaet. 23 



Seaford is a. liberty ef itself. 

This 13 rather a strong instance of the effect of a town in crush' 
ing the land. 

Of the above sum one-third U paid by the town ; the remaining 
two-thirds by the land. 

From one of the principal farms, of the value of something more 
than lOOOJ. per annum, and assessed at S7^l., the average annual 
payajent pf r^t£s for the last three years has been ^771. 

There is another reason, however, for the high rates of this 
place : being a borough', the various mysterious modes of keeping 
up the patron's interest were in full operation ; and the rates on 
houses not called for from accommodating voters, but kept sus- 
pended over their heads, in case of misconduct, were among the 
engines put in fojva i and, of course, it could not be expedient to 
examine too strictly the applications for relief made by freemen 
and their relations. Rates are formally allowed by the magistrates 
of the liberty ; and the account of the expenditure is perused and 
allowedj having been first verified on oath before the same magis- 
trates. There appeared a strange confiislon in these aeixtunta. 
Entries of rent due to one of the proprietors, carried on (rom year 
to year. - Bilk unpaid, in a Ion? string of items of various de- 
scription, amounting to 500^ or 600{. On tuming back to an 
earlier part of the ledger, the confusion was in some degree 
explained by a page which had not been cancelled, when the 
borough of Beaford was transferred to Schedule A. I subjoin 
seme extracts previous and subsequent to the disfranchisement: — 

l.BaiiDto( FMi-Ritt. Ouh RecdTcd. Cub Due. 



Dec 


SI, 


1828 


528 3 10 





Apr 

ok 


IS, 


1829 


522 19 10 


3 14 


I, 


1839 


&26 la 6 


3 14 


Jan. 


31, 


1830 


534 19 a 


4 a 



A i^a^vellous itnprovement in accuracy of accounts was pfo- 
duged by tile mere contemplation of the Reform Bill ; — 

niouD o ya-^ Rt. « ,. ' ^ " *■. ,. i 

May ^2, 1831 644 19 10 500 18 a 44 7 8 
Oot. U, 1831 811 2 8 123 11 6 81 4 9 
Feb. n, 1832 615 5 1 B&l 11 2 111 8 5 
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It was notorious that in the Irarough of Helston, in Cornwall, 
the whole poor-rates of the town were paid by the patron ; and 
when the patronage passed irom one family to another, the burden 
of the rates followea the transfer; something like that system 
seems to have prevailed in Seaford. 

Near this town, in the parish of Bishopstone, there is a farm of 
about llie same extent and value as that mentioned above. There 
being no borough-town to oppress it, the rates are 160/. instead 
of 577/. 



GENERAL REPORT ON THE DISTURBED DISTRICTS 
OF EAST SUSSEX. 

BEER-SHOPS. 

The beer-shops are considered as most mischievous. They allow 
of secret meetings beyond any places previously existing, being 
generally in obscure situations, kept by the lowest class of per- 
sons; they are receiving houses for stolen goods, and frequently 
brothels'" ; they are resorted to by the most abandoned characters 
— ^poachers, smugglers, and night depredators, who pass their 
time in playing at cards for the expenses of the night, in 
raffling for game and poultry, and concocting plans for future 
mischief: they are never without a scout, and are not interrupted 
by the observation of any person of respectability; no informa- 
tion can be obtained from the masters, who are m the power of 
their guests, spirits being usually sold without license ; and not 
one in ten sell home-brewed beer. Similar representations are 
made in East Kent. A magistrate expressed his opinion that no 
single measure ever caused so much mischief, in so short a time, 
in demoralizing the labourers. The evidence of the high-con- 
stable of Ashford is very strong, and his means of judging 
extensive, — having been called upon to attend at the numerous 
fires which have taken place in that district. He has been 
present in the condemned cells, at the last parting of the convicts 
from their parents and relations; and it appears that all the 
acts of incendiarism were perpetrated by frequenters of beer- 
shops. Dyke, who was executed, was taken in a beer-shop ; and 

* A gentleman of propertj in East Sussex inronned me that a Email 
tenant of his converted nis cottage into a beer-shop : he was asked how it 
succeeded ; he answered, " If my beer-shop will not answer I don't know 
whose can, for I keep them a giH and a fiddle." 

D.n.|..,.-ll-.;GOO<?IC 



BeeT'Skapa — Rural Police — Smuggling. 25 

the two Packhams, who suffered at Maidstone, acknowledged) 
berore their execution, that they went from a beer-shop to commit 
the ofience. 

HOBAt POLrCB. 

A more efficient police is a matter of the greatest importance. 
All classes, proprietors and occupiers, magistrates, overseers, — all 
require it. Concession to paupers can hardly be avoided under 
the present insufficient police; and the magistrates consider the 
calling in the military very objectionable, unless in the last ex- 
tremily. As to yeomanry, there is so much distress among 
farmers, and, consequently, so much discontent, that they are 
unwilling to enrol themselves : those who, in the good times of 
farming, had horses fit for yeomanry service, now make use of a 
cart-horse, or go on foot. 

The few who are more opulent hang back ; as, from living in 
isolated situations, their property is completely at the mercy of 
their own labourers. 

Such, indeed, is the general insecurity of farming property, 
since the unhappy time of the riots, that a considerable occupier 
has thought it necessary to retain, in constant pay, two of the 
most confidential of his labourers, to watch over and report to 
him any symptoms of dissatisfaction among the rest, likely to 
lead to mischief. 

The constables and headboroughs are elected at the annual 
meeting of the court -leet of the hundred ; the chief constable is 
usually some small farmer or tradesman, who receives no pay, 
except the small fee for a summons. 

The common constables are usually village artizans, competent 
perhaps to the forms of civil process, and putting down a village 
broil, but totally unacquainted with the business of police, and in 
case of great mobs, quite inefficient : they are changed every year, 
and are seldom willing to serve a second time. 

SMUCOLINO, 

since the establishment of the preventive service, is much dimi- 
nished. This diminution has had the effect of increasing the 
poor-rate, or, as was expressed by an overseer, who is supposed to 
have had formerly a very accurate acquaintance with the business, 
"the putting down smuggling is the ruin of the coast." The la- 
bourers of Bex hill, and of the villages proceeding eastward towards 
Kent, used to have plenty of work in the summer, and had no 
difficulty in finding employment in smuggling during the wiuter. 
The smugglers are divided into two classes, the carriers or 
bearers, who receive from five shillings per night and upwards, 
according to the number of tubs they secure, and the batmen. 
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Ilie batmen, bo ealled from the provind^ term of bat, for |L 
bludgeon, which they itae, coniider themselveB as of a auperjof 
class : they go out in disguise, frequently with their face|i 
blackened, and now with fire-anua) they confine their services to 
the protection of the others, and are pai4 SOs, or tnorf) per night; 
and tuftuy, perhaps most of them, are at the same tmp in tl>S 
receipt of parish relief. 

Laree capitals have been invested in this business, particularly 
at BeimiU. Many of the small farmers, if they do not partici- 
pate, certainly connive at these practices ; those whe do not 
directly profit by smuggling, consider that it is advantageous, as 
finding employ for many who otherwise would be thrown on their 
parishes- 

The smugglers are now much more ferocious since the i}^e (if 
fire-arms is more constant. 

The offer of lOOOi, reward by the Secretary of State, for tha 
detection of some men engaged in a desperate affray, caused 
rnuoh sensation, but was ultimately ineffectual. Many from fear 
left the country for France and America, hut have returned since 
the failure of the prosecution, for want of satisfactory evidence ; 
though, probfthly, not less than 500 persons in th^ district were 
ftjlly acquainted with the transaction. 

Beyond all doubt, the practice of smuggling has been a main 
f ause of the riots and fires in Susses and Ijast Kent : labourers 
have acquired the habit of acting in large gangs by night, and pf 
systematio resistanoe to authority. High living is become essentia^ 
to them, and they cannot reconBlle themsalves to the moderate 
pay of lawful industry. 

BIOTS. 

The riots in the north-east parts of the Rape of Hastings eomr 
menced simultaneously on the 5th and 6th of November, 1830. 
The farmers observed, that their labourers all at anoa left their 
work : they were taken away by night by a systematic arrange- 
ment; no leader could be identified, but bills were run up at the 
public-houses in the evening, and in the morning a stranger eame 
and paid. 

The mebs generally had written fi:>rmB containing their der 
mands ; they varied a little in the amount of wages, but all agreed 
iji the amount of " allowance " of Is. 6d. Ibr every child above 
two; that there should be no assistant - overseer ; that they should 
be paid full wages, wet or dry ; that they would pay their own 
rents*. There were nine cases of incendiarism that winter at 

* Tbis last point is remarkable : perhaps it m^y be tUis pxplained, — that 
the l?1)ourers were aware that higb renta, paid out of the poor-rates, rormed 
jiart of the system of parish jobbiag, of litfla advantage to them. 
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. Popvlar Sympathy mith tncendutriet-^htmidtttm, if 

B»ttl«. Th* IBob ffhicb osaemblqd thare, en tba ^y of the 
juBgistratefi' mating, nmounted w mvtiy 70Q t ftll the principal 
magistrates of the division, nineteen in number, assembled I tbf) 
wrival pf 9. troop of hoine eatftblished order. 

Though the guilt of Q^a of the incendiaries, J, Buflfbrd, who 
was exeouted, was clear and admitted by himself, yet the feelina 
of the country was bo much in his favour, that he was considered 
w a niartyr-^he waa exhibited in his coffin, and a subBcriptioq 
made for niii family. 

A permanent Bench of Mapatrat«8 was established at Bftttls, 
at which Mr. Oourthope presided, at their particular request, and 
directed by day and night tha measures which were requisite for 
public tranquillity. 

This harassing duty continued during a montb; but from that 
period a certain degree of intimidation has prevailed in this dis- 
trict. The assiilant-oferseers having been then ill-treated by the 
mobs, are reluctant to make complaints for neglect of work, lest 
they should become marked men and their lives rendered un- 
comfortable or even unsafe, Farmers permit their labourers to 
receive relief, founded on a calculation of a rate of wages lower 
than that actually paid ; they are unwilling to put themselves in 
collision with the labourers, and will not give an account of earn- 
ings, or if they do, b^g that their names may not be mentioned. 
A similar feslihg prevails in East Kent : at Westwell, the farmers 
are afraid to express, at vestry meetings, their opinions against a 
pauper who applies for relief, for fear their prenjiies should be 
set lire to. Two of the fires immediately followed suoh a resist* 
ance ; one of them happened to a most respectable former, a kind 
and liberal master, and a promoter of cottage allotments. 

The allowance system is represented to be so established, that 
without some legislative enactment, neither overseers, vestries, nor 
magistrates, can maks any effectual change ; and that if local 
regulations were attempted, a repetition of the outrages of 1830 
piay ba expected. Day wages seem to be 6^ed at 2*. to 2*. 3rf. ; 
which are not thought too high, were it not for the rates, but the 
fanners stat« that the present relief, coupled with the rate of wages, 
is ashausting their capital. The relief is in a great measure com- 
pulsory ; but it is alio considered unnecessary — for, on an accurate 
examination of the population, the quantity of acres and the num- 
bers requisite for this euldvati<m of the land in its present state, it 
is calculated that the money expended for labour, within the Rape 
of Hastings, is sufficient for the maintenance of nearly the whole 
of tha abb-bodied agricultural labourers and families without 
assistance from the rates. 

Emigra^on has already been carried on to a considerable ex- 
tan|->«till, ii( certain parishes, there is seme excess. 
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The redundancy of labourers in this district is probably but 
small, but under the present state of the poor-laws, it cannot be 
ascertained. 

The removal of that small surplus might confine the funds of 
labour and rates to their specific purposes; but the inclination to 
emigrate has been materially checked among the idle and pro- 
fligate by the great improvement in their condition since the riots. 
A still more unfortunate consequence is, an unwillingness among 
the labourers to take land. In the most disturbed parts of this 
district attempts have been made to introduce cottage allotments, 
but they have been ineffectual. The labourers show a decided 
reluctance to hire them ; they think it might diminish their claim 
to relief, and treat with scorn those who attempt to persuade them 
to better their condition by economy and industry. 

The accuracy of this general statement may be illustrated by 
the following detailed account of particular places :— 



RYE. 

Rte, an "ancient town" within the liberty of the Cinque Porta, 
is in two divisions. The " town" in the jurisdiction of the local 
magistrates, the " foreign " in that of the county. Hie accounts 
are kept in separate books. Population 3715, rates 21^. in the 
pound on a two-third value. There is a select vestry : four over- 
Beers. Those now in office are a tailor, shoemaker, butcher, and 
coal-dealer, with an assistant-overseer. 

Formerly, a. manufacture was carried on at the workhouse, 
which has been discontinued on account of the great loss. A 
considerable increase in the rates has been caused by the riots of 
Nov. 1830. At that period about 1000 persons collected near 
the workhouse ; they demanded an increase of wages, according 
to a printed scale which included about twenty items, embracing 
the different occupations in the town, — porterage, carriage of coal 
in barges, &C. Some of the most respectable masters in the town 
consider that wages were previously too low, and part of that in- 
crease remains. 

The labourers, not contented with this concession, have since 
then demanded relief, also, to a much greater extent than pre- 
viously ; they have become more licentious in their moral conduct, 
and urge the demand on the parish for relief as a right, saying, 
" If you do not relieve us, we shall help ourselves." In Nov, 1831, 
a celebration of the anniversary of the rising of the preceding 
year was announced by placards. The mayor and principal pro- 
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prietors applied to the Secretary of State, and a company of the 
Rifle Corps from Dover marched into the town, and their appear- 
ance was sufficient to midntain order. A restless spirit still pre- 
vails, quite different from the former state. 

The police consists of four constables chosen at the leet, and 
the gaoler> who acts as constable with a salary. Whether the 
inhabitfuits would be willing to come forward as special constables, 
depends on the political feelins of the moment. 

A general habit of improvidence exists ; a proof of which may 
he lE^en from the seamen employed in conveying chalk from 
Eastboum. Some of these working mariners, not sharers in 
the craft, earn from 40j. to 50j, per week during the season, 
which lasts from May to October. When winter comes, all the 
money being spent, and the wives and children really destitute, 
the overseers are obliged to relieve them, and if they refuse, the 
magistrates cannot avoid some degree of interference. 

Relief is not given to the famihes of smugglers when the hus- 
band has been convicted and remains in prison. It is supposed 
that they are supported by their confederates. 

Emigration, — Many vessels sail from this port to New York 
with emigrants ; and some American vessels have put in for tbe 
same purpose : four families have been sent out by the parish, 
and are doing well ; the expense was paid at once out of the rates, 
and the cost of one large family was saved in two years. 

In general, favourable letters have been received from the emi- 
grants, who usually go 600 miles up the country. A nephew of 
flie overseer, who went about six years ago as a labourer, pro- 
vided by his friends with a small capital, not exceeding 100^., has 
married there, and become a proprietor : he writes word that he 
Mtpects to be able to provide well for his children, from the land 
which he has acquired. 

BREDE, SUSSEX. 



In 1816.. 1003 
1817.. 1241 
1816.. 1494 
181 9.. 1447 


Erpenthd 

1820.. 1323 
1821.. 1745 
1822.. 2021 
1823.. 2325 


onP<xyr, 

£. 
1824.. 2009 
1825.. 1753 
1826.. 1834 
1827.. 1410 


£. 

1828. . 1506 
1829.. 1195 
1830.. 1765 
1831 . . 1970 
1832.. 2606 


POPULATION, 
la 1801 1 Inlen { In 1821 1 In 1831 
801 1 787 1 902 | 1046 


Note, — The increase 
cent. 


of poor-rate, i 


om 1816 to 1 


132, exceeds 150 per 
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I III I beaidesaSi.rBt^indebt. 

Wbges, it. 3d. per day, euinm» and winter. 
Allowance U. per week fbr third child ; all beyond Is. 6d., till 13 
yean of age. 

Th« parish of Brede weta the flr§t plaae in Suisex where the 
riots broke out in Nov. 1630) Several causes are tubigned I the 
appointment: of the assiktant-overaeer was very obnoxioua to the 
paupers. It is thought that he did not exceed his dutyi but 
die constant habit of resisting exorbitant claims almost of neces- 
sity caused some degree of harshness. Under his superintend- 
ence an attempt was made in the summer of 1839 to discontinue 
regular allowances for children j to revert to the old system of 
occasional relief under the direction of the vestry, according to tho 
real wants of the applicant ; another cause arose from the law of 
settlement : under the presBure of want of employment, some 
parishes began to discharge non-parishioners ; other parishes, in 
self-defence, followed their example ; in consequence of which, 
the mutual tie of kind feeling anA self-interest which attached good 
labourers to gOod masters was severed ; a man who had made 
himself useftifto a farmer by his ittdustry, and received in return 
encouragement, was Ibrced to seek a new employer | his Spirit 
was broken, he became dependent, wages were calculated accord- 
ing to subsistence, not the value of the labour, and the complaint 
was, " Now I am forced back to my parish, you know every 
shilling I earn, and give only what is necessary to keep skin and 
bone together." 

Many smugglers are inhabitants of this and the adjoining 

{larishes, who, from the audacity of their character, formed able 
eadera of the discontented, and the employment of the preventive 
service had rendered them more ferocious. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction arose among the farmers, on 
account of the continuance of the war duty on hops : finding they 
could not obtain a reduction, they directed their hostility entirely 
against tithe. The storm broke over the head of one, upon whom 
of all others it might least have been expected that sucii a cala- 
mity would have fallen. 

The advowson of Brede was part Of the patrimonial estate of 
Dr. Home, Bishop of Norwich, and had been held for a long 
period of years by some member of the family, and latterly by 
Mr. Hele, the son-in-law of the Bishop ( he had always been on 
the best possible terras with his parishioners. Though fully 
aware of the value of his tithesj he had compounded on very mo- 
derate terms; and from the year 1803 to 1826, no alteration had 
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beeli made, though diiting that period most etttrftordifltiry |)hlflt8 
htid been made from the culture of hopSi which in this present 
year will, in all probability, bring more than 20,000^. into the 
pariah. In the year 1 826) the farmers, under the enormous pt^s- 
sure of the poor^tax, gave notice to the rector that they should 
set out tithe In kitid, and fate him Jtl thepobt-book unless he 
agreed to all abatement of 25 per ceht. The rtcttir reftiaed to 
abatej and there being an Informality, instead of submitting to 
this Unreasonable reduction, Required an increase, which the 
fefmera agreed to pay. 

Previously to the audit, Nov. 1830, a tumultuous meeting 
assembled near the parsonage, whete the curate, Mr. Hele's son, 
Was living, during his father's temporary absence, clamorous for 
an abatement of tithe; the rector immediately returned lo Brede, 
and sent for two of the principal farmers, and required the com- 
position should be paid; the farmers positively retVised, till they 
should have the sanction of the labourers, alleging they feared 
some injury would be done them. On the audit-day, the rector 
met the farmers at the inn ; it was surrounded by a body of many 
hundred labourers, with their wives and children. The farmers 
required an abatement from 715/. to 400^. The rector said no-" 
thing should compel him to give way under circumstances of 
intimidation. The farmers replied, that the mob without was vefy 
impatient ; that the rector of Ewhurst had been obliged to flee 
from his houae by night, and that the mob had threatened to 
hang over his door the farmer who managed the tithes for him. 
They then left the room to consult the mob, but returned, saying 
they would not alter their resolution. Mr. Ilele persisted that 
he would not yield to their demands, but they might pay what 
they pleased to his banker, and left the parish the next day. 
They paid the 400Z,, and, after the special commission, came for- 
ward and paid the remainder. The rector then returned to his 
parish, and the labourers, finding the promise of 2*. 6d. wages 
had not been kept, were ready to resent on the farmers the injury 
they had done to Mr, Hele. He did all in his power to repress 
that spirit, and in order that the farniers might be more able to 
reinstate tliemselves in the good opinion of the people, made a 
Voluntary reduction of his tithes to the former amount. 

A labourer of Brede said at the time of the riots, " We know 
that the farmers Cannot pay the increased wages, but they have 
agreed to it ; and we shall now join altogether to get rid of tithes 
and taxes, to enable them to do so." 

The following is the set of ItesolutionS drawn up by the la- 
bourers — 

Nov. 5, 1830.—" At a meeting held thiB day at the Red Lion, 
of the farmers to meet the poor labourers who delegated David 
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Noakes, sen., Thomas Henly, Joseph Bryant, and Th. Noakes, to 
meet the gentlemen this day, to discuss the present distress of 
the poor — 

f' Resolution I.— The gentlemen agree to give to every able- 
bodied labourer with wife and two children 2j. Zd. per day, from 
this day to the 1st of March next, and from the 1st of March to 
the 1st of Oct. 2*. 6(i. per day, and to have \s.&d. per week with 
three children, and so on according to their family. 

" Resolution II. — The poor are determined to take the present 
overseer, Mr. Abel, out of the parish, to any adjoining parish, 
and to use him with civility. 

(Signed) G. S. Hblb, Minister. 
Wm, Colman, Francis Bourne, J. Bourne, J. Ades, 
David Smith, sen., David Smith, jun,, H. Smith, 
J, Bourne, jun. 
David Noakes, T. Noakes*, T. Henleyf, Jos. Briant. 

The assistant overseer was dragged in a cart by women to the 
borders of the village ; after an absence of some time he was rein- 
stated in his situation at the workhouse. 

The rates conlinue at an enormous amount ; the overseer says 
much of the relief is altogether unnecessary, but he is convinced 
that if an abatement was attempted, his life would not be safe ; 
he looks to the farmers for support, which they dare not give, 
considering their lives and property would be in danger, although 
they find that it is impossible to maintain the present wages, 
together vpith the present relief and surplus labourers, without the 
exhaustion of capital. 

The population of this parish seems superabundant; 35 men 
are on parish employ in winter, at an expense of 3801. 

HISTORY OF THE BEEDE RIOTS, 
'Which took place by the turning out of the Overseer on the 5th Nov. ISSO. 

From a Laltourer. Communicated by a Magistrate. 
Several days (about four or five) before the 5th, there were 
three men working upon Steep-Hill road, who, in conversation, 
stated to each other the ill treatment which they had frequently 
received from Abel the overseer. Not that he had done them 
injustice so much by lowiiess of wages, as from his abusive man- 
ner. One of them said, " Let us see whether we cannot get 
rid of this." One said, " I-et us appeal to a magistrate, and see 
if we can get redress." To this proposal they disagreed, as 
appeals had so often been made without effect. They never could 
find redress. Another proposed, " Let us turn Abel out of the 
parish." 

* Since wounded in smuggling. 
t Has two tx>i{s, and receives parish relief. 
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They then started from their work with tliia idea, to visit other 
labouring classes, who appeared all willing to join them in this 
last proposal. AU the labourers of the parish then agreed to 
meet on Thursday evening, the 4th of November, at a labourer's 
house. They met, and they were troubled to agree what to do. 
Some proposed, that those who could write should sit down and 
write to the parish to see if they could get rid of Abel ; others 
said, that they would much rather take him out of the parish — 
that a great many of the farmers had behaved so bad to them, 
that they did not expect they would dismiss Abel. There was not 
a man who wished to do mischief — they were unanimous in a de- 
termination not to do it. 

That night no determination was come ta They parted, dif- 
fering about what to do. Some would turn out Abel, and some 
not, being afraid of laying themselves open to the law. 

The determined party met early in the morning, and went 
round the parish, when every one joined them in their purpose. 

On the preceding night, the question of wages was discussed. 
It is true tliat the labourers complained of their wages, and being 

tt^ether they brought forward the question ; but ■ 

says he is quite sure, that if they had not met for the purpose of 
turning out the overseer, they never would have met aa they did 
for a rise of wages. They had no idea of it; for several said 
they would not mind being poor, if they could but be used with 
civihty. Some proposed 2». 6d. a day, from \s. 9ii. their usual 
wages, and some 2^. Zd. ; but some said the farmers could not 
afford 2s. &d., considering their taxes and tithes, and the poor- 
rates, of which they knew the farmers were constantly complain* 
ing; but they all agreed that they should demand 2*. Zd. a day, 
and Is. 6(/. a head for each child, parish allowance, after the 
second. He thinks they did not on that night discuss whether 
the allowance to paupers in general was too small. 

To pursue what occurred on the morning of the 5th November. 
— ^The whole assemblage stopped at the Hundred Pound to eon- 
suit what they should then do. This was about 10 o'clock. 

A great many proposed that some should go to the farmers, to 
request they would step to speak to them. The farmers then came 
to the assembly — F. and J. Bourne, Colman, John Ades, David 
Smith, jun, and sen., Henry Smith and others. The farmers 
wished to go to the public-house, and to meet four or five of the 
labourers, to be selected from the mass, as a deputation, and then 
they would come upon terms, if they could agree. Four men 
were selected to meet them— David and Thomas Noakes, Joseph 
Briant, and Thomas Henley, the four hands afterwards imprisoned. 
The farmers and four deputies met accordingly. The farmers 
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voluntarily signed their hands to a paper, that this man Abel 
should be carried away; and consented likewise, in writing, to 
give 2s. 3d. a day to all labourers from the 5th November to 
the 25th March j and thence to Michaelmas, 2*. 6d. a day : also 
Is. Gd. for every child, parish allowance, above the third. Upon 
this being announced, they proceeded to the workhouse to take 
away Abel. The farmers in the meanwhile sent word to Abel, 
that he had better give himself up peaceably, as he had threat- 
ened to shoot the first man that meddled with him. On arrival 
at the poor-house, Abel did not deliver himself up for some 
minutes. says that Abel swore falsely in stating after- 
wards that a part of the men followed bim into his room with 
bludgeons. No one entered the doors. 

They put him into a little cart, which Abel had had made to 
carry stone and gravel. Abel was consulted as to where he would 
be conveyed to, out of the parish ; and he selected Vine Hall, a 
place on the London Road. He was accompanied by about 300 
men. 

NORTHIAM. 



£. 

In 1816.. 1758 

1817.. 2235 

1818.. 2609 

1819. .2302 



Expended on the Poor. 

£. 
1820. .2201 
1821.. 2563 
1822. .2979 
1823. .2187 

Rental, 1815, 3149/. 



1824. 


.1828 


1825. 


.1930 


1826 


.1644 


1821. 


.1592 



£. 

1828.. 1315 
1829.. 1424 
1830.. 1585 
1831.. 1598 
1832.. 2180 



InlSOl I In 1811 | In 1831 I Id 1831 
991 I 1114 I 1358 I 1448 

Anna. t RBieilDlbe^. ( VBtna, I Expenditure 1S31. 

3450 I 15». I i I 2180i. 

Wages per day, 2s. 3d. 
Allowance Is. per Week for third child.— 1j. 6d. for all above three. 

Number of unemployed labourers in winter 25 to 30. These men, 
at one time, were required to bring up bags of beach on their 
shoulders for mending the roads, and were shut up in the work- 
house yard ; the objeclof which was to prevent imposition on the 
parish, by their receiving parish pay as unemployed, when they 
were, in,.fact, getting work from farmers. This degrading mode 
having attraeled public notice, has been discontinued, and the 
present plan is to require them to attend a roll-call at nine in the 
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morning, and three in the afternoon, at the workhouse, and no 
work whatever is required of them. The regular scale of relief 
was once abolished in this parish for four or five years, till the 
riots of November, 1830; the mob then dictated their own terms 
aa to allowance, and since then it is found impossible to adopt a 
system different from that of the adjoining parishes. 

Tithes in kind are a principal cause of the bad feehng which 
exists in this parish. The farmers avow that they do not wish for 
an amendment in the poor-laws while tithe remains aa at pre- 
sent, being aware of their power in making use of the rate as an 
engine against it. The circumstances of this parish regarding 
tithe are so peculiar, as to merit a distinct notice. The Rev, W. 
Lord, by a clause in his will of 1813, devised to his sister, "all his 
right and interest in the advowson, patronage of, and right of pre- 
sentation to, the rectory and parish church of Northiana, in the 
county of Sussex, hoping, trusting, and requiring that she or any 
one claiming from her, will present no one to that rectory and 
parish church of Northiam, who shall not, previously thereto, 
engage, under a bond to the amount of 5000(., to be paid, &c., in 
default, that he will continue to take in kind, and improve to the 
utmost of his power, by all lawful means, the income of the afore- 
said rectory of Northiam." 

The present rector declined every offer on the part of the parish 
till 1829. He then made overtures to composition, and a negotia- 
tion was in progress, but it was stopped by his receiving counsel's 
opinion, that he could not break through the restraint imposed on 
him by the bond. The employment of labourers has been thereby 
much checked. 

The refractory spirit of the labourers in this parish showed 
itself as far back as 1828. The stacks of the rector were fired by 
an incendiary ; the vestry-room was forcibly entered a few days 
after, and the labourers said they would help themselves : the 
vestrymen retired. The rector, on arriving there, found one of the 
labourers in the chair. Three of the nngleaders were appre- 
hended, tried at the winter-assizes before Judge Bayley, and 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment. At the time of the 
riots in 1830, a vestry meeting was held, at which it was suggested, 
- that a deputation of labonrers should be at hand ; constant work 
at the increased scale, or rehef, was one of their demands. The 
vestry proceeded to the consideration of the applications for 
relief: one of the cases was that of a collier, who htid been in work 
at high wages all the summer, but had wasted his earnings. Two 
of the delegates of the labourers were called in; one of them ad- 
mitted that it was a case of great injustice; but he pointed to the 
agreement and said, " They will expect it." It is the opinion of 
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an occupier of land in Northiam, who has thought deeply on the 
subject, that the remote cause of the riots is the mixture of wages 
and poor-rate ; that for 35 years past, the labourer has not been 
dependent on his employer, because parish relief having made up 
the deficiencies in his earnings, the idle labourer obtains as good 
a living as the industrious, and the iarmer, being crippled in his 
means by the necessity of paying the idle, is unable to remunerate 
the deserving. 

Eighteen acres have been offered to the parish to be let in 
small allotments, but the labourer prefers parish pay to land. It 
is the conviction of all persons that, witlfout an efficient police, it 
is impossible to effect an improvement ; all are crying out for it. 
The languf^e used is — " It is a complete revolution ; there is no 
government, no police." The farmers would not be averse to 
organize a domestic force, but for their irritation on account of 
titles. 



in the adjoining 


parish of 






EWHURST. 


£. 

In 1816.. 1880 

18n..2414 

1818.. 2853 

1819.. 3053 


Expended c 
£. 
1820.. 2049 
1821.. 3101 
1822.. 2909 
1823.. 2684 


n the Poor. 

£. 
1824.. 2021 
1825.. ni5 
1826.. 1529 
1827.. 1356 


£. 
1828.. 1343 
1829. . 1362 
1830.. 1594 
1831. .1719 
1832.. 1630 



POPULATION, 
In la»1 I In 1811 I In 1821 i In 1831 
847 I 1032 I 1225 | 1200 

Bstn (n Ihe iC. J V.lue. 1 Expenditure 183», 

11*. 1*1 1630/. 

Wages 2s. 3d, Allowance, 1*. &d. tor the third child. 

Relief* was once paid by tickets on shops to such an extent, 
that one shopkeeper had received 550^. from the overseer in one 
year, and the labourers complained that they were obliged to 
take inferior articles at high prices. Another grievance of the 
labourers in part of this district was the billet system. Farmers 
turned off their men or refused to employ them at fair wages, 
thereby causing a surplus fraudulently ; they then took the men 
from the parish at reduced wages paid out of the poor-rates. 

* Evidaaco before the Committee gn Labourers' Wages, 1824. 
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The reduction of rates in the parish of Ewhurst has been 
efTected partly by adopting money payment, but principally by- 
emigration. Since the year 1818, 100 persons have emigrated, 
so that there are now no supernumerary labourers. In a parish 
which has incurred the expense of emigration to such an eiitent, 
as to leave no more labourers ihan are requisite for the cultivation 
of the soil, in which 400 acres of hops afibrd employment to 
women and children, winter and summer, and where the rate of 
weekly wages is 13*. 6rf., the allowance for children must be 
considered as compulsory, — and to that must it be ascribed that 
rates are still 27s. per head on the population, and Ms. in the 
pound on a two-thirds value. 

The rector, from benevolent motives, has offered small allot- 
ments to the labourers, at a low rent : he has been able to let 
three acres only, and his offer of nine acres more has been re- 
jected. 

STANFORD RIVERS, ESSEX. 



Incorporated Workhouse 126/. 
Out-door Poor . . 66 
BHIb, Salaries, Church Rate 94 ; 
Conslables and Law . 40 
County Rates . . 94 



Total 



420/. 



Expenditure on Poor only, excluding Salaries, 193i 
Weekly Wages, 10s. to 12». 

The parish of Stanford Rivers is purely agricultural, containing 
a tract of land of good quality. It is well situated, within 20 
miles of the London market, tenanted by persons of capital, and 
paying fair wages, and not overpeopled ; yet, with all these 
advantages, it was at one time pauperised to a great extent. 

In the year 1821 the expenditure amounted to U9I/., com- 
posed of the following items : — 

Weekly Pay . . 389/. 1 

Pauper Allowances, extra . . 186 

Workhouse . . 312 ^.1191/. 

Bills . . . . 62 I 

Incidental Expenses . . 242 J 

In the year 1824 a Select Vestry was established, which 
efiFected some reduction ; and in the year 1825, a gentleman of 
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the name of Andrews, the occupier of a considerable farm, de- 
termined, with the concurrence of the rest of the pariahioners, and 
the support of the very intelligent and experienced magistrate, 
Mr. Ofdnam, to make a bold effort to put down pauperism. The 
weekly pay was at once struck oft'j and in the year ending March, 
18^, the account stood thus: — 

Pauper Allowances . . 121/, 1 

Workhouse Expenditure . 256 | 

Medical ... 42 1»560A 

Incidental . 73 I 

County Rates . . . 62 J 

At the commencenjent of the new system, very numerous 
applications were made to the Select Vestry, but they were 
strictly examined : where relief was necessary m cases of illness 
or real distress, it was liberally granted ; but refused unless con- 
sidered requisite; and the labourers, by degrees, learnt to depend 
on Iheir own resources. The rates gradually diminished, and 
the money expended on the poor alone, which in 1825 amounted 
to 834i., was in 1828 only 196/. The Vestry determined that all 
capable of work should be employed, and that no relief shoidd 
be given but in return for labour. 

The labourers improved in their habits and comforts. During 
the four years that this system was in progress, there was not a 
single commitment for theft, or any other offence. Mr. Andrews 
once put this question to a supporter of his plan : — " What do the 
poor give in return for that which they receive from the poor- 
rates ?" After a pause he thus answered his own question : — 
"They give their honesty, their veracity, their industrj', and 
everytliing that tends to make a man a good member of society," 
In the year 1830, after the death of Mr. Andrews, who fell a 
sacri6ce to his great exertions, the expenditure of the parish was 
rising ; and Mr. Capel Cure, a principal proprietor, introduced 
the plan of an incorporated workhouse, as is related by Mr. 
Becher, in his evidence before the House of Lords. Ten parishes 
united to erect " the Ongar Hundred Workhouse," under Gilbert's 
Act, by the medium of 3^ years' poor-rate. The expense 
amounted to 3181/. 

The sale of the old workhouse at Stanford Rivers defrayed 
their medium, with 100/. over. The expense for diet, which was 
before 3*. 9d. per head, is now below 2*. No " allowance" is 
given on account of large families ; but the children of those 

Earents who are unable to maintain them are taken into the 
ouse, where they attend in the school, are taught to read, to sew, 
and knit stockings, which are given out for distribution in the 
united parishes. 
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There is no assistant overseer in this parish, but the accounts 
are accurately kept by a schoolmaster, at Ongar, who acts as 
vestry clerk. 

The salary to the surgeon is 252. 

Twenty-seven allotments of 20 rods each have been let this 
year to labourers at 6s. per allotment, free of rate and tithe ; it is 
proposed they shall hold the land by lease, from the 1st of De- 
cember. The crops are great, and the land is considered a great 
benefit by the labourers, who are enabled to raise potatoes, instead 
of buying them at great disadvantage at the retail price. 

The opinion of the rector of the parish is, that the morals and 
general conduct of his flock are improved since the new plan has 
been adopted. Under his auspices, with the assistance of the 
deputy -visitor of the workhouse, several charitable institutions 
have been formed; which, by making additions to the deposits of 
the poor, tend to encourage in them habits of providence. Mr. 
Capel Cure, to whom the district is indebted for the introduction 
of the improved workhouse, continues his services as visitor. 
While many parishes in the neighbourhood remain in a pau- 
perized state, this parish is entirely cured, to the mutual advan- 
tage of the payers and receivers of rates. It is to be observed, 
however, that the circumstances are favourable ; there U no 
surplus population, — a considerable portion of the land being pas- 
ture, the pressure on the capital of the occupiers has not been so 
great as in arable districts, and that lair wages are paid. 

Ongar Hundred Workhouse. 

The printed rules and regulations will sufficiently detail the 
general management. The governor is a retired supervisor of 
excise ; hie former occupation has accustomed him to accuracy in 
accounts, and his services on the Kent and Sussex coast have 
inured him to the firmness required in his present situation ; and 
the most refractory have given way to the discipline of the house. 
The building is in general judiciously planned ; the governor's 
apartments in the centre, between the male and female wards, 
and overlooking the two yards. The number of inmates at pre- 
sent is 62, principally aged, deserted children, and a few children 
of parents who are not able to maintain them. The able-bodied 
who are sometimes sent in, are soon induced by the order, the 
cleanliness, the abstinence from fermented liquors, and the general 
restraint, to quit, as soon as possible, and seek work for them- 
selves. Nearly 200 persons are sent into the house in the course 
of the year. The able-bodied are employed in raising and draw- 
ing gravel, and in the repair of the roads. The cheapness at 
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which they can be maintained is a material object ; for where the 
charge is heavy, some obstinate paupers frequently use that as a 
means of wearying out their parish and obtiuning their own way. 
The attempt has been made here by some famiUes, but they have 
at last given way after a fruitless attempt to recover their " allow- 
ance." As children can be maintained here for i*. &d. per week, 
the parishes avoid the evil of the large allowances usually made 
for bastards, which operate as a premium on immorality. 

SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 



Poor . 2900/. 

Surveyor (paid out 
of poor-rate) 900 

3800i. 



Saffron Walden is a considerable market-town, in which a great 
trade in mailing is carried on ; and from the extent of land, it is 
also important as an agricultural parish. Weekly wages 10*. ; 
and, contrary to the usual practice of the district, there is no re- 
gular scale of " allowance " on account of families. There is an 
open vestry, well attended by proprietors and occupiers; two 
overseers, an assistant overseer, and vestry clerk. Strict exami- 
nation is made of all applications, and the business of the parish 
seems to be conducted with great regularity and economy. The 
general improvidence of the artisans, who waste their summer 
earnings, throws many on the parish in the winter, and this 
number bas been much augmented by the necessity imposed on 
farmers to reduce the number of their labourers, in consequence 
of the diminution of their capital, owing to a succession of bad 
crops, and the general depression of agriculture. The able-bodied 
are set to work by the sun'eyor of the roads, andp^d out of the 
poor-rates. Hills have been lowered and roads much improved, 
but these works have been carried on, not from choice, but to em- 

ejy the people. In the commencement of 1830, spade-hus- 
ndry was introduced, and 52 acres of land were dug and the la- 
bour paid at a certain price per rod by the occupiers. At the same 
time, at the suggestion of Lord Braybrooke, with the assistance of 
Messrs. Gibson, bankers in the town, who had long been advo- 
cates for the plan, allotments of land to the labourers were intro- 
duced, in order to enable them to make additional earnings by 
their own exertions. To the account published by Lord Bray- 
brooke, I add a few details — first, as to the effect on the rates. 
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The repair of the roads, which exceed 25 miles in length within 
the parish, requires an expenditure of about 400/. ; but in the year 
1829 the sum actually expended on the roads was 1500/, 

At the commencement of 1830, there were 136 men on parish 
employ, at a weekly expense of 40/. At the same period of the 
year 1831, the greatest number was 88, and the weekly expense 
^251. In the year ending March, 1832, the greatest number out 
of employ was 86, and the total sum paid to them was 560/. leas 
than m 1829. It is probable that other causes have contributed 
to this reduction ; but the most competent judges ascribe much of 
this improvement to the allotments. The effect on the habits 
and comfoi-ts of the labourer has been most beneficial. In No- 
vember of the year 1830, in which the system commenced, when 
fires and riots were prevalent in many of the adjoining parishes, 
this altogether escaped the infection. Not only did the labourers 
refrain from joining the mobs, but they went out under the orders 
of the magistrates to assist in putting down the riots. 

It happened at this period that (by an itl-timed joke, as afterwards 
appeared) the notice, "This house to be burnt," was written with 
chalk on several houses, and among others, on that of a principal 
promoter of the allotments. Nearly 500 labourers came forward 
to offer to watch his premises. There are now 138 allotments, 
of from 20 to 40 rods each ; and it may be considered that each 
of their occupiers is a special constable ready to protect public 
order in moments of difficulty, because he has now an interest in 
maintaining it. It is pleasant to take this more favourable view ; 
but as the tenants are liable to lose their occupations by miscon- 
duct, those whom good motives might not influence are bound by 
a tangible recognizance to their good behaviour. The produce 
has infinitely exceeded that of farming lands. The profit of the 
labour on each allotment, after charging rent and se«J, may very 
reasonably be calculated at 31. : 138 x 3 =414/. Thus there 
is a constant creation of capital, which otherwise would not have 
existed. The attachment of the labourers to their small occupa- 
tions is increasing. Many spend their hours of leisure, and 
sometimes a whole day, there. They have now something they 
may call their own. 

Since the abolition of small farms, it has been observed, that 
there is nothing between 10s. a week and a large occupation ; and 
a familiar metaphor has been used, that all the intermediate staves 
in the ladder have been removed. 

AsHHUBST MaJENDIE. 

N.B. — In Mr. Majendie's report, the returns of expenditure 
for 1832 include county-rate, &c. 
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AnSTcn. 



Are cottages frequently ex- 
empted from rates ? and is 
their rent often paid by the 
parish i* 



2. la the industry of the labourers 
in your neighbourhood sup- 
posed to be increasing or 
dimiaiahing ; that is, are 
your labourers supposed to 
be better or worse workmeo 
than they formerly were f 



The rente of cottages have been 
paid t« a great extent, in this part 
of the eountry, from the parish 
fiinds ; but in this parish, and many 
others, this practice is now discon- 
tinued. Cottages are frequently 
exempt from the poors' rates from 
the impossibility of enforcing the 

fayment from the poor occupier : 
believe the more general practice 
is not to make the attempt against 
their own parishioners. It appears 
to me to be desirable that both the 
occupier and the landlord should 
be rated where the rent is small ; 
the poor would then feel some 
interest in checking the amount 
of the rate, and the parish would 
be secure from the landlord. 

The industry of the steady la- 
bourer, who is in constant employ-- 
ment under the same master, I 
believe not to be diaiinished; and 
I believe that such labourers have 
no ground of complaint at the pre- 
sent wages of this neighbourhood ; 
but the supply of labourers in 
many parishes exceeding the de- 
mand for them, and the reduced 
capital of the farmers not enabling 
them to pay for the work which a 
due cultivation of their farms would 
require, many of the labouring 
class, and more particularly the 
single men, are left in a state of 
idleness, or obtain very irregular 
and uncertain employment The 
payment of such labourers being 
too frequently measured by what is 
considered necessary for subsist- 
ence, rather than by the Tnerit of 
the workman, — the idle and dis- 
solute receiving as much by aid of 
tbe poor-rate as the most indus- 
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EmptoynMnt and Earmngs of Families. 
QneriM. Ansven. 



3. Have you any and what em- 
ployment ioi women and 
children ? 



4. What in the whole might an 
avera^ labourer, obtaining 
an average amount of em- 
plwment both in day-work 
and piece-work, expect to 
earn in the year, including 
harvest-work and the value 
of all his other advantages 
and means of living, except 
parish relief i" 
You will observe that tbia ques- 
tion refers to an average labourer 
obtaining an average amount of 
employment, not to the best la- 
bourer in constant employment. 



. What in the whole might bis 
wife and four children, aged 
14, 11, 8, and 5 years re- 
spectively, (the eldest a boy,J 
expect to earn in the year, 
obtaining, aa in the former 
case, an average amount of 
employment ? 



trious for his labour; and the va- 
rious shifts and contrivances for 
giving emplojTnent and support to 
what is considered aa surplus la- 
bour at the least expense to the 
farmer, — all tend to ruin the in- 
dustry of the country, and to pro- 
duce much discontent and irrita- 
tion amongst a large class of the 
agricultural population. 

The women have employment 
in hop-pole shaving, hop tying, 
weeding, and haying ; but the 
principal profit to the women and 
children arises from the hop-pick- 
ing, which, in favourable seasons, 
gives a considerable sum to large 

In many instances, since the late 
riots, the labourers have been re- 
ceiving 2s. 3d. per day aa day- 
wagea ; but I should calculate the 
generid day-wages in this neigh- 
bourhood at 2s. per day, or 12*. 
per week. I think a good la- 
bourer, in constant employment, 
with the average advantages of 
piece-work, would cam 35/. per 
annum, or 13^. 6d. per week ; and 
the best and most industrious 
would exceed this sum, and would 
probably reach 40/., or something 
more than 15*. per week. It is 
imposaible to form even a conjec- 
ture as to those who are not in 
regular employment, but are dis- 
missed from day to day, when the 
farmer, from disCTesa, is unable to 
pay them, or has no occasion for 
their work. 

The wife, and the eldest boy of 
14 years old, if in regular service 
as carter's mate, &c., would con- 
tribute very materially towards the 
support of the family; but the 
boy'a being able to procure such 
a situation, or any regular employ- 
ment, is very uncertain. I am 
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6. Could the family subeiat o 
these earnings? And if b< 
on what food ? 



inclined to estimate the average 
eamii^ of the wife and children 
aa adding one-tenth to the hus- 
band's receipta ; but this is not 
founded on any data that can be 
depended on. In good hop aea- 
Bons such a family would add no 
tnfling sum by their earnings in 
hop-picking. When the boy is of 
the age of 11 and upwards, he 
might very materially contribute 
to the general fund for the support 
of the family. The poor, in order 
to make a fiirther claim on the 
parish, treat such a lad as inde- 
pendent of them ; and evenif living 
in the same house, aa a mere 
lodger with the father and mother. 
If true, thia places the young men 
in a situation likely to lead to 
every kind of irregularity, at an 
age when they ought to be under 
parental control ; and if false, it is 
a fraud upon the parish. 

I think such a family, if in con- 
stant employment, might subsist 
on their earnings, with prudence 
and economy, especially with the 
assistance of a garden to the cot- 
tage; but much will always de- 
pend on the good management 
of the wife. Their food is pork, 
bread and cheese, butter, potatoes, 
and lea. I conceive the poor have 
no reason to complain of the 
amount of the day or vweekly 
■wages; hut the hardship consists 
in their not being able to obtain 
regular employment. The distress 
of the farmers having led to a 
practice (which does not prevail 
BO much in this parish as in many 
ethers) of dismissing their la- 
bourers from day to day, and thus 
throwing them for support on the 
poor-rate, whenever they have not 
pressing occasion for theii labour ; 
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and whenever such relief is to be 
nieaBured by the necessity of the 
family, neither overseer, veatry, nor 
magistrate can do this with satis- 
faction to themselves ; for one 
poor family will live in compara- 
tive ease and comfort under the 
same circumstances under which 
another appears in great distress. 
All seems to depend on such mi- 
nute savings and management in 
so many articles, each trifling in 
itself, that a magistrate has no 
measure low enough for such an 
estimate ; his duties, therefore, be- 
tween the overseer and the pauper, 
are most painful. A practice pre- 
vails in this part of the country, 
which, though very plausible, I 
fear is productive of evil conse- 
quences to the poor, to the rate- 
payers, and also to those who ap- 
pear to receive advantage from it, 
—I allude to the custom of putting 
out children into the farmer's ser- 
vice, with clothing, and frequently 
with a premium to the farmer who 
takes them: it deprives the poor 
man of getting his children out 
but through the medium of their 
becoming parish paupers, as he 
has no means of oETering the ad- 
vantages that are given by the 
parish, and the children are much 
worse servants, and less under the 
control of their masters, than if 
the clothes were provided by the 
latter, as they consider themselves 
under no obligation, and are care- 
less whether they keep such places 
or not. If, by this means, more 
children are put out than would 
otherwise get into service, it 
might be considered beneficial ; 
but none are taken but those 
which the farmers require, and to 
whom they must have given clothes 
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8. Ib there any and what differ- 
ence between the wages paid 
by the employer to tne mar- 
ried and unmarried when 
employed by individuals ? 



and food for their servicea, if they 
had not been provided at the 
parish expense. The re^ar de- 
mand fox domestic service is thus 
superseded by the parish supply. 
The farmers in this parish some 
time since determined to put an 
end to this practice, which has sel- 
dom since gone beyond giving lOs. 
with girls from the poor-house for 
clothes, and then not till after they 
have been tried in the place, and 
approved by the masters; but there 
is great difficulty in putting an end 
to this in any one parish, imless 
neighbouring parishes do the same, 
as the farmers in such case would 
take their female servants from 
other parishes on these advanta- 
geous terms, and their own pauper 
children would crowd their own 
workhouse. 

As to a poor family laying by, 
it is quite out of the ques^on ; but 
if the single man could procure 
re^/ar icori, and could be induced 
to lay by as he ov^ht to do, I 
think an industrious man might in 
a few years secure an independence 
at the present wages of the coun- 
try ; but if an industrious man was 
known to have laid by any part of 
his wages, and thus to have accu- 
mulated any considerable sum, 
there are some parishes in which 
he would be refused work till his 
savings were gone, and the know- 
ledge that this would be the case 
acts as a preventive against sav- 
ing. 

The most profitable and regular 
employment is given to the mar- 
ried men; and the single man, ex- 
cept at the busy seasons, finds 
great difficulty in procuring work 
in a great part of this country. I 
believe the wages tn this parish 
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9. Have you any and how maoy 
able-bodied labourers, in the 
employment of individuals, 
receiving allowance or regu- 
lar relief firom your pariah on 
their own account or on that 
of their fiimiliea ? 



10. Is that relief or allowance ge- 
nerally given in consequence 
of the advice or order of the 
ma^strates? or under the 
opinion that the magistrates 
would make an order for it 
if application were made to 



are not different to the single men 
when employed by individuala ; but 
as they are the persouB generally, 
in most places, diamisBed when any 

of the workmen can be dispensed 
with, they are in the receipt of a 
much less weekly or yearly sum 
than the married men. The moat 
active, therefore, of the agricul- 
tural population have much idle 
time, acquire vicious habits, which 
are much promoted by the beer- 
shops, and are in a constant state 
of discontent, it cannot be said 
without reason, where they are in- 
dustrious and anxious to work, but 
not able to procure it. 

The only mode in which able- 
bodied labourers, in the employ- 
ment of individuals in this parisn, 
receive parish relief, is by the 
payment in consequence of the 
size of a &mily ; or if only par- 
tially employed, parish work in 
raising stones, &c., is given, when 
considered necessary for them- 
selves or family. 

The magistrates in this division 
have, as far as it is practicable, de- 
termined never to order relief upon 
any regular scale, but that each 
individual case should depend upon 
its own merits, and they very rare- 
ly interfere in ordering more than 
has been determined by the vestry; 
and when such an occasion has 
occurred, it has generally been 
done by private intimation that the 
case deserved to be reconsidered 
by the vestry, and not by any po- 
sitive order upon the subject : by 
this means the magistrates and 
vestries have drawn well together, 
and there have been comparatively 
but few applications to the magis- 
trates. 
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11. Tb any and what attention paid 
to the character of the appli- 
cant, or to the causes of his 
distress ? 



12. Is relief or allowance given 
according to any, and wliat 
scale ? 



As parish allowance is reduced 
to the lowest amount whicK is 
conceived necessary for suhaist- 
ence, however desirable it may he, 
it hecomes almost impossible in 
practice to make any important 
difference, grounded on the cha- 
racter of the applicant, or the 
causes of his distress ; but with 
this view some parishes prefer 
giving relief according to the num- 
her of the children, rather than by 
estimating the actual receipts of 
the family, considering that the 
former mode encourages the in- 
dustrious, whilst the latter (even 
where it is practicable) operates 
as a premium to idleness and vice; 
since, by aid hf the parish funds, 
the weekly receipts of the profli- 
gate idler (as the necessary sub- 
sistence of his family) are made to 
equsl the amount of what is earned 
by the hard labour of the indus- 
trious. It is very difficult, too, to 
ascertain with any accuracy the 
real earning of the family, as some 
farmers, from various motives, will 
join with their men in deceiving 
the vestry as to their amount. 

Upon the late riots, this parish, 
besides increasing wages, acqui- 
esced In the demand of giving 
allowance for families, to com- 
mence with the third child ; but 
thinking this unreasonable, the 
vestry afterwards determined to 
make some alteration ; but before 
they carried it into effect, requested 
the farmers to speak to their re- 
spective labourers on the subject, 
— some of whom expressed their 
surprise that it should ever have 
l>een acceded to, or continued so 
long ; and it was then determined, 
without further difficulty, that when 
the &thei was on regulu work, he 
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13. Can you state the particulars 
of any attempt which has 
been made in your neigh- 
bourhood to discontinue the 
Gystem (after it has once 
prevailed) of giving to able- 
bodied labourers in the em- 
ploy of individuals parish 
allowance on their own ac- 
count, or on that of their 
families ? 



should support three children with- 
out parieu relief : since that time, 
four gallons of corn per month 
have been generally allowed for 
the fourth child; seven gallons for 
five children, and so in proportion. 
We have few families above five 
entitled to claim relief, the older 
children being able to do some- 
thing for themselves, or being 
above twelve years old, when we 
cease to give the parents relief on 
their account ; if relief is given 
at all on account of the size of 
the fiimily, something like a scale 
is almost unavoidable in practice, 
though in theory most objection- 
able. 

In this parish we had, some few 
years ago, viz., from 1819 to 1823, 
a large apparent surplus of labour- 
ers, and at Michaelmag, 1819, hired 
a parish farm, which was found 
to he attended with many evil con- 
sequences, and was relinquished 
at Michaelmas, 1822, finding the 
mischief of collecting t<^ther so 
many of the worst characters in 
the parish. In Nor. 1821, a sys- 
tem of billeting was adopted, at 
which the surplus men were to be 
drawn for by the occupiers, at the 
rate of one man to 15/. rental, 
and two boys fmrn 12 to 16 rec- 
koned as one man ; such men were 
to be paid 7^. per day by their 
employers, and the rest of their 
income made up in proportion 
to their families from the poor- 
rates : this practice was conti- 
nued till June, 1822, and being ' 
found very objectionable, a differ- 
ent plan was adopted; viz., the 
surplus labourers were put up and 
sold to the highest bidder, to be 
taken by those occupiers only who 
had in their employ at the same 
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time, one man to every 10/. 12*. 
rental, which was continued till 
April, 1823 ; during these Tespec- 
tive periods the surplus labour ap- 
peared to be la^, and after a 
trial of the last-mentioned experi- 
ment it wuB found, like all euch 
schemes, to be miBchievous in its 
reeult ; and by superseding the 
regular demand for labour, to in- 
crease the apparent surplus : and 
has been given up for some years. 
A committee was therefore ap- 
pointed in Oct. 1823, to find some 
public work for such unemployed 
labourers; and by persevering in 
the detormination that such men 
should never be employed in pri- 
vate labour of the fanner on bis 
lends, with any assistance from tlie 
poor-rate, we have never since 
had a lat^e surplus, though small 
numbers, varying at difierent sea- 
sona of the year, are on parish work; 
as far aa I can learn, during the 
last year about twelve men have 
been so employed during the win- 
ter months, and three or four in 
the summer, averaging about six 
or seven during the year. But 
whilst the distress of the farmer 
continues, from want of capital and 
credit, and the habit (which is the 
unavoidable consequence) of turn- 
ing off the labourer every day 
when his labour is not absolutely 
requisite, there must always be an 
apparent surplus, or number of 
persons who are paid out of the 
rates for want of regular employ- 
ment. Whilst there is such a fund 
as the poor-rate to resort to, I fear 
it is too much to expect that all 
fanners will abstain from this mode 
of relieving themselves at the ex- 

fiense of others ; but this is much 
ess practised in this parish than in 
the neighbourhood, from a know- 
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14. WLat do yon think would be 

the eflecta, both immediate 
and ultimate, of an enactment 
forbidding such allowance, 
and thus throwiag wholly 
on parish employment all 
those whose earnings could 
not fully support themselves 
and their families ? 

15. Would it he advisable that the 

parish, instead of giving al- 
lowance to the father, should 
take charge of, employ, and 
feed his children during the 
day ? and if such a practice 
has prevailedjhas it increased 
or diminished the number of 
able-bodied applicants for re- 
lief? 



ledge that it will not lead to pro- 
curing labourers at reduced prices 
from the rate. All labour-rates 
are objectionable on this principle, 
and if examined will be found to 
be nothing more than a plausible 
mode of legalizing the crying evil 
of paying the labourer out of the 
tales. 

I conceive this to he quite im- 
practicable; the farmera and the 
labourers would unite in resisting 
any such scheme, and the whole 
of society in this part of the coun- 
try would be deranged : its effects 
no man can calculate. 



In country parishes, not very 
extensive, and where the popu- 
lation is not very large, and where 
the workhouse ia very well and 
judiciously conducted, and it is 
superintended by a zealous advo- 
cate and promoter of the scheme, 
such a plan might be adopted with 
success, as I believe it has been in 
some places ; but it is impossible 
to secure such a man^ement of 
workhouses throughout the king- 
dom, that they would not be made 
instruments of oppression in some 
places, and, I fear, lead to a 
great demoralization of their nu- 
merous inhabitants. I believe, 
occasionally, such an offer of tak- 
ing a child into the workhouse has 
been made in this parish, in cases 
where imposition has been sus- 
pected, and the parties have de- 
sisted from making further appli- 
cation; hut as a general law, I 
think it would lead to mischievous 
consequences, and in some cases 
the workhouse would be so con- 
ducted as to become an object of 
desire, and would defeat the object 
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16. What do yaa think would be 
the efiect of an enactment 
enabling parishes to tax 
themselves in order to faci- 
litate etn^^tion ? 



11. What do you think would be 
the effect, immedinte and 
ultimate, of making the de- 
cision of the vestry, or select 
vestry, in matters of relief 
final P 



I think it desirable that facilities 
should be given to raising funds 
for emigration; having no doubt, 
in the present state of the agricul- 
ture of the country, that there is a 
surplus of labour beyond the de- 
mand. 1 had imagined till very 
lately, that if agriculture was in a 
healthy state, this surplus was 
small, though, from the ignorance 
and mismanagement of the paro- 
chial authorities, it is inmany places 
apparently large; but, I fear, from 
recent inquiries into the amount 
of the agricultural population in 
this district, I am mistaken, and 
that tht: suplua of labour is beyond 
what I imagined ; but at all events, 
as a safety-valve, emigration, in my 
opinion, wouid operate beneficially, 
and would soon check itself. For 
this object I should recommend 
that the expense incurred should be 
paid io a short period, viz., two or 
three years at the utmost, that 
parishes might not be encouraged 
to throw too much of their burdens 
on their successors: the landlords, 
on such a subject, should have a 
vote in the vestry (though in gene- 
ral occasions I would not give 
them such a vote), and they should 
pay half the expense. I believe 
this has been adopted in the parish 
of Salehurat with success, where 
the whole expense was paid in this 
manner witlun the year. 

I cannot venture to give an opi- 
nion on this question. I am well 
aware that the charitable and hu- 
mane feehngs of magistrates have 
formerly led to a great increase of 
the poor's rate, but of late years 
this has been much checked in 
this part of the country j it is the 
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18. !f an appeal from the vestry or 
select veatry ahall eontiuue, 
what do you think would be 
the effect, immediate and 
ultimate, of restoring the 
law aa it atood before the 
Stat. 36 Geo. III. chap. 23, 
was pasaed, bo that, in any 
parish having a workhouae 
or poorbouse, the magis- 
trates abould not have the 
power of ordering relief to 
be given to persons who 
should refiiae to enter the 
woikhouEe 01 poorhousc ? 



most painful part of the duty the 
magistrate has to perform, and I 
have never been able to diacover 
any mode of Idischarging it with 
aatisfaction to myaelf. In those 
places where the magistrates draw 
well with the parochiol authorities, 
the overseers would wijh for the 
appeal, as they receive! assistance 
from the sanction of the magia- 
trate; but where the ra^giatiates 
are very generally interfering with 
and controlling the proceedings of 
the veatry, the overseer loses all 
anthority in the parish, and no- 
thing can go on well. 

If relief is offered in the work- 
house, it is very unusual for the 
magistrateB in this district to order 
relief in any other shape; occa- 
sionally a recommendation to the 
parish officer has been given where 
the circumstances seemed to re- 
quire it ; but I conceive the pro- 
posal of any general law dooiaing 
every applicant for parish relief to 
be confined to a workhouse would 
rouse a most formidable resistance, 
and that in these times of popular 
excitement it could not be carried 
into effect without endangering 
the peace of the country. Many 
parishes in this neighbourhood 
are very extensive, and the num- 
ber of labourers out of employ at 
some seasons of the year, -whether 
from mismanagement or not, is 
large : if these persona, who are 
the idle, vicioua, discontented, and 
the most violent of the agricultural 
population, are collected in num- 
bers, instead of being dispersed, 
as would be most desirable, few 
parish officers would be found that 
would dare to do their duty with 
such a formidable body in their 
workhouse. 
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Anawen. 



19. Can you augi^eat any, and what 
alteration m the settlement 
laws, for the purpose either 
of extending the market for 
labour, or interfering less 
with contracts, or diminish- 
ing fraud or litigatioa ? 



It ie very difficult to propose any 

slterationa in the law of settlement 
that will not furnish fresh sources 
of htigation; and the whole subject 
is 80 involved in difficulties, that I 
had intended wholly to omit re- 
turning any answer to this head of 
inquiry, having no confidence in 
any foresight of my own upon any 
plan that I could suggest, and 
knowing too well that cunning and 
artifice will be at work in every 
parish to relieve themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours, and 
will never fail to present infinite 
difficulties in carrying the best 
principles into practice. The in- 
clination, however, of my opinion 
is, that residence, if it can be free 
from restraint by the interference 
of parochial authorities, is the best 
foundation of settlement. But in 
proportion as any law on this sub- 
ject gives room for parochial inter- 
ference, it impedes the circulation 
of labour, I would suggest that if 
residence is adopted as a mode of 
settlement, it should be residence 
not necessarily consecutive, but 
during the greater part of a given 
period, soas to prevent, if possible, 
any contrivance by which parties 
or parishes may receive the benefit 
without the corresponding burden. 
Before the law of settlement by 
hiring and service, or apprentice- 
ship, is abolished — unless residence 
or some such substitute is adopted 
in their place — ^it should be well 
considered whether it will not lead 
to much injustice towards parishes 
which are to bear the burdens, cru- 
elty towards the objects of removal 
in illness and old age, and, unless 
the law of settlement by parentage 
is also altered, to further evil con- 
sequences. Questions on the settle- 
ment by hiring and service might 
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29. Do you thiuk it would be ad- 
visable to afford greater faci- 
lities than aow exist, either 
for the onion or for the sub- 
division of pariehes or town- 
ehips, for any purpose con- 
nected with the maDBgemeot 
of parochial a£cEure ? 



be much simplified, by confining it 
to residence in such character ; but 
it would be tedious and usel^B to 
enter upon these details, unless any 
such plan is in contemplation. 

Soon after the close of the war, 
when the agricultural labourers 
were increased by the disbanding 
of the army, and the demand for 
their labour was diminished from 
various causee,Bgricultural parishes 
very generally came to the reso- 
lution of employing none but their 
own parishioners, which ruined the 
industry of the country, and pro- 
duced more individual misery than 
can be conceived by those who 
were not eye-witnesses : the imme- 
diate consequence of this determi- 
nation was the removal of numbers 
of the most industrious families 
from homes where they had lived 
in comfort, and without parish re- 
lief, all their lives, to a workhouse 
in the parish to which they be- 
longed ; and without materially 
affecting the ultimate numbers in 
the respective parishes, the wretch- 
ed objects of removal, instead of 
happy and contented labourers, be- 
came the miserable inmates of 
crowded workhouses, without the 
hope of ever returning to their for- 
mer independence. Since this pe- 
riod recourse has been had to various 
plans, shifts, and devices, alt bad 
in principle, and seldom affording 
even temporary relief in practice. 
It must be obvious that the evil of 
a superabundant population, even 
where the excess upon the whole 
is not large, is gieatly og^pravated 
by confining undue proportions 
within smalMocal divisions ; hut I 
am not aware of any practicable 
scheme, by which the general evils 
of the settlement law can be reme- 
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21. Can you give [he commiHsiun- 
ere any information reepect- 
ing the cauBea and conse- 
quences of the a^cultural 
liots and bumtnge of 1830 
and 1631 ? 



died by the union, much less by 
the subdivieion of parishes. 

Having no local knowledge of 
the eastern part of Kent, where, I 
believe, the agricultural distuib- 
ances commenced in the summer 
of 1830, my views may be mis- 
taken ; but the fund for labour in 
thehop districts depends materially, 
in the present dietressed state of 
agriculture, upon the advances 
from the factor to the grower, on 
the credit of the expected crop. 
There being a decided failure in 
the gardens in that part of the 
country in the summer of 1830, 
a greater number of labourers 
were out of employ, and the 
thrashing machines became the 
first object of attack. Whether 
the burningB which had likewise 
commenced at this period ori- 
ginated with the labourers, is 
more than I can pretend to ex- 
plain, hut T am satieficd they were 
very soon adopted by them as 
a means of revenge ngninst those 
whom they considered their op- 
pressors. The lenient pnnishment 
of the Kent Gessions, as well as 
the increase of wages which waa 
recommended and adopted in 
Kent, instead of conciliating (aa 
was expected), tended only to 
encourage combinations in the 
adjoining parts of the country. I 
conceive the latter to have been 
the more immediate exciting cause 
of the risings in the eastern part of 
Susses bordering on Kent, where 
the disturbances first assumed a 
serious aspect. The same cause 
for diminution of labour, viz,, a. 
failure of the hop crop, did not 
exist in that neighbourhood, hut 
there were various causes of dis- 
content which had created afeeling 
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of much dissatisfaction amongst 
the labourers for some consider- 
able time, and the then recent 
events at Paris had given nse 
to a notion amongat me lower 
orders, that the means of redress- 
ing their grievances were in their 
own hau&, whilst the beer-shops 
afforded facilities for union and 
combination which never before 
existed amongst the agricultural 
population. The several causes ol' 
discontent to which I allude were, 
the reduced allowances from the 
poor-rates, principally effected by 
the assistant -overseers, which ren- 
dered them the 6rst objects of 
attack by the labourers ; the de- 
graded state to which the single 
men were too generally reduced, 
and the numerous shifts and con- 
trivances which had been resorted 
to in various parishes to relieve 
the farmers from the burden of 
what they considered surplus la- 
hour. These had long been pro- 
ducing an irritation which the cir- 
cumstances of the moment brought 
into action. At the same time, 
various motives prevented the ex- 
ertions of those who ought to have 
assisted in suppressing them : 
some of the little farmers (though 
I believe they did not first occa- 
sion the rising of the labourers) 
gave decided encouragement to 
them, with the hope of compelling 
the clergyman to reduce his tithes, 
and, though not so prominently 
brought forward, the landlord his 
rent; the leaders in these meetings 
by their placards, and by other 
means, endeavouring to impress 
their followers with the belief that 
the farmers were unable to pay 
fair wages, in consequence of the 
extortion of the clergyman. Many 
of the above class of farmera were 
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in a Btate of inHoIvency, and quite 
reckless of the consequences, whilst 
the more respectable farmers, from 
the ftlarm for their property, occa- 
sioned Ly the fires, were deterred 
Iroin appearing to resist the gene- 
Tal torrent ; and I am sorry to say 
a very general feeling of dissatis- 
faction against Government pre- 
vailed in this part of the country 
amongst the fitimerE, grounded on 
the supposed inattention to, or 
neglect of their petitions, which I 
impute to what I consider to be a 
mischievous practice of parochial 
petitioning, too generally adopted 
for other purposes than the benefit 
of the petitioners. This feeling 
was extensively and decidedly ex- 
pressed in answer to the recom- 
mendation of the magistrates to 
appoint special constables, which, 
after much difficulty and persua- 
sion, was at last adopted. In such 
a state of the country, the first ris- 
ings being successful in attaining 
their object, aud with such an ex- 
citing cause as the increase of 
wages and additional allowances 
from the poor-rates, it is not sur- 
prising that these risings should 
spread to a considerable extent. 
The petitions to which I allude 
were principally on the subject of 
the hop duty, which Government 
must be aware has never been paid 
since 1S22, without remonstrance 
andpetition. 

There is one other subject con- 
nected with the poor-laws, which 
does not appear, from the preceding 
questions, to have attracted the at- 
tention which T think it deserves — 
I allude to the clergyman, or other 
owner of tithes, when he enters 
into a pecuniary composition with 
the respective occupiers of land, 
being liable to he personally rated 
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to the poor as an occupier of the 
tithes. The certain consequence, 
wherever this ia adopted, ia to dis- 
turb the whole labour of the parish, 
as it Ibecomea the obvious intercBt 
of the farmer to throw as much of 
his labour upon the rates as he can, 
and there always will be the ap- 
pearance of surplus labour in such 
a parish, whether it really exists or 
not. I imagine that this is not a 
general practice ; but recourse has 
been too frequently had to it as a 
means of annoying the clergyman 
in the eastem part of Susses and 
adjoining parts of Kent, and inva- 
riably with the worst of conse- 
quences to the labouring popu- 
lation. The commissionerH are 
aware that this state of the law 
proceeds from tithes being an in- 
corporeal hereditament, and con- 
sequently not passing by parol ; 
for to make a conveyance or lease 
of tithes efiectual, it must be un- 
der seal, but the stamp-laws render 
it impossible to enter into such 
compacts with each separate pa- 
rishioner ; the lessee, therefore, is 
not legally bound either by his 
composition or agreement. I 
would suggest such an alteration 
in the law as to place tithes with 
respect to rating to the poor and 
highways upon the same footing as 
land ; that in all cases where the 
tithe-owner receives a rent or pe- 
cuniary consideration in lieu of 
taking his tithes in kind, the occu- 
pier of the land should be con- 
sidered also as the occupier of the 
tithes, and liable to be rated as 
such, whether bis agreement is by 
parol or by writing under seal or 
not ; by which means the owner 
of the tithes would hear his pro- 
portion of the burden of supporting 
the poor as the landlord of land 
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does at present by the reduction 
of hiB rent or pecuniary receipt j 
but as the law now stands, the 
tithe-owner (though in truth a 
landlord or lessor) must be rated 
to the poor as the occupier, if it 
is insisted on by any parishioner, 
and he thus becomes bable to a 
lar^e proportion of the whole rate, 
having no occasion (as far as his 
tithes are concerned) for the em- 
ployment of any portion of the 
labour of the parish; the evil con- 
sequences of which no man at all 
acquainted with the subject can 
doubt. Before I leave this subject, 
I cannot avoid noticing the cir- 
cumstances of the clergy having, 
in some instances, been the persons 
who have effected beneficial reform 
in their parishes : but if it is to be 
inferred from thence that it is de- 
sirable, by rating them for their 
tithes, to compel them to take a 
part in these parochial transactions, 
I have no hesitation in saying it 
would produce the most mis- 
chievous results. 



22. What is the name and county The parish of Ticehurst in the 
of the parish, township, or county of Sussex. 



district to which your i 
swers refer ? 



G. CoURTHOPE, 

a Magistrate resident in this parish. 
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—No. III.— 

REPORT from C. H. Maclean, Esq., Assistant- Commissioner, 
on Surrey and Sussex. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, for the information of 
Viscount Melbourne, the following statement of the practice pur- 
sued in several of the parishes which I have visited, with r«gard 
to the management of their poor ; and, at the same time, subjoin 
such remarks as I deem it right to add for his Lordship's perusal. 
As Surrey and West Sussex consist of parishes purely agricul- 
tural, the treatment of persons applying to the parish officers for 
relief, or for labour, is nearly the same, varying only as respects 
the able-bodied labourei's in the amount of abuse ; as in no case 
have I found the parish-officers able to supply the labour thrown 
upon them to a profitable purpose. Nearly every parish has a 
workhouse for itself, or the use of an incorporated one. These, 
for the most part, are farmed, the cost of maintaining the inmates 
varying from 2*. 4d. in agricultural districts to 5s. in town parishes. 

SURREY. 

SHERE. 

This parish contains a population of 1190, and 4000 acres, of 
which half is waste land. There is a workhouse containing twenty- 
one inmates, chiefly old persons and children. It is fanned at 
2s. 4J(i. per head, according to the price of flour. The number of 
able-bodied men out of employment at one time, during last 
winter, was 35, and the average exceeded 20. These are put 
upon the roads, or to dig gravel by the load, for which there is no 
sale. Parishes wages are. 

For a single man . • • 5f . 

Married man. . . Is. 

With one child . . .8s. 

With two children . . 9s. 

One shilling and sixpence is given for every child above three. 
The money expended on labour by the parish last year, was 
417/. Gj. 6jrf. 

The vestry is an open one. There is no paid overseer. The 
whole expenditure of the parish last year was 1963/.* The rates 

* In 1821 and the three following years the annuBl expenditure from the 
piwrrales averaged 1050/. The population of 1831 e:iceedsthat of 1821 by 
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are 17s. in the pound, considered to be assessed on land at its full 
value. 

It is impossible to resist calling his Lordship's attention to the 
deplorable condition of this and the adjoining parish of Albury, 
owing to the disaffected and demoralized state of the labouring 
classes, and the continual fear in which the respectable inhabitants 
live of fires, or other destruction of property. It will be in his 
Lordship's recollection, that this part of the country vas notorious 
in the winter of 1830-1, for the lawless outrages committed, both 
on person and property. The same spirit and inclination still 
exist, and the word " fires," or allusion to the occurrences of 
1830-1, is in the mouths of all classes, either for the purpose of 
producing intimidation or indicative of alarm, I remained some 
days in the parish of Shere, and from what I there saw and heard, 
shall not be surprised at any outrages which may he committed. 
While staying in the house of Captain Hay, who occupies a. con- 
siderable farm in the parish, poison was given to some of Captain 
Hay's farm stock in the farmyard adjoining his house, of which 
five fat hogs died. No traces could be discovered, or any clue 
obtained by which the perpetrators could be found out. The 
following night Captain Hay was roused, about twelve o'clock, by 
the barking of his dogs, and on going out with his loaded gun, per- 
ceived a man standing as if attempting one of the windows, who 
made off immediately, and was fired at by Captain Hay. About 
six months before this time, the house of Captain Hay had been 
attacked, all the windows and frames were broken in, fruit-trees 
barked or cut over, and the hot-bed frames destroyed ; an im- 
mense bludgeon was left sticking in the gravel-walk, with threaten- 
ing words written on the gravel in a good legible hand. It is 
supposed that the active part which Captain Hay took, at the 
request of the magistrates of the Guildford bench, in acting as a 
special constable, and taking command of Shere and the adjoining 
parishes of Albury and Chilworth, during the disturbances of the 
previous winter, litis been the cause of these attacks. 

There is an organized body of men in this parish known by the 
name of " the Shere Gang," and who are the terror of the whole 
neighbourhood. The members of it have always money, without 
any ostensible means of earning or obtaining it, as they neither 
work nor apply to the parish for relief. The farmers and others 
are afraid to employ them, and equally afraid to refuse them 
work. When any depredation or outrage is committed, some 
one or more of these is apprehended, but generally escapes com- 
mitment, as no one of them was ever known to split, nor was any 
crime ever punished upon information derived from them. One 
of the most notorious was hung for burning Albury Mill, in the 
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winter of 1830-1, and seven or eight have been transported at 
various times. Those belonging to the gang are known, and are 
objects of universal terror. 

There is no resident magistrate in the parish, and, on a recent 
occasion, it was necessary to send seven miles to obtain a warrant 
to commit a man. Some vigorous measure of police is necessary 
for the security of property in this part of Surrey, as well as in the 
almost adjoining parishes of Woking, Purford, Egham and Chob- 
ham, in each of which fires have occurred within the last few 
weeks. 

SUSSEX. 

KIRDFORD. 

This parish has a population of 1623 persons, and 16,000 acres, 
of which 9000 are under cultivation, 3000 under wood, and 4000 
waste, though some of it is good land. 

The parish has a workhouse, farmed at 3s. 2d. a head per 
week. The number of inmates averages 44, but there are more 
in winter. Some of all classes are put into it. 

A medical man, who resides five miles off, gets 50^. a year. 
No rent is paid by the parish. Aged and impotent persons are 
either taken into the house, or allowed from 2«, to 3s. a week out 
of it. Widows and orphans, or deserted children, the same. 

If an able-bodied single man applies to vestry for relief, he is 
asked what he can shift for, and if he will take 2s. Gd. a week, it 
is given to him, and no further inquiry is made after him. This 
generally continues for three months, during the winter season ; 
and 33 single men were so relieved last year ; but at one period 
during the winter, 43 single men were upon the parish. Work 
upon the roads is reserved for the married men. Tiie scale by 
which these latter have been relieved, has been, since November, 
1830, at which time the scale was raised- 
Far a man and wife, 1^. 6d. a day. 

A man oud wife, with one child, Is. 8d. a day. 

A man and wife, with two children, 2«. a day ; and Is. 3d. for the 
third child. 

And the same for every child above that number. 

This scale has been reduced Is. a week on each class, and con- 
tinues at that rate now. The reduction was made on account of 
the fall in the price of provisions, and because the farmers lowered 
the scale of their wages. 
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In the year IS20, the number of unemployed married men did 
not exceed 30; in 1828, it reached 60 men ; in 1830, the number 
was 80 ; and in the winter of 1831, the number amounted to 85 ; 
and there seems every probability of an increase to this number ; 
Every possible mode is professed to have been tried to find em- 
ployment for those persons, and to reduce the expenditure of the 
parish. The roundsman, or ticket system, was adopted ten years 
ago ; but as the farmers were jealous of the manner in which the 
men were sent to them, it was abandoned. 

A labour rate was tried last year and the year before ; under 
it, it was agreed, that each farmer should employ a man, at the 
usual rate of wages (then 12s.) for every 25/. to which he was 
assessed. This did not employ the whole available labour, and 
was soon abandoned. The number of able-bodied agricultural 
labourers in the parish, as near as I could ascertain, is 190, ex- 
clusive of about 15 mechanics, most of whom apply to the parish 
for work during the winter months. 

It follows, from the above statement, that, during last winter, 
f 1831-2), there were 118 able-bodied men, married and single, 
upon the parish ; this leaves 72 labourers to do the work upon 
9000 acres of cultivated land and 3000 acres of woodland. 

The general opinion, as far as I was able to collect it, seemed 
to he, tiiat there is not more than sufficient labour in the whole 
parish for the cuUivation of the land, but that the want of capital 
among the farmers prevents the employment of it on the land. 
On this subject a resident proprietor, in answer to the circulated 
queries, states "that the amount of agricultural capital was de- 
creasing ; that the poor-rate has increased of late years, and such 
increase, together with three or four unfavourable harvests, has 
reduced many farmers to a state of insolvency." 

It seems difficult to reconcile the alleged want of capital with 
the amount paid by the farmers to the poor-rate, — as the sum 
levied by the poor-rate in 1823, was 2129/., while that levied in 
1832 was 4675/. The population of 1831 exceeds that of 1821 
by 51 individuals only. 

The vestry is an open one, well attended by the farmers. The 
parish is divided into two districts, and one overseer acts in each. 
The books are kept by the vestry clerk, who has a salary for so 
doing of 15/. a year. There is no assistant-overseer. 

The subjoined statement of the expenditure of this parish, for 
the last four years, was furnished to me by Mr. Hasler, a magis- 
trate resident in the parish, and amounts to about 50«. per head 
on the population. 
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B.pendedt. 


levied by 
R«.et 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


£■ I. d. 
1974 14 8 
1983 16 6 
1960 04 
2079 8 


£ ,.d.£ ,. d 
676 6 1 S60 10 4 
890 7 4 363 18 6 
999 10 3S66 14 4 
1209 6 1 371 9 2 


£ .. d. 

205 3 101 
332 6 3j 
386 8 3j 
1579 9 8 


£ >. d. 
3216 14 11J 
3570 8 7J 
J712 12 lOi 
•1239 10 11 


£ .. rf. 

3917 17 5 
4296 9 ii 
-1301 IS 7 
1675 11 8} 



The rating is upon a scale of three-fourths of a valuation taken 
in 1S25; but now, in many instaneea, it exceeds the actual rent 
paid for the. land. 

PULBOROUGH. 
The population amounts to 1979 individuals. The numbers of 
acres are — 4216 arable; 900 meadow; 158 woodland; 150 waste 
land — in all 5424 acres. There is a workhouse, which is farmed 
at 3s. a head per week ; flour at Is. 3rf. a gallon ; and 25 inmates 
being secured to the contractor. The inmates are either aged, 
infirm, or children, with occasionally an able-bodied man, during 
the winter months. 

The medical man receives fifty guineas a year. One shilling a 
week is paid as rent for every person who has a third child ; and 
the price of a gallon of flour is allowed for every child in family 
above that number. Aged and infirm persons, imable to work, if 
not in the workhouse, are allowed from Is. Sr/. to 2s. 6cf. a week, 
and additional relief in cases of necessity. A similar amount of 
allowance is extended to widows, orphan and deserted children. 

The parish possesses no means of employing labour profitably ; 
but all able-bodied applicants for labour or relief are put upon 
the roads^, or to dig gravel in pits. For above nine months of 
last winter, 1831-2, there were 130 able-bodied men at parish 
work. During the winter mociths the number reached 176. The 
whole number of labourers, inclusive of bricklayers, carpenters, 

• Included under this head is about 1000/. annually paid to labourers in 
regular employment, on account oftheir families. The allowance made for 
children to men on the parish is iacluded under the bead " Labour." 

t The difiVtrence in the amount expended and the amount levied U ac- 
counteil for by the batatice in hand, and the uncollected rate upon cotb^s. 

X Included in the bills of 1832 U 100^. allowed Co committee for emigration 
for this parish. 

$ The surface of the roads in many parts of Sussex is so good, that I have 
heard it said, " If a man finds a stone upon it, ha must make a bole into 
vrhich to put it,'' 
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shoemakers, &c., is stated to be 308. In the month of September 
parish wages were as follows : — ■ 

A single man was allowed to work four days in the week at U. a day. 

A mwrried mW worked the whole week at 8*. 

With one child at 9t. 

With two Children at 10*. 

Upon my return to this parish, in the end of the montli of 
October lagt, these wages had beeh reduced to the following 
scale : — 

A man with a wife and two children received Is. 6d. 

A man with a wife and one child, Is. id. a day. 

A man and wife. Is. 2d. ft day. 

Single men above 31 years received It. a day, 

Ditto irom 18 to 21, Is. a day for five days in the week. 

Ditto from 15 to 18, lOrf. a day for five days. 

Ditto from 12 to 15, 5d. a day. 

Those who only work a limited number of days ore under n6 
control, and no inquiry is made into their occupations, pursuits, 
or earnings during the other days in the week. The shifting 
system is naver adopted as a permanent arrang^nent ; although 
• shilling or two is givea to enable a man to go and look for work 
out of the parish. 

Cottage rent varies from il. to 6i., with a garden of from 20 to 
25 rods. 

A select vestry existed, tn name, up till last March, but has 
been discontinued m fact for some years. Few attend beside the 
parish officers. The overseers are usually farmers, but this year 
a tradesman is in ofBce. An assistant-overseer was appointed ten 
years ago, and still continues. The present assistant-overseer 
receives 25/<. He acts as vestry-clerk, and also as superintendent 
of the men on the roads. 

The rates last year reached 14s. in the pound, on a valuation 
made in 1829, and then put at two-thirds, out which is now con- 
sidered rack-rent. The expenditure of last year was as follows. 
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Poor-hoiue ...... 266 8 3 

Old, iafinn, widawa, aud fathetUii children , . 550 4 6 

OcMiioTiBlrelief Id illnewuiddiitin*, udfraclBthliiRlinil .»« d n 

•ndgirlB going arit to servico . . . J """' *' , r. 



Relief to able-bodied men— 
In houae-rent. It. a week foi every third child 
1 galloD of flour (be eveif child aDoTeUiies . . 

Poor-nlei allowed lo cotttfen . 
Able-bodied men on the lo&da paid from fba pOM-ntes 



Law eipeuaea . < 


15 4 2 


Clerks' fee* at the Bench 


S 10 




92 




22 10 S 


Beadle's BBlary 


31 4 


County and bridge rates . 


67 19 6 


Churchwaidea-i bLUi iokead of a lata 


la B I 




312 17 6 


Three GuniUca emipatiBg to Canada 


120 




1398 a & 




3717 18 S^ 



4448 16 74 
or near 45«. per h«ad on the population. 

Wages in Sossex have been \2s., but a redaction to 10s. was 
very generally talked of, and has taken place in some of the ad- 
joining parishes. Many brmers make a difference of nearly one 
half to the married and single men : turning them off when the 
weather i« wet, and only employing them for half days. When 
the nature of the work admits of it, task-work is general, but 
rarely above 2a. can be earned at this : constant work eannot he 
said to average above eight months in a year. 

ended on tke roadi by fite w«7-warde&. 
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The condition of this parish, possessing perhaps greater advan- 
tages of situation and soil than any other in the weald of Sussex, 
though, in common with most of them, destitute of the wholesome 
influence of a resident proprietor, is truly lamentable. The hap- 
piness and prosperity of the parish have been sacrificed, and, I 
fear, past hopes of recovery, hy a bitter animosity which has 
sprung up between the parishioners and the rector, respecting 
the amount of composition to be paid for tithes, which are now 
nearly all taken in kind. The loss of independent feehng, of 
industrious habits, and respect and attachment for their superiors, 
which necessarily follow the vicbus and demoralizing practice of 
setting large numbers of men to work together at unprofitable 
work and inadequate wages, to which the parish has been forced, 
have been the ruinous and melancholy consequences to the labour- 
ing class. In this state of disagreement, the parishioners have, 
for the last two years, (for the purpose, it would seem, of bringing 
the rector into their own terms,) been in the habit of throwing a 
large proportion of labourers on the roads, wliose wages are paid 
out of the rates, and so, by means of the poor-laws, they nave 
thrown an additional burthen on the rector as a rate-payer. In 
addition to this, they have lately attempted to come to an agree- 
ment, under Sir Charles Burrell's Act, that each person assessed 
to the poor-rates should employ an able-bodied labourer for every 
30/. of his assessment, or pay at the rate of 10s. per week for each 
man so to be employed ; the result of which agreement would be 
to compel the rector to employer pay for a number of labourers*, 
for whom, in fact, he has no employment — and thus the breach 
has been still more widened. 

Whether the exercise of a little more concession on the one 
hand, and a little more temper and reason on the other, might 
not restore the tone of this parish, is well worthy the serious con- 
sideration of those who have brought it to its present most un- 
healthy state. 

WISBOROUGH GREEN. 
This parish has a population of 1782 persons, and contains near 
8000 acres, of which two-thirds are arable, and the rest woodland 
or waste. 

The parish has a workhouse, farmed at 25. 9d. per head per 
week, hut varying with the price of flour. Last year able-bodied 
single men were put into it, but owing to the dilapidated state of 

* The whole living being rated at 1 0501., the numlwr of labourers thrown 
upon the rector would be thirtv-flve, being ilOl. a year for labour alone, and 
independent of a poor-rate, which certainly is a most efectual mode of re- 
ducing the cburch If '"" ' " 
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the hou«B, and the want of means to enforce discipline, this course 
will not be again punaed. 

The medical man receives 40 ^ineai a year. No rent is paid 
out of the rates. Aged and impotent persons, out of the irork- 
bouae, are allowed from 2i. to 2i. Gii. a week. Widows are allowed 
from if. to 2t. 6d., according to their families and opportunities 
to earn anything. 

If an able-bodied single man applies to the parish, he is put to 
woric on the roads at &s. a week. 

A man with a wife is paid ?j. at the esme work. 

A man with a wife and one child, Bs. 

A roan with a wife and two children, 9s. ', and If. 6d. is allowed in 
money for every additional child. 

This I*. Gd. 19 allowed to every labourer for his third child, 
whether working for the parish or for an individual. A trades- 
man, or journeyman in employment, is expected to keep three 
children. 

The common practice of giving a regular allowance of a few 
shillings a week, and requiring no work in return, is not adopted. 

The roundsman, or ticket-system, did not give satisfaction, 
either to the labourer or farmer, when tried about ten years ago. 

The average number out of employment for the last five win- 
ters has been 80. In the winter of 1830-1 the number exceeded 
100 for a few months, but this was owing to the parish wages 
having been raised through intimidation, which brought many 
home to their parish. In the winter of 1831-2 the number em- 
pl«wd by the parish was 84. 

There are two overseers, generally farmers. A guardian receives 
2K. a year, and the vestry-clerk has a salary of 101. 

The vestry is now an open one. Up to the month of Novem- 
ber, 1830, this parish had a select vestry. This was given up, as 
those who at that time composed it ceased to attend, owing to the 
alarm caused by tha disturbances. The members of it were un- 
willing to incur the odium which was thrown upon the vestry, and 
by degrees the meetings ceased to be attended. 

Tha parish accounts are made up half-yearly, but not printed. 
The accounts of this parish, as furnished to me, are as follow ; 
and amount to rather more than 35$. per head on the population. 
It will be seen that they have increased one-third in the last four 
year>f though the population, from 1821 to 1831, has increased 
very slightly, only from 1649 to 1782. 
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72 Mr. Maclean's Report—Surrey and Susfex — Walberton. 

WALBERTON. 

This parish contains a population of 616 individuals and 1600 
acres, of which three-fourths belong lo one person, Mr. Pryme ; 
it has a share in a workhouse incorporated with the two adjoining 
parishes of Yapton and Felpham. Each parish contracts for 
seventeen inmates, and pays 9(i. a head per week for every one 
deficient of that number. The contract price is 'As. Id. per head 

fer week when wheat is 10/. a load ; and when wheat advances 
I. per load, the price rises a penny per head. 
A medical man receives Jo/, a year, and attends all the poor. 
No rent is paid out of the poor-rates. There are four tenements 
belonging to the pariah, into which poor families, unable to pro- 
vide accommodation for themselves, are put 

Aged and infirm persons are allowed to live with their friends, 
and receive from the parish something less per week than they 
would cost in the house. Arrangements are made to support 
orphans and deserted children amon? their friends, if they have 
any, rather than to put them into the poor-house. There is a 
fHendly society in the parish, to which many from the adjoining 
parishes are subscribers. It is well managed, and thrives. 

For the last five years the occupiers of land have agreed, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pryme, (a resident proprietor ana magistrate, 
to whose residence and influence the comparatively good state of 
this parish is to be mainly attributed,) to employ all the labourers 
in the parish, in the proportion of two men and a boy for every 
50/. assessment. By adopting this suggestion, the parish sup- 
poses that they have reduced the rates ; they certainly appear to 
have increased the comforts and morals of the people, and, of 
course, have had less recourse to the objectionable plan of send- 
ing the men to the roads in gangs. The average number of men 
upon the roads, since the adoption of the above plan, has not 
exceeded four, although it had previously been twelve, and was 
increasing, Those who do work upon the roads get as follows : — 

A single man, 1^. 

A man and wife, Bs. 

A man, wife, and two children, lOi. 
At the same time it is considered that the farmer employs a third 
more labour than is for his advantage, or he would otherwise do, 
so that the real reduction of rate is much less than would appear. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether the real expense has not in- 
creased since it has been adopted. The roundsman or ticket- 
system is unknown in this parish, and wages are never made up 
out of the rates, except that an allowance of a gallon of flour is 
made for every child above two. It is considered that many 
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receive this allowance who could do without it ; but as they have 
been accustomed to it, and consider it their right, it is supposed 
that there would be great difficulty in stopping it. It is, however, 
at present under consideration. 

Since the disturbances in the end of the year 1830, wages have 
been \2s. The tanners have very few men resident in their 
femilies, and there is scarcely an able-bodied single man in the 

?arish, as they marry at the age of seventeen and eighteen. 
'hose employed in the parish are all parishioners, which is another 
reason for supposing that the agreement to divide the laboui'ers 
among the rate-payers has been less beneficial than the pa- 
rishioners suppose. In fact, the very trifling decrease since 1817, 
when the rates were 494/., though the population has been abso- 
lutely stationary since 1811, shows that no material benefit has 
been obtained. The occupiers of land have confined themselves 
entirely to the employment of these, though they are sensible that 
they do less work than out-parishioners. 

Cottage rent is usually 41., with a Hmall garden. The cottages 

in this parish are very auperior, and generally contain four rooms. 

There are two overseers, who merely collect the rates: a 

fuardian is elected annually, who expends ; he has no salary. 
'he parish accounts are made up yearly, and audited by the 
vestry, which Is an open one, and well attended by the clei^man, 
gentlemen, and farmers. 

The expenditure for the last six years has been, 
1826 . . ^5U 

1821 . . 660 

636 
515 
515 
46S 

The rates have varied from 6». to 8*. in the pound. The valua- 
tion is considered to be very near three-fourths of a rack-rent on 
land, but ranch less on house properly. 

Twenty-seven persons were emigrated in the last two years, to 
York, in Upper Canada, at an expense in all of 280/. The owners 
of land paid one-third, and the remaining two-thirds are to be 
paid from the rates within four years. 



SHIPLEV. 

This parish contains a population of 1181, and 6700 acres, of 
which 6000 are arable, meadow, or pasture, and 700 rough or 
woodland. The workhouse has an average of 45 inmates, who 
are farmed, — 
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If under 16 years of age, at 2«. 6d. per head per veek. 
If above 16 and under 25, at 3f. 
All above 25, at 2s. 6d. 
All females at 2s. 6d. 
A medical man receives 45 ^ineas a year. Chie shilling a week 
is now paid as rent where the family amounts to four in number ; 
hitherto 30s. a year has been paid es rent for a man with three 
children. Aged and infirm persons, not in the workhousa, are 
allowed 2». or 2>. Gd. a week. Widows, oTpbaas, and deserted 
children, allowed 2>. a week. 

The alternative of 2». 6d. a week without any work being re- 
quired, or the workhouse, is offered to able-bodied single men~ 
the former is usually preferred. A m£ui and wife, vrithout any 
children, may go into the workhouse, or receive in money the 
amount which it would coat the parish to maintain them there. 

A man with a wife aud one child is set to work at Is. 4d. a day. 

Ditto ditto two children, at Is. Sd. 

A gallon of flour is allowed for every child in family above two. 

Single men are now (3Ist January, 1833) empby^d on (he parish 

farm, and allowed to earn 5s. » week- 
Married men receive 6s. 

With one child, 8s. 

"With two children, 10*. 

With three children, 10s. for labour. 

A gallon of flour ia allowed for each child above two in a family ; 
and 6d. a week for rent if the family exceeds three. 
The greatest number on the parish at one time last winter (1831-2) 
was 133, and the average of the six winter months was 108. 

The parish has lately taken, at a rent of 80/., a farm of 320 
acres, which had been thrown out of cultivation owing to the poor- 
ness of the land and the excess of the rates. Four other farms 
have since been thrown up into the hands of their landlords, who 
are unable to find tenants for them. Those labourers only who 
have two children are regularly employed on the farm. 

A labour-rate, under Sir Charles Buirell's act, has been 
adopted, by the terms of which every rate-payor is to pay or take 
out in labour a 4s. Gd. rate in six weeks. It was soon after 
found, although the farmers all employed men according to this 
scale, that the number of unemployed men was very little dimi- 
nished. 

There is a select vestry, and an assistant -overseer at a salary of 
501. a year, who makes all payments and superintends the parish 
labour. Sir Charles Burrell is the only resident proprietor. No 
clergyman resides in the parish. 

The rates of the year ending Lady-day, 1832, were 27s. in the 
pound, on a valuation made about the year 1829, and then put 
on two-thirds, but now considered to be very nearly on the 
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1830. 


1831. 


1 332. 


£. ,. d. 


£. #. d. 


£. >. d. 


834 3 


76S 4 6 


1,069 8 


814 U U 


845 13 31 


834 7 4 


172 ]6 2 


115 12 7 


110 18 3 


391 17 5i 
311 &| 


235 6 6 


275 11 9 


604 11 11 


779 13 U 


317 18 10 


3^7 8 U 
244 IS 3| 


485 3 6i 

354 14 2\ 


300 5 11 


3,IS2 16 3 


3,171 14 2J 


3,809 16 



rack-rent. Great difficulty is experienced in collecting the rates ; 
and the assistant-overseer is frequently without money when he 
requires it. 

The expenditure has been, for the respective years ending 
Lady-day, 



Clothbg and keeping cbildren 
Wotkhouiie aceoimt 
Cawal .... 

Sundry expenses , . 

Reut paid for Paupeis . . 

Totil ... , _ 

amounting io&2s. per head on the population.' 

The sum expended from the poor-rate in 1822 was 2,242?. ; 
from which period it gradually increased down to 1829, in which 
year it had reached 2,889/. In 1832 the expenditure was 3,809i, 

The population of 1831 exceeds that of 1821 by 21 persons 
only. 

HORSHAM. 
This parish contains a population of 5105 individuals, and 9300 
acres, arable, meadow, and built upon. There is a poor-house, 
which is not farmed, but has a governor at a salary of 30/, In- 
clusive of all expense, and the value of the labour of the inmates, 
the cost per head at this time is 23. ^\d. per week, and the num- 
ber of inmates is forty-nine, 

A medical man is paid 70/. a year. It has been the practice 
for many years to assist in paying rent for all the lower classes 
who apply for it, and although the vestry is sensible of the mis- 
chievous tendency of the practice, they feel unable to refuse it. 
The rule is in do case to pay above Is. a week. A receipt in 
full is, however, taken from the landlord. On an average the 
parish pays above 200/. a year in rent. Aged and infirm persons 
receive out of the poor-house from 2*. 6d. to 3*. a week. Widows 
receive about the same. 

If an able-bodied single man applies for relief to the vestry, his 
circumstances are inquired into as well as the assistant-overseer 
can effect il. The same course is pursued with the married men 
and those with families. There is no scale by which parochial 
relief is administered. A scale was sanctioned by the magistrates 
and other gentlemen at the time of the disturbances in 1830, by 
which relief was given to all able-bodied men, at the rate of 12«. 
a week, and \i. w. a week for the third child, but it was found 
impossible to carry this plan into effect. It is difficult to say 
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whether the complaints of the payers, when this scale was 
adopted, or those of the receivers, when it was abandoned, were 
the loudest*. 

The greatest number at parish work during last winter was 
sixty at one time. The average of the winter months was forty- 
five. These were all set to spade husbandry on sixteen acres, 
which the parish had taken for the purpose, or put upon the roads 
under the superintendence of the way-warden, an unpaid officer. 

No application for relief from an able-bodied man is now 
granted, without inquiry into his necessities and opportunities of 
obtaining employment for himself. To show that he has used 
due diligence in endeavouring to obtain work for himself, a ticket 
is given Dy the assistant-overseer to each pauper, stating his name 
and age, whether he is married or single, his trade and number 
of children, and a request to the rate-payer to whom he makes 
application for work, to sign the ticket, and mention the day of 
the month on which the pauper applied. 

There are four overseers, two for the town and two for the 
country, wilh one assistant at 80!. a year. The vestry is a select 
one and well attended, the clergyman being present and taking 
the chair. 

The rates are called 14s. in the pound, upon an assessment called 
and supposed to be two'thirds on land, but not above one-fidh 
upon houses. The expenditure for the last four years has been — 

3146 16 9| 
3572 15 8* 
3293 IS 2 

During the disturbances of the winter of 1830, very serious 
riots took place here, the effects of which are felt up to the present 
time, not only in the increase of the rates, but in the disaffected 
and malicious conduct of the lower classes. The more respectable 
inhabitants live in continual dread of the destruction of their pro- 
perty. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient, humble Servant, 

C. H. Maclean. 
Lincoln't Inn, December, 1832, 

* Tbe vestT}' bad assembled in November, 1830, for the purpose of electing 

an aggistan^ overseer. The labouring classes collected to the number of maav 
hundreds frotn this and the adjoining parishes, obstructed the proceedings of 
tbe vestry, and with threats and intimidating language proposed a scale of 
2#, 6rf. a day for wages, and 2*. a week for every child in family above two. 
The vestry adjourned till nest day, when the scale mentioned in the test Wm 
agreed la, but, as there stated, never acted upon. 
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No. IV. — Extracts from the Evidence taken by Mr. Wrot- 
tesley and Mr. Cameron, jissistant-Commisxioners in Buck- 
inghamshire, with a fevi Remarks arising out of them. 
Wb have selected those portions of the evidence collected by us, 
which follow, with a view to illustrate the effect produced upon the 
-habits of the labouring population, by the wayin which parish 
relief and wages are distributed among them. The general prin- 
ciple which regulates the practice in respect of relief is, that all 
are to receive it who are inwant ofit, orrather(for no very rigorous 
scrutiny is instituted into the circumstances of each case) who 
appear to be in want of it. Whether that want is produced by 
imprudent marriages, or idleness, or thoughtless extravagance, or 
even by squandenng resources with the deliberate intention of 
coming upon the parish, appears to be quite indifferent. Want, as 
want, constitutes a complete title to rehef. Wages, considered as 
the result of a bargain between the capitalist and the labourer, for 
the advantage of both parties, can hardly be said to exist. The 
farmer, like the parish, commonly pays every man according to 
the wants of himself and his family, and then gets what work he 
can out of him. Under this system the lot of every man is the 
same. No one can raise himself by good conduct above the ordi- 
nary level, no one can sink himself below it by the opposite course. 
The results, as far as we were able to observe them, corresponded 
with the expectation which is excited by contemplating the causes 
in operation. The veracity, the frugality, the industry, and the 
domestic virtues of the lower classes must be very nearly extinct, 
unless the following are (which we have no reason to suppose) 
extraordinary instances of their deficiency. 

We found the practice of giving relief without work to the able- 
bodied, in the shape of bread-money, prevailing in every parish 
we visited in Bucks, except Aylesbury. It is not systematically 
given in any other shape. At Marlow, however, we found money 
given to able-bodied men, amongthe numerous experiments which 
the pressure of the evil and ignorance of its true nature and 
causes have driven the parish authorities to make. The assistant 
overseer says, 

" In the year ending March, 1831, we thought if a man ap- 
plied to us for work, it was quite as well to give liim a trifle, (per- 
haps 2« 6ff. to a single man, and more to a married man,) and 
let him seek work where he could find it." 

The assistant -overseer approved of this plan, and thought he 
proved the justness of his opinion by showing us that it had pro- 
duced a saving during the short period in which it was tried. 
Fortunately, there were others in the parish who, having less 
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interest than the assistant -overseer in a plan which so materially 
lightened his duties, looked a little further into the effect it was 
likely to have on the rales, and the parish now always finds work, 
or what is called work, for those who apply. 

The number of labourers employed by the parish at Great 
Marlow, during thv year ending March, 1832, was 104. They 
are employed in digging gravel in a field rented by tjie pariah for 
that purpose, and in repairing the puish roads. A single man 
receives 4s. a week ; a married man It. more for his wife, and 
I<. 6d. for each child. 

In order to exhibit the whole amount of the evil produced by 
relieving the able-bodied at Marlow, it is necessary to observe, that 
for many years the business of making skewers has been carried 
on in the town. The skewers are generally made of what is called 
prick-wood, which grows in the hedges. The people keep donkeys, 
and go all over the country searching for this wood, so that when 
the neighbouring villagers see a man with a donkey, they say, 
" There's a Marlow man." 

Tlie whole business of skewer-making, or skewerting, as it is 
called, is involved in profound mystery. Both the capitalists and 
the labourers conceal with the utmost care from the parish officers 
what they respectively give and i-eceive, in order that the allowance 
the labourers get from the parish may not be decreased in conse- 
quence of the earnings of themselves and their families as skew- 
erters. A labourer employed by the parish at Marlow gives his 
work to it from six a.m. to six p.m. in the summer, and from day- 
light to dark in the winter ; at other hours he can occupy himself 
in making skewers ; and his children, as well €is the children of 
widows receiving relief from the parish, can occupy themselves at 
all times in cutting or making skewers. Although this is known 
in various ways, it is extremely difficult to produce such evidence 
of it before the magistrates or the select vestry as will enable them 
to regulate the relief granted accordingly. 

Mr. Field stated that he had made inquiries of one of the per- 
sons who employ the skewerters, who assured him that he did not 
dare tell what they earned ; for that if he did they would not 
work for him. Mr. Field repeated part of the conversation which 
passed, as follows : — 

' I said, " Perhaps they earn 20*., 30»., or 40«. a week t" He 
answered, " Perhaps they do." I said, " Perhaps 50«. ?" He 
answered, " I can't say." * 

Mr. Field's own belief is, that a family in which there are five 
or six children, can earn as much as 40^. a week in those weeks 
in which they work up and sell their materials. 

Mr. Gibbous, the churchward^i, Btates, that Dean Street is the 
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principal reaideiice of the akewerters ; that the people in that street 
are observed to live very extravagantly with reference to their 
situation in life, and are excellent customers to the public-houses 
for beer. 

Dr. Scobell, a very active magistrate, says, " When we impose 
a fine upon a man known to be a skewerter, (which we very often 
have occasion to do,) we almost alwa^ find that he pays his fine ; 
whereas a man of the same station, not so employed, is seldom 
able to pay, and goes to the tread-mill." 

This business of skewerting might, we presume, be carried on as 
honestly as any other business, if the allowance-system did not 
render concealment, wherever concealment Is practicable, the in- 
terest of all those who live by the sweat of their brow. In the 
skewerting business concealment is practicable, for the mate- 
rials can be collected surreptitiously and worked up in private, 
and the capitalists engaged in the trade are few in number and 
understand one another. This concealment, which, in the occu- 
pation in question, is sought only for the purpose of defrauding 
the rate-payers, has all the same bad effects upon the character 
of the workmen as concealment employed to cover a direct brea<^ 
of the laws, and the character of the skewerter has accordingly 
been represented to us as resembling that of the poacher and 
smuggler. We think it clear, therefore, that nothing prevents 
the whole population of those districts, in which the full malignity 
of the allowance -system is developed, from reaching the same 
point of demoraliEation ; but the circumstance that the fact of a 
labourer being employed, and the amount of wages he receives, 
are, in general, matter of notoriety. 

There are also three persons who employ the women of Marlow 
in satin-stitch : one of them resides in London, the other two on 
the spot ; and the assistant-overseer states, tiiat he finds the same 
kind of diiBculty in ascertaining the earnings of the women thus 
employed as in the case of the skewerters. 

Whoever has an income, which is not lai^e enough to make his 
condition better than that of a parish pauper, derives, of course, 
no benefit from such an income, because he is thereby excluded 
from parish relief. His business is, therefore, to seU or mortgage 
his income, dispose of the sum which he thus raises according to 
his pleasure, and throw himself on the parish. 

Two cases came to our knowledge in which this sort of pro- 
ceeding is exemplified. 

The first was that of a widow, who applied to the select vestry 
at Marlow for relief, l^e assistant-overseer stated to the vestry 
that she had an income of 2«. a week, arising from a bequest. 
She admitted this, and the vesby retted relief. She then went 
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before the magistrates, and made oath that she had mortg^ed her 
income of 2s. a week for two years to come, in order to make up 
the sum necessary for apprenticing her son to a cordwainer, (the 
remainder of the sum was to come from an apprenticing charity,) 
and that consequently she had then no income at all. The ma- 
gistrates ordered her Is. 6d. a week for one month. 

We do not adduce this case for the purpose of casting the 
slightest reflection on the magistrates. The woman swore, in 
addition to what is stated above, that she also applied on account 
of another child die had at home, which may have weighed with 
them ; and even if ttiat circumstance had not existed, we will not 
undertake to say that they could hare legally refused to relieve 
the woman, because she had placed herself in a situation to 
require it. We adduc« this case for the purpose of showing the 
effect which is produced on the minds of the people by the doc- 
trine, that destitution, however produced, constitutes a claim to be 
supported by the community. 

It Is very likely that this woman was swearing to nothing that 
was not strictly true, but the temptation to fraud, collusion, and 
perjury, which such a situation must hold out, is too obvious to 
need further remark. 

The other case was as follows : — 

Thomas Easton was the surviving trustee of a Dissenters' 
chapel, and of some land at Princes Kisborough. The land had 
been left by will for the benefit of a Dissenting minister and con- 
gregation, and the rents and profits had been for some time applied 
to tne use of a Presbyterian minister and congregation. Upon 
that sect becoming extinct in the parish, Elaston applied the rents 
uid profits to his own use, and afterwards contracted to sell the 
land to his father-in-law, but no conveyance was executed. This 
mode of enjoying the trust- property did very well until the parish 
officers discovered it, upon which they refused relief to all the 
parties, whereupon Easton and his father-in-law sold the property 
to a third person, disposed of the purchase- money according to 
their own fancies, and again claimed and were admitted to ihe 
privileges of pauperism. The father-in-law has a family, and 
EastonliimseK who told us the whole story with great alacrity, 
and not without mirth, has nine children, and is now employed 
by the pansh at 2s. a week. 

Another case was mentioned to us by Sir John Dashwood King, 
which may be properly introduced here. 

" There is a soldier," said Sir John, " named Durrant, a pa- 
rishioner of Wendover, who has a pension of 3s, 6d. a week ; the 
farmers will not employ him for more days in the week than will 
suffice to make up his earnings, including his pension, to 7>- I 
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have given him employment, and he is a very good roan. I know 
him well." 

It is plain that this man, and every man so placed, has the 
strongest motive for concealing, or selling, his income. A pen- 
sion from government being an income which can neither be coD' 
cealed nor sold, is of no value, because the right to parish relief 
is abated pro ianto, and in this neighbourhood there appears to 
be no difference between wages and relief, except that one is paid 
by the fanners, the other by the parish. 

The effects produced upon the industry of the labourers, and 
on the opinions of the parish officers as to what ought to be the 
industry of a labourer, are strikingly illustrated at West Wycombe, 
Mr. Dashwood has there offered to let the able-bodied paupers 
dig his ground at 1/. an acre (the cost of ploughing), but the 
parish has invariably refused his offers. 

Mr. Dashwood informed us, that he always offers the labourers 
work by the grale ; that they frequently refuse and apply to the 
parish officers, who would provide parish employment, if he did 
not take care to apprize them of the circumstances. If, being 
thu3 apprized, they refuse to do so, the labourer probably goes 
to a magistrate, who, upon hearing the case, perhaps directs 
him to return to Mr. Dashwood, and take the work offered him. 
Then if it should happen that Mr. Dashwood has, in the mean 
time, hired another person, the magistrate feels himself compelled 
to order the parish officers to find the man employment, and so 
he gains his point. " It is true," said Mr. Dashwood, " the 
parish officers might have the man sent to prison for refusing 
work, but the expense generally deters them." 

This dread of expense seems to arise from the circumstance 
that the parish officers are annually appointed, in consequence of 
which, it is only by immediate savings that they can gain any 
credit. Expense incurred with a view to remote savings would 
redound to the credit of future officers. 

Mr. Dashwood stated also, that having occasion to clean out a 
piece of water, he told the parish officers there was that work to 
be done, but they did not undertake it. He then contracted with 
a man from Woburn, who undertook to do the work at so much a 
load, the conlractor paying the labourers at 2s. a day, or IOj. a 
week and beer. He brought labourers from Woburn. At last a 
few of the West Wycombe people came to assist in the work, but 
one man, who was sent by the parish officers, said he \\s.% not 
used lo water work, and would not do it. The officers did sum- 
mon him, and he was sent to prison. 

Mr. Dashwood said, this work would have employed the sur- 
plus labourers for two months, at least, during the winter. 
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. Mr. Heath, indeed, stated in justification of the West Wycombe 
people, that they are unaccustomed lo such work, whereas the 
labourers from Woburn were water-cress men, accustomed to be 
constantly up to their knees in water, and that he believed Mr. 
Dashwooa did not o3er sufficient wages for such work. 

It would, of course, be right, in giving an account of this 
transaction, to state what Mr. Heath said, whatever the effect of 
it might be : but it seems to us, that his remark only makes the 
case a still stronger illustration of the mischievous effects which 
flow from relief to the able-bodied. 

Not only do the able-bodied labourers of West Wycombe think 
they have a right to support at all events, and to take aud refuse 
what work they please without forfeiting that right, hut this 
opinion of theirs seems quite reasonable to a man far above them 
in station. 

The notion of wages as a contract beneficial to both parties, 
seems to be nearly obhterated from the minds of the people of 
West Wycombe. 

Mr. Henry Curtis, the vestry-clerk and assistant-oversew, 
states, that the rate of wages paid by the parish is, — 

To a single man under 20 . 3f . a week. 

Ditto above 20 . . . ' 

Married man without children . 

Ditto with one child 

Ditto with two > . 

Ditto with thre« and upwards 

besides which every labourer, whether employed by the parish or 

by an individual, receives under the name of bread money, I s. 6d, 

for each child that he has above the number of three. There is 

one fomily with six children on the parish, receiving 9«. as parish 

wages, and 4a. 6d. as bread money. 

We asked what wages the farmers give, the answer was, " The 
same as the parish." 

We pointed out that this could hardly be, as the formers would 
then be giving different wages to married and single men. 

Mr. Curtis then said, the farmers gave the same rate as the 
parish to married men, and that if a farmer refused to pay this 
rate, the labourer would apply to a magistrate. 

" But the magistrate," we remarked, " could not make an order 
upon a farmer." 

Mr, Curtis, after some hesitation, answered, " No ; but the 
man would immediately come upon the parish, and the farmers 
never refuse this rate." 

Mr. Curtis has evidently no idea that wages ought to be a 
matter of bargain ; be supposes that the farmer ought to give 9s. 
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because that is what the magistrates would order the o 
give. 

We asked Mr. Joseph Lacey, churchwarden of West Wycombe, 
if piece work was comiaoa : he answered, " There is very little, 
it does not answer." 

" Why not?" 

" We have got too many people, and want to employ them," 

" You mean that men would do too much work if employed 
by the piece." 

" Tlmt is what I mean." 

Mr. Curtis having stated that a man, his Wife and six chil- 
dren, had bren sent to the parish by an order of removal, added, 
" We have admitted him into the workhouse till we can find a 
house for him." 

" You mean, till he can find a house." 

" We must find him a liouse. I do not think any landlord 
would let him a house, if the parbh was not security. The 
parish is security in a great many instances ; in some cases we 
stop part of the allowance of a family in order to pay the rentj 
in some cases we pay the whole rent out of the poor-rate." 

Mr. Thomas Fowler, the overseer of Aston Clinton, stated that 
the young men of that parish " dress very smart on a Sunday, 
and come to the overseer next day. When they earn money at 
harvest time, they spend it in something fine, not caring about 
durability, and will come to the overseer immediately after har- 
vest. If we refuse them, they run to the magistrates, who always 
side with the poor since the riots." 

Mr. Edward Pheby, the overseer of Fingest, having described 
to us the allowance system as prevailing in his parish, we inquired 
if he did not think it made the people less industrious than they 
otherwise would be. 

" Periiaps it does," he replied, " hut we cannot help ourselves ; 
if we refuse this allowance, the magistrates order it, and then 
there is the additional expense of the summons, &c." 

There are not, tn fact, many apphcations made to the magis- 
trates, for we know what they will order, and do it of our own 
accord to save expense." 

Mr. Thranas Thorn, overseer of Brierton, says, " We pay the 
rents of many cottagers. Some will come and say, when they 
have got large families, that they want to come into the work- 
house, and then we pay their rents in order to keep them away, 
because they must have a place found them." 

In looking over the parish books we found the following entry : 
" April 2, 1831, Mr. Slitea for William Evans at Thame, 2i." 
W* ^ked the meaiuBs of this, and the overseer exiAained that 
a2 
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" EvaDB used to go tramping about the country. He had been on 
the parish some time before, but went away into Norfolk, where 
he married, and then came back under an order of removal. The 
parish officers put him on the roads, but he soon got tired of that, 
and offered the overseer, if he would give him some money, not 
to come back so long as he was in of&ce." 

" Have you seen anything of him since T' 

" No, but he will very likely come down now after the summer 
is over." 

We turned over the leaves and found "October 13, 1832, 
William Evans, 1/" 

" What is this?" 

" I did not know he had come again." 

We showed him the entry. 

" This is Mr. Bond's account. There are two overseers for 
Brierton, ami one for the hamlet of Broughton. Bond is the 
oversetr for Broughton. Each of the three pays for the whole 
parish during four months in the year. I did not know he had 
given Evans any thing." 

Mr. Thom, however, saw no objection to the payment, for he 
only remarked, when it was brought to his notice, " They gave 
Evans II. rather than be plagued with him, for he won't do any 
work. It is better giving him 1/., than having him all the winter. 

Mr Robert Brath, the churchwarden of Stone, slated asfiillows: 

" There is a butcher who occupies, I think, 20 acres of land, 
who has five or six cows and a horse. A son of this butcher, an 
able-bodied man, is constantly on the parish." 

We asked why the 43d Eliz. c. 2, s. 7. was not enforced against 
the butcher. 

The answer was, " I have been dearous of doing so, but I got 
DO one to agree with me, and it is hard to incur so much ill will." 

Mr. Thomas Pattison, overseer of Buckland, stated as follows : 

" There is a woman of this parish who has had two bastards by 
different men, and is now living with a third, who belongs to 
another parish ; some time ago sne was with child by him. He 
offered to marry her if the overseer would give him '2i., buy the 
ring, and pay the expense of the ceremony. The overseer hesi- 
tated, and before the completion of the bargain, the woman mis- 
carried. Then the man was no longer wilUng to marry. She is 
now with child again, and has made the same proposition to me, 
and says, ' You had better give what I ask, or I shall be passed 
home to you.' " 

This same woman is also an example of the sort of filial piety 
which flourishes under the influence of the poor-laws; for the 
overseer proceeded to inform us that she has an aged mother who 
is ^uite helpless. 
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" I told her," he said, " that !f she married, she had better take 
ner mother to live with her, oflering her at the same time St. 6d. 
a week, which is Gd, more than we now allow her mother ; she 
said she would not have her mother for that money." 

Those whose minds have been moulded by the operation of the 
poor-laws appear not to feel the slightest scruple in asking to be 
paid for the performance of those domestic duties which the most 
brutal savages are in general willing to render gratuitously to 
their own kindred. Whyshould I tend mysick and, aged parents, 
when the parish is. bound to do it? or, if I doperibrm the services, 
why should I excuse. the parish, which is bound to pay for it? 

At Princes Risborough we turned over the minute-book of the 
Select Vestry, and found the following entries ; — • 

" Samuel Simmons 's wife applied to be allowed somethmg for 
looking after her mother who is confined to her bed: the mother 
now receives 3t. 6d. weekly. To be allowed an additidnal 6d. for 
a few weeks." 

" David Walker's wife applied to be allowed something for 
looking after her father and mother (old Stevens and his wife), 
now ill, who receive 6*. weekly. To be allowed Is. weekly." 

" Mary Lacey applies for something for waiting on her mother, 
now ill. Left to the governor. 

" Elizabeth Prime applies to have something allowed for her 
sister looking after her father now ill. Left to the governor." 

We shall conclude these selections with an extract fix>m the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas Raymond Barker, a gentleman who has 
taken great pains in adminialering the parochial affiurs of Ham- 
bledon. He says, 

" In the year 1824 or 1825, there were two labourers who were 
reported to me as extremely industrious men, maintainine large 
families. Neither of them had ever applied for parish relief. I 
thought it advisable that they should receive some mark of public 
approbation, and we gave them 1^. a piece from the parish. 
\ ery shortly afler they both liecame applicants for relief, and have 
continued so ever since," 

Mr. Barker stated that he was not aware that any other cause 
existed for thia change in the conduct of these two men, than the 
above-mentioned gratuity. 
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KtPULATIOV. 
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123 I 114 I 113 I 127 
Sums expended for the Relief of the Poor. 
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The Commissioners were informed, in December la«t, that the 
parish of Choleshury had obtained a rate in aid. Thinking it 
probable that its history might afford an instructive example, they 
applied to the Rev- H. P, Jeston, the rector, and requested from 
him an account of the present state of the parish, and of the causes 
to which it might be attributed. It will be seen from Mr. Jeston's 
letters, that he was able to comply only with the latter part of 
the Commissioners' request. 

To Ae Secretary to the Poor-Law Commissioners. 

Choleabuiy, 4th Juiuaiy, 1833. 

Sir, 

My connexion with the parish commenced only in No- 
vember, 1830, previously to which I had no personal knowledge 
of it, noF any acquaintance with its neighbourhood. I can find 
no other documents, connected with the parish, than the accounts 
of the different overseers from 1820 to the present time. These 
accounts, down to 1829, are most confused; partly from the 
illiterate character of the parish officers, and in other part from 
the very advanced age and infirmities of my predecessor having 
prevented him from interfering with the parish concerns. 

The amount, as specified in the parish books, apparently dis- 
bursed from 1820 to 1829, appears to be greater than is shown 
by the parliamentary returns, of which you send me extracts ; 
though possibly this may arise from items being brought into the 
accounts of each year belonging to the previous year. It is pro- 
bable the sums stated in the parliamentary returns are correct, 
for they were given in by persons who must have best understood 
the accounts. 
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I am informed, by the very oldest of my pariehioners, that sixty 
years ago there was but one person who received parish relief; 
but it should seem that the parish, for many years past, has been 
an overburdened one; though within the last year the burdens 
have been much increased by the land going out of cultivation, 
and the whole population of the parish being thrown upon the 
rates. In fact, for some years, I understand the land was let only 
by means of the proprietors consenting to become guarantee to 
the tenant ag^nst more than a certain amount of parochial bur* 
dens, all above that amount to be considered in lieu of rent. At 
the present moment some of the proprietors, in answer to com* 
mumcations from me upon parish affairs, have confessed an 
intention to abandon altogether their property in the parish, 
rather than give themselves further trouble about it, from their 
actually having lost money by it, the rates having more than 
Swallowed up tne rents. 

About October last, the parish officers not being able to collect 
ftny more funds, threw up their books, and from that time their 
duties have fallen upon myself; for the poor, left without any 
means of maintenance, assembled in a body at my door, whilst I 
was in bed, and applied to me for advice and food. 

My income bemg under 140^. a year rendered my means of 
relief small ; but my duty was to keep them from starving, and 
I accordingly commenced supporting them by daily allowances 
(thread, potatoes, and soup. In the mean time I made several, 
as many as eight or ten, journeys to the magistrates at petty and 
Bpecial sessions, in company with the parish officers, and after a 
delay of three weeks, succeeded in obtaining a " rate in aid," for 
50/., on Drayton, an adjoining parish. 1 hese journeys, eight, 
ten, and fourteen miles each, Ihe parish officers were compelled 
to go on foot, and I must have done the same but for the loan of 
a friend's horse. 

Before the 50/, was obtained, the great distress of the parish 
and my exertions in its behalf becoming known, donations to tha 
amount of 64f. were sent me unsolicited, from the neighbouring 
families, for the use of the poor, and to indemnify myself from 
the expenses I had been at; among the latter was one of 20/. 
from the Countess of Bridge water. 

The present state of the parish is this: — ^The land almost 
wholly abandoned (sixteen acres only, including cottage- gardens, 
being now in cultivation) ; the poor thrown only upon the rates, 
and set to work upon the roads and gravel-pits, and paid for this 
unprofitable labour at the expense of an oi her parish! I have 
given up a small portion of my glebe (the rest is abandoned on 
account of the rates assessed on it) to the parish Officers, rent free, 
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for the use of the poor, on condition that spade-husbfuidry only 
be made use of, and the work done by married men with large 
families; but the employment this can afford must be of short 
continuance. The 50/. will be expended in less than two weeks ; 
and I have apprized the magistrates of the hundred that I shall 
be compelled to apply, on Monday the 14lh instant, at the petty 
sessions, for another "rate in aid." 

I need not say this precarious mode of maintenance for the 
poor is most lamentable in every respect. It is most injurious 
both to their comforts and to their morals ; for it reduces, of 
necessity, their weekly allowance to the lowest possible pittance; 
and it throws them, whilst under excitement from real suffering, 
in a body on the useless labour (or rather idleness) on the roads, 
with no one but myself to superintend them. This is a source of 
great anxiety to me. and a state of demoralization to them, from 
which, for their sakes, 1 earnestly hope some steps may be taken 
to relieve them. At present, I confess, I see no prospect of per- 
manently bettering their condition ; and it is to be feared this 
parish must continue dependent for support on the parishes in th^ 
hundred, by means of rates in aid; for there appears no pro- 
bability of the land being re-occupied, and the longer it remaiua 
uncultivated the greater will be the diflSculty and expense of re- 
cultivation, and the less the produce; whilst the wants of thQ 
parish will be increasincr. The able-bodied poor and the boya 
are, I have just observed, deteriorating physically and morally by 
reason of the want of useful and productive employment, and of 
their receiving parish allowance, without any chance of bettering 
themselves by any exertion or good conduct. 

Perhaps, situate^, as Cholesbury now is, if the common (con- 
taining forty-four acres of good land) were enclosed, under some 
such act and for such purposes as was contemplated last session, 
and if a workhouse were built, the evil under which it now suffers 
might be alleviated. But so long as it continues a parish of its 
present small extent with its present number of poor, the property- 
must be an incumbrance to the proprietor ; for he can expect no 
rent, the rates assessed upon me land far exceeding its \'alue, 
amounting, as they last year have done, to more than 32*. in the* 
pound at rack-rent. 

My experience in parochial afllairs is very limited, not having 
had anything to do with their administration previously to coming, 
to Cholesbury, in November, 1830; so that my suggestions must 
be received with much allowance, and I hope to be excused for 
offering so little assistance. 

I have the honour to rero^Ui &c. 
(Signed) Henry P. Jeston. 
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Mr, Jestcm added the following statemeut of the situation of 
all the inhabitants of the parisE, and of the expense at which 
those who have a claim on Cholesbury are maintained. Bv which 
it will appear that, though the population has but slightly in- 
creased since 1801 (having been then 122 and now only 139), 
and though of those 139 only 101 have a claim on Cholesbury^ 
yet the poor-rates have in that time risen from less than 371. a, 
year to 367^. It is obvious, indeed, that the nistant the poor- 
rate exceeds the net surplus produce^-that is to say, exceeds that 
surplus which, if .there Ve/e nb pbor-Vat4, would* be paid in rent 
— the existing cultivation "becomes not only unprofitable, but a 
source of absolute loss.' And that, as every diminiition of culti- 
vation has a double effect in increasing the rate on the remaining 
cultivation — the number of unemployed labourers being increased 
at the same instant that the fund for payment of rates is dimi- 
nished — the abandonment of property, when it has once begun, is 
likely to proceed in a constantly accelerated ratia Accordingly, 
it appears from Mr. Jeston*s statement, that scarcely a year 
elapsed between the first land going out of cultivation and the 
abandonment of all except 'sixteen acres. 

POPD'tATION OF ' CBOLESBUHT. 

Parishioners not receiving Belief . • 35 
Parishioners receiving Reh'ef • 
Non-Pariihioners (Paupers) . 



Parishioners not receiving ReUef., 



Jeston, the Rev. Henry, wife' and two children 
Dwight, Colly . . , 

Bachelor, lliom&s. wife and child . 

Osbom, Mary . . 

„ Szekiel ... 

Maunders, John, wife and five children . 
Bachelor, William . 
Wright, Robert 

„ Ann 
Carpenter, Ruth 

," Maty . '; . \ . \' \ 

Sills, George, wife, and fonr children , , . , 
Deverill, Richard . j . , 

„ Ann ■ . ' ' . 

Hayo, William, wif<: and child 
„ Thomas 

35 in Number. 
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Incumbent. 

Servant. 

[Parish Clerk and 
\ Bricklayer. 

Publican 

Publican. 
Cobbler. 
Butcher. 

Bastard. 
Ditto. 
Spinster. 
Butcher, 
Farmer. . 



Fanner. 

Labourer to Wm. 
Mayo. 
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PARISHIONSR8 RECEIVING RELIEF, 





79 


Tbora, Thomas 


28 


,. Mary 


US 


„ William 


B 


„ Elizabeth 


R 


„ Ada. 


S 


., J.»y 


1 


Qardner. John 


191 


„ Patience 


12 


„ Mar, Ann 9 


Thorn, William 


50 


„ Mary 


49 




III 


„ Lyilia 


8 


., William 


IH 


„ John 


Ifl 


„ James 


1« 


„ Job . 


10 


„ Joseph 


21 


Cox, Richafd 


S5 


„ Ellen . 


1ft 


„ Pbebe . 


12 


„ David . 


in 


„ Richard . 


9.h 


„ John . 


16 


Norris, John . 


m 


., Elizabeth 


19 


„ Beorje 


1 


Caipentet, Ann 


70 


Bachelor, Ann 


62 


Newton, David 


« 


Pliillis 


45 


Phebe 


15 


„ Charlolle 


13 


„ Jamea 


» 


Sms,Har; . 


76 



LbU Parish Clerk 
Labourer 



Labourers, forsaken 

by their father — 

their mother dead 

Labourei 



Labourei 
Labourei 



ro 4 

{O 1 
1.0 2 



A cripple 
A labmirer 



£3 4 ns 



.7 16 
7 16 
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last of Paupers. 
PARISHIONEim RECEIVING RELIEF.-Coirtmued. 



"■■ 


"" 




£ ." .. ' 


d. 


P«Y«r 
£. I. 


d. 






Brought over 


8 


4 


6 


216 8 





Bachelor, Joanna 
Joseph . 
William 


50 
21 
16 


Widow 
Labourer 


1° 


3 

4 






23 8 





Mary . 
„ George . 


12 
9 




}» 


2 









Gates, Rhoda 


12 


Orphan 





2 





5 4 





Corbett, Jane . . 


14 


Ditto 





I 


6 


3 18 





Gurney, Edmund 


88 


Deaf and Dumb 





4 





10 8 





Forster, William . 


81 


Cobbler 





3 





7 16 





Norris, Mary . . 


68 


Widow ■ 





3 





7 10 





Cox, Joseph . 


86 


Labourer 





4 





10 8 





Gates, Edward . 


29 


Labourer 





4 









„ Mary . . 


27 














„ Shadrach . 


11 







2 





20 16 





„ Jonathan . 


15 














Puddifoot, Sarah 


2 


Orphan 





3 





5 4 





Spittle, William . 


58 


Labourer 












„ Ann , 
., Mary . . 
„ John . . 


56 
8 
4 







8 





20 16 





Cox, James . . 
„ Ann. . . 


30 
28 


Labaurer 


0] 


4 





10 8 





Griffin, Thomas . 
Sarah . 


33 
25 


Labourer 












„ William . 
, Georee . 
;, John . . 


7 
5 
8 







9 


6 


24 14 





„ Robert , 


1 

621 

54] 


occasionally . . 














iT 


1 


6 


367 4 





Gates, William . 
„ Esther . . 





7 
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H4M>. 


101 


witma 


Young, Sarah . . 


. 79 


Widow. 


Wright, Edmund . 


. 32 


Labourer. 


„ Mary . . 


. 23 




„ Joseph . . 
„ Sarah '. . 


. 5 




. 4 




„ Charlotte . 


. 1 




Frankliu, Fanny 


. 57 


Spinster. 


Hannah . 


. 54 


Ditto. 


Young, Thomas 


. 39 


Labourer. 


„ Ann . . 


. 46 




Philby, Henry . . 


. 27 


Labourer. 


„ EUzabeth . 


. 26 




„ Ann . . 


5 




„ Elizabeth . 


. 2 




Joiner, Joseph , 


. 47 


Lahourer. 


„ Sophia . . 


. 46 




„ Sophia . . 


. 4 




„ Ann . . . 


; 2 




Guttrid^, Joshua . 


. 51 


Labourer. 


„ Charlotte 


. 45 




„ William 


. 22 


Labourer. 


Ana . . 


. 20 




„ Elizabeth 


. 18 




Hannah : 


. 16 




Joseph ; 


. 14 




„ Margaret 


. 12 




Phebe . 


. 10 




Caddy . 


. .7 




Sarah . 


. 5 




Badnick, Charles . 


. 22 




„ Mary . ; 


. 18 




„ Ann . • 






Prickett, Ann . . 


. SO 


Spinster. 


Carter, Ann -, i . 


1 17 




Gates, John . t . 


: SI 


Labourer. 


„ Ann . . . 


. 30 




„ Adey . . 


S 




„ Maley . . 


I 
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After the preceding pages had been in print, the Commissioners 
received the following letter from Mr. Jeston: — 

To the Secretary to the Poor-Law Commiaioners. 

Chdetbnry Panon^e, Great BerUiampstead, Feb. 2, 1833. 
Sir, 

I am sorry to state the condition of my poor is again becoming 
very distressing. The rate in aid for 50i. is exhausted ; and the 
able-bodied poor have again resorted to me for relief, the parish 
officers being afraid to employ them, on account of possessing no 
means of remunerating them for their labour. The donations 
which I received from the neighbouring families are expended, 
with the exception of 20/. presented to me by the Countess of 
Bridgewater. I rejoice that this sum enables me, which other- 
wise I could not have done, to set the married men with families 
to spade-husbandry on a piece of my glebe; the labour on the 
piece given by me to the overseers for the use of the parish being 
for the present necessarily discontinued on account of their hav- 
ing no funds to pay for digging it. This land, about two or 
three acres, I have given to the poor themselves, as garden- 
ground. 

The present unfortunate condition of the parish officers is an 
evil which, I fear, must recur as often as a fresh rale in aid is 
required ; for the magistrates to whom, about a fortnight ago, 
I applied for further assistance, — the rate in aid which they had 
granted being nearly gone, — then informed me they had no power 
to interfere, nor to grant an order for another rate, till the former 
was quite expended. Whenever, therefore, the one rate in aid is 
exhausted, and before another can be obtained, an interval of at 
least three weeks must expire, and, during that period, the poor 
can be afforded no relief. In the present instance they can ob- 
tain none for three weeks to come but what is advanced by myself; 
and this, should the evil continue longer, it will be out of my 
power to render. This circumstance will continue to be a source 
of much uneasiness to me, inasmuch as it is of very bad tendency 
to the poor themselves. For the poor-laws have produced so 
much dependence and improvidence among them, that if for a 
few weeks only they are deprived of parish aid, they incur debts, 
and become behindhand in their rent; and, to avoid discharging 
it, voluntarily quit a comfortable cottage for one much less so : 
and thus a spirit of recklessness and dishonesty is promoted, de- 
trimental to the moral character of the very best of them. I have 
always remarked, that from the moment a pauper quits a com- 
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fortable dwelling for a poorer and less comfortable one, his charac- 
ter invariably alters for the worse; and he soon becomes idle and 
dishonest ; he betakes himself to the pot-house, and from thence 
to poaching, which at once incapacitates the body for labour 
through the day. I can perceive these eSeots already in more 
than one of my poor. 

There is another circurostaoce which ausments the evil under 
which the parish of Cholesbui^ now labours, which is, that 
although nearly the whole of the land is now abandoned, the 
parish officers are called upon to furnish the full assessment of 
ctfunly rates as hitherto. It ia true, these have not yet been en' 
forced, but the officers have repeatedly expressed to me their 
fears of having their goods distrained on this account ; and, for 
their sakes, I attended at the late Quarter Sessions at Aylesbury, 
and prayed the bench %o exempt, for the present, the pariah from 
paying county rates. The magistrates took the matter under their 
consideration, but I was at last informed it was out of their power 
to grant the thing I prayed for. 

Having obtained the consent of the trustees of the principal 
farm in the parish, now abandoned, to let it at a nominal rent till 
Michaelmas next, and having found that if I could obtain a rate 
m aid for 120/., 1 could induce persons to come forward and take 
the land at 5s. an acre, — by reason of that sum enabling me to 
guarantee the occupier for that period from a greater burden of 
rates than lOj. in the pound at rack-rent,— I, aX my last interview 
with the magistrates (for whose most ready and obliging compli- . 
ance with my wishes, as far as lies in their power, I am most 
thankful), solicited them to grant a rate iii aid to the above 
amount, to carry the parish officers on till Michaelmas next. 
They did not, however, feel justi6ed in making an order for so 
great a sum, nor prospectively for so long a period. Had I 
obtained the sum stated, the parish officers themselves had, by 
my advice, agreed to become the occupiers, who, by employing all 
the surplus labourers on the land, would have greatly lightened to 
other parishes the burden of supporting the poor of Cholesbury. 
The probable amount required by rates in aid, for the same 
period, I now estimate at about 180/. Thus, if the fana in 
question had been occupied, an expense of 60/. might have been 
spared, and the poor have been employed usefully, catd with satis' 
faction to themtelvei. 

Having failed in this attempt, I confess I now see no prospects 
whatever of the parish being relieved from its present degraded 
and impoverished state. The situation of myself and the parish 
officers is a most painful one ; for besides the continual calls upon 
their time* which to theia is oo small loss, — they bwtg little better 
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than paupersj and obliged to labour hard for their bread,— I ex- 
perience that we are exciting unpleasant feehngs against ourselves 
from the other parishes in the hundred, who dread being called 
upon, by rates in aid, to assist in the support of the poor of another 
parish. And, in fact, this mode of supporting the poor of an 
insolvent parish is a great grievance to the one rated, as the one 
selected for that purpose is generally that in which, through good 
management of the poor, the rates are so reduced aa to attract 
the notice of neighbouring parishes. 

The parish of Cholesbury does not excedd in extent tlie size of 
a moderate farm, and the whole is to be bought for about 2000^. 
I^wish Government would purchase the whole, and try the experi- 
ment of allotting it exclusively to the able-bodied paupers. I 
would gladly dedicate my time to the project ; and I have reasons 
to think, that at the expiration of two years (the parish in th© 
interval receiving the assistance of rates m aid), the whole of the 
poor would be able and willing to support themselves, the aged 
and impotent of course excepted. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 

Henry P. Jeston. 

P.S. If the burden of supporting the poor of an insolvent 
parish could be thrown on the comity, or the hundred, it woidd 
be little or not at all felt, 
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No. VI. — Report ^Vom D. O. P. Okeden, Esq., Atglstant-Com- 
missioner — Dorset, Wilts, and C5xon. 

My Lords and Gentleheh, 

In compliauce with Lord Melbourne's wishes, as conveyed 
to me by you, I have selected six of the parishes in the district 
which I visited, viz.— 
Crsnboume 
Poole 

More Crichel 
Hasilbury Bry*n 

OuuBtew . . uxiorasmre. 

Calne . . . Wiluhire. 

I have endeavoured in this selection to illustrate the points 
mentioned in his Lordship's Letter. 

I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
D. O. P. Okeden, Assist. Commissioner. 
More Crichel, Dec. 25, 1832. 



CRANBOURNE, DORSET. 

Population, 2158. 

Number of acres in the pariBh — ir„. i,„ai. p„|„ 

Common, or heath land . 4604 . . 1 . ■ 5 

Woodlands . . 1347 .. 1 -.28 

Arable land . . 5006 . . 1 . . 37 

Pasture land . . 2093 ,. 3 ..13 

Total acres 13,052 3 

Rate about four shillings in the pound rack-rent — payment to 
paupers of different descriptions both in and out of the poor-house. 

1830 . . £1693 18 e| 

1831 . . . 1370 9 7 

1832 . . 1541 9 4^ 
Cranboume parish contains five tithings, viz. Alderholt, Bover- 

idge, Blagdon, Fairwood, or Verwood, and Monkton-up-Win- 
bourne. Over each of these there Is a tithing-man, and a constable 
of the parish resides at Cranbourne, The magistrates hold a 
petty sessions at Cranbourne once a fortnight 111 the tything of 
Farowood there is a large pottery of the coarsest earthenware, 
which affords employment to about 100 men and about ten boys, 
who turn wheels. 

The agricultural labourers amount to 800 
The pottery ditto . . 100 
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The average wages of ihe agriculttiral labourers are 8*. per 
week^at the pottery they are perhaps 9j. per week. 

The women have employment only in the fields. 

The woods afford very profitable piece-work labour, in fencing, 
hurdling, and lagotting, at each of which employments an able- 
bodied man may earn from \2s. to 14*. per week. 

The rents of the cottages in Cranbourne parish are liigh, and 
run from 3/. to 5/. per annum, and the gardens are small, except 
at those cottages which border on the heath-land. Here, too, 
the labourer has another great advantage — he is allowed to cut 
turf for himself gratis, so that his fuel costs him nothing but the 
labour, and bis vicinity to the heath does not require carriage 
home. 

Ten acres of land have lately been given up to the poor by 
Lord Salisbury, the lord of the manor. This is divided into 24 
parts, and let at the rate of 1/. 3j. per acre. 

A speculation of building small houses for the poor has lately 
been undertaken in the tithing of Farewood, and a large popu- 
lation of 300 or 400 raised round the pottery. While tne works 
continue, the pressure will not &11 on the parish ; if they fail, the 
pressure will be very great. Every house is taken as soon as it is 
finished, and at a very high rent. 

All the cottE^s are rated, hut many returned " rates uncol- 
lected :" this the parish makes up by a small increase of rates. 

A few house-rents are paid by the parish for labourers with 
large families; but no number of children are a plea for the 
relief of an able-bodied man in employ. A child or two are occa- 
sionally taken into the poor-house, if their support at home presses 
hard on the parents, and if they request the children to be taken. 

The strictest investigation takes place into character. 

A sum hit by the will of a parishioner to be annually given in 
clothing to the poor is used as the reward of industiy and good 
character. 

No distinction is made, by individuals, in the wages of single 
and married men. 

If a man belongs to a friendly society, and is thrown out of 
work, by illness or accident, the parish gives him the full benefit 
of his society's allowance, and look to the wife and children. 

There is a poor-bouse, containing this year, 1832, 28 inmates, 
and a few orphans and bastards. The 28 inmates are made up of 
12 old infirm women 
16 old infirm men 



There are about 8 children in the house, all very young. 

K 
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There is no contract, and the expenses of each individual, for 
lodging, bedding, clothes, food, medical advice, and all expenses 
of tne liouse, amount to about 3.^. lOd. per week. 

No work is done in the house. 

There are now, December 15, 1832, only eight persons out of 
employ, who have applied to the guardian for work. 

The parish of Cranbourne is governed by the Gilbert Act, and 
has four overseers, six visiters, a treasurer, and a guardian of the 
poor. The latter is a paid officer, and is in fact the working 
overseer. His salary is 70/. per annum. 

TTie loss by bastaidy last year was as under : — 
Amount of bast&rdy orders made £ll4 
Collected by the guardian, . 23 

Lobs . . £91 

The committal of women who have had two or three bastards 
avails little, cither as punishment to them, or as terror to others. 

There is no female tread-mill at Dorchester, and the hard labour 
of the women consists in washing the gaol linen, and keeping the 
female wards clean ; in fact, of their usual occupations. I once 
went to one of the female wards at Dorchester, where I saw 
15 women with 18 bastards. The room was clean, had a good 
fire in it, and one and all declared they had rather be there in 
winter than at home. As for shame, it is out of the question. 

Emigration is unknown. 

In my report on Dorsetshire I cited a remarkable act of swin- 
dling, by the late guardian of the poor of Cranbourne, to show the 
necessity of parish accounts being audited by regular accountants, 
and not by the loose and irregular auditors of a vestry. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I HAVE selected the parish of Cranbourne, in Dorsetshire, as 
affording a remarkable instance of the great improvement in the 
character and comfort of the poor, by an emancipation from the 
most systematic and constant interference of a resident magistrate 

that perhaps was ever displayed. The Rev. H. D , the late 

vicar of Cranbourne, was a county magistrate ; he attended very 
little to any business except tliat of poor- management. This 
formed the whole employment of his life. He affected the mis- 
chievous honour of " the poor man's friend." His house was a 
daily petty sessions. He made scales and small codes, and issued 
orders and recommendations of the most preposterous and illegal 
description. 

The overseers gave up the contest, the justices were beaten by 
him, and tha parbh was a scene of discontent and demoralization. 
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About four years ago this vicar died. Some new magistrates had 
begun to act in the Cranbourne division ; they heartily joined 
the others in establishing a new system in so large a parish as 
Cranbourne. A meeting of farmers, rate-payers, &c., was called at 
the petty sessions, and it was declared that from that time no 
scale or head-money should be allowed, that every case should 
rest on its own merits, and that able-bodied men in employ should 
not be relieved on account of their families. There was a little 
discontent at the pottery, but in the end, as the magistrates were 
firm, the opposition ceased. The magistrates have mel with com- 
plete success. They refer every case back to the vestry, and 
hardly ever hear of it a second time. 

They hear few cases at their own houses, and in every way inter- 
fere as little as possible. Three years and a half have created a 
change most pleasing and satisfactory. The old poor, regularly 
paid, are satisfied ; those whose applications are refused liy the 
vestry acquiesce in the decision ; and I can assert, as one of the 
magistrates of the division, that the complaints which used, in the 
late vicar's time, to amount to at least 20 In it week, do not 
amount now to that number in a year. 

If the rates, though they are lessened and lesseQing, do not 
show the diminution which might be expected, it is Owing to the 
swindling acts of the lale guardian, and which are wholly uncon- 
nected with the relief of the poor. 

He has made over his property to the parish, and the whole 
is in a train of settlement, by which I hope the parish will soon 
be repaid its losses. 

The excess of 1832 above 1831 is omng to bills left unpaid by 
the late guardian. 

The actual poor expenses of 1832 are less than 1831. 

Ludicrous as it may appear, and almost incredible, I must 
mention that the late vicar's power was so highly estimated by 
the paupers, that the printed scales and rules, wnich he issued 
and signed, were called by them " Mr, D.'s Acta of Parliament," 
and a pauper actually once threatened me with the consequences 
of disobeying them. 

Cranbourne, as a parish, lies under great disadvantages. Its 
population is 2158, and scattered over a wide extent. 

There is a large parish church at Cranbourne, a chapel-of-ease 
at Farewood, and the same at Boveridge. 

These are to be all served every Sunday. The poor, so uume- 
rous, are to be visited at their homes, and their temporal, as well 
as spiritual, wants inquired into. 

The whole income of the vicar is 125^ per annum. A curate, 
of course, is out of the questiouj and no individual is equal to the 
b2 
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adequate, or to anything like the adequate, discharge of the duties 
of a vicar of Cranbourne. 

The great tithes, which are in the hands, principally, of Lord 
Salisbury, and another person, amount to 2500/. per annum. 

I have universally found that, of all the blessings of a parish, 
few, indeed none, are equal to the pastoral care of the clergyman, 
and his advice and guidance in the temporal concerns of the poor, 
whom circumstances render so helpless. 

Cranbourne suffers much by beer-houses, which are numerous, 
and which are more dangerous in proportion as they are esta- 
blished in heaths, and places at some distance from the villages. 

I am personally so well acquainted with Cranbourne, that I 
have not quoted the names of many intelligent persons from whom 
I have received much information. The present vicar, the Rev. 
P. Pare, deplores his inability to perform half the duties which 
his responsible situation entculs on him. 



HASILBURY BRYAN, DORSET. 



Population — 611. 




Number of acres in the parub. 




Pasture-land 


2020 


Arable do. 


250 


Woodland do. 


21 


Common do. 


150 


Gardens 


1 




Total acres 2454 



Expended on the poor, as per hook for one year to Lady-day 

There are 77 agricultural labourers. In summer none are out 
of employ, in winter not above five orsix are unemployed, lliese 
are put on the roads, or, if family men, relieved by the scale as 
settled at the petty sessions at Sturminster Newton. In short, 
the scale system and the making up of wages are complete. There 
is no workhouse, but there are eight cottages belonging to the 
parish, in which there are 14 famihes lodged. 

Hasilbury Bryan is seated in a rich grass vale, and the farms 
are principally pasture farms, whence cheese, butter, and cattle 
are sent to Smithfield market. The wages may be thus stated : — 
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Man, 26 winter weeka at Is. 
16 BummeT do. at 9;. 
10 weeks hay aud com harvest, at 9*.l 

Gr week, and beer, tlie beei va- \ 
sd at 2s. 6d. 
Fuel given or carried 

Man 

Wife, button-making, per week 
Boy, do. . 

3 clkildren, buttoning and bird- 
keeping 



£. s. 



364 18 4 



Total per annum 41 6 

Thus the lamily would receive above 13j. 6d. per week. 

Soon aft«r the riots of 1830 a new and more liberal scale was 
made by the magistrates of the division; and in February, 1831, 
an order was given to the overseers of Hasilbury Bryan, requiring 
them to relieve 10 families, all able-bodied, and in employ oy the 
new scale. The overseers contended, and the clergyman protested, 
against this order in Tain. In this district, indeed, the overseers 
know so well the inutility of resistance, that to avoid trouble, 
expense, and reproof, they generally accede to the demands, and 
settle all claims, not by character or merit, but by the rules of 
addition and subtraction. I have already named, in my report on 
Dorsetshire, the district of Sturminster Newton as the worst 
regulated as to poor concerns, with the highest proportionate rat«s, 
in the county. It is certain that in no district is there so much 
magisterial interference. 

BASTARDY. 

The allowance is from 1». 6d. to 2«. per week. No regular 
bastard account is kept in the parish. There are now five has* 
tards, who cost the parish nearly 15/. per annum. 

OENEBAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have selected the parish of Hasilbury Bryan, from its aflFord- 
ing the singular ca^e of a rector of great intelligence, and of Ihe 
most correct views on the working of Uie poor-laws, being thwarted 
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by the overseer and magistrates, Wliea I name the Rev. Henry 
Walter, I need hardly enlarge on his knowledge of the poor-laws. 
His examination before the House of Commons of the Labourers' 
Wagea Committee will prove iny assertions. 

Mr. Walter determined in 1823 to put an end to the illegal 
system of roundsmen or stem-men, and he appealed to the Itor- 
setshire July Quarter Sessions against the rate made for that pur- 
pose. His appeal was successful ; and no appeal from the decision 
of tbe magistrates against the rate to a superior court ever took 
place. But mark the consequences, — Mr. Walter's legal enpenses 
exceeded 90^. Theexpensesof the parishand overseer werepaid 
by a rate made on purpose. Mr. Walter, indeed, succeeded ; but 
the practice continues, and the relief of the able-bodied men in 
employ, according to their families and the scale, is universally 
bestowed. I fear Mr. Walter's appeal in 1823 did not conciliate 
the magistrates ; and certain it is, that in some remarkable cases, 
the bench of the division have done all in their power to coun- 
teract Mr. Waller's eflforts. Still his zeal for the true interests of 
the poor in his parish is unabated; and he proves how the evils 
of a bad system may be mitigated by a constant watchfulness 
and well-applied kindness, though he is not permitted to use his 
judicious efforts for the introduction of a good management 

MORE CEICHEL. IWRSET. 

Population — 304. 
Poor eipenditwre to Jjady-dsy, 1832, for one year, 124i. It. 3d., 
bei&g 10/. le«s than the former year. 

Number of acres about I86Qi viz. — 
Woodlands . . . . 150 

Arable .... 880 

Pasture .... 630 

Downland .... 200 

Total . . 1860 

There are about 25 men and 10 boys able for field and barn- 
work, which are quite sufficient for the labour of the parish, with 
the women to weed, &c. 

There are none on the poor-book but the old and infirm, and 
widows, with four or five very small cliildren. There is no scale 
nor make-up system. Every cottage has a large garden, and 
potato land is let to the labourers by the farmer at the usual rate. 
There are never any men out of employ ; indeed, for the road- 
work, or draining, or any extra job, application for labour is 
made to the neighbouring parishes, which abound in superfluous 
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labour. The mode in which the cottages are let in this parish 
conduces, in my opinion, more to preserve the spirit of independ- 
ence and attachment to the soil than any I know. It is the letting 

of cottages on their lives to the poor. No one who has not wit- 
nessed it can imagine the struggles that are made, the privations 
that are undergone, to purchase these copyholds of inheritance. 
For a good cottage and about a quarter of an acre of garden, the 
price is about 40/. ; of this they generally have half the sum lai4 
by, and raise the other half by raortgagCj paying it off in about 
Ave years by instalments. The rates are scarcely 1*. in the pound. 

Bastardy. — Thete has been but one in the parish for seven 
years, and for that the money is received regularly from the father. 

Emigration. — No emigraiion by the parish has ever been heard 
of; two boys were sent last year, by subscription, at the rate of 
71. each, which left them \L each in their pockets on reaching 
Montreal. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have selected this parish, because it exhibits a proof of what 
may be done by good management and constant watchfulness. 
There has been but one instance in five years of any appeal to the 
magistrates from the decision of the vestry, 

The property being only in two hands, a regular system has 
been practised for about 90 yean, and no increase of cottages 
allowed -above the requisite habitation required for the sufficiency 
of labourers of the parish. I wish to mention here a curious 
instance of the dealings of the poor at their hucksters' : the enor- 
mous profits of the shopkeepers, and the badness of their articles, 
induced one of the landowners here to furnish a shop with goods 
(tea, rice, sugar, treacle, &c.) of excellent quality, which were 
supplied to the poor at prime cost. A better tea than they used 
to get for 6s, \0d. per lb. was supplied at 5*. 2d. per lb., and 
every thing else in proportion. The two shopkeepers who for- 
merly made n livelihood by their trade were pensioned off. Ready 
money (that is, one week's credit) was required. In one year 
the old shopkeepers threw up their pensions, and returned to 
their trades, and all their customers followed them. The fact is, 
long credit is given ; and one of the shopkeepers confessed to me, 
that if one out of three paid, he made a very comfortable profit. 
So that the fashionable coachmaker in Long-acre and the petty 
huckster of a petty village proceed on the same principle of 
dealing. 

In this village, some of the copyholds, about five or six, have 
from six to ten acres of land. These families have universally 
done well. 
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POOLE, DORSET. 

Poole is a town and county, having its own quarter sessions 
and gaol. It is entirely governed by its own magistracy, without 
any interference of the magistrates of the county. 

Population— 6459. 

Annual fum expended on the poor for the year ending) cmiK. a e 

Lady-day . . . 1830; ^**-^^* ^ * 

Ditto .... 1831 3149 13 

Ditto ..... 1832 3440 11 6 

There is hut one parish in Poole — St. James's. Poole is go- 
verned, as to the management of its poor, by the Gilbert Act. 

The assistant-overseer has 30/. per annum. The guardian 
acting, Mr. Hooper, who is the entire manager of all that relates 
to the poor, has 130/. 

The acting guardian and visiters settle the relief to be allowed 
to each pauper. There is scarcely ever an appeal to the magis- 
trates. 

THE WOREHDUSe. 

The numbers, ages, and sexes of the inmates of the workhouse 
are at present, December, 1832, 

Old and infirm men, some above 00 . .39 

Ditto women, three above . • • . 43 

Under 13 yean old — ^boys . . .21 

Ditto giris . . . . . 29 

Total inmates 129 

There are generally about five or six more, somewhat younger 
than the old men and women, who do the work of the establish- 
ment. 

The women are mostly widows. The men have been sailors 
and mechanics. The old men occasionally pick a little oakum, 
and some of the less infirm sweep and clean the streets. These 
employments may save the parish about 40/. per annum. 

The men and women are separated, except in the case (there 
are only two cases) of an old married couple. 

The board, lodging, clothes, fuel, and all expenses of the house^ 
and medical advice, for each individual, amounts to a sum not 
exceeding 3j. lOd. per week. 

The children are well instructed, go to the Sunday- schools, and 
to church or meeting-house. The boys are apprenticed to the 
sea-line. There is a very accurate and constant visitation of the 
out-poor at their houses, and every means are used to ascertun 
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their characters, and the validity of their claims on parish aid. 
The men, of the out-poor, are principally old sulors and some 
mechanics. The women, widows of those classes, with families. 
When they have fathers or children able to support them, the 
parish does not relieve the poor, but apply for, and procure, from 
the magistrates, an order on the relations. 

If able-bodied men apply for relief, they are sent to the paridi 
farm. Such applications are rare, and the applicants soon find 
work again. 

The out-door women are employed to make up cotton shirts 
for the Newfoundland sailors. The sailors in the Newfoundland 
and coasting trade get about 2/. 10s. per month. 

A good mechanic earns about 50/. per annum. About one- 
tenth of the resident poor are non-parisliioners. The total number 
of poor relieved out of the workhouse are generally 700. The 
residences of the poor are rated, but the rates never demanded. 
There is a loss of cmout one-third in every rate on this item, as the 
landlords are not made to pay the rates. There are twenty-five 
bastards supported by the parish at 1j. 6d. per week. The fathers 
are generally strange sailors, who get away. I think this is a 
small number of bastards in proportion to the population, and 
may he accounted for by the abundance of prostitutes at Poole. 

REHOVALB AND APPEALS. 

The expenses of removals are as under : — 



For 1829 
1830 
1631 




£ *. 
32 5 

37 11 
21 8 


6 

3 
9 


Expenses of appeals : — 

For 1829 . 

1830 

1831 


Total of three years 


81 S 

14 10 
21 13 
19 9 


J 

6 


3 




Total of three years 


55 12 


9 



The accounts are all kept by the acting guardian, and sub- 
mitted to, and passed, monthly, by the other guardians; and 
eveiy quarter they are audited and signed by the visiters. 

Ine accounts are published annually, and sent to all the rate- 
payers. 

CHARITABLE 1KSTITUTI0K8. 

The charitable foundations of Poole are as under : — 

1st. Twelve alms-houses, vested in tlie corporation by Christo- 
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pher JoliSe, Esq. They are occupied by twelve poor old men, 
who ofily reoeive, besides their lodgine', aome coala at Chriatmae. 

3dly. Six almB-housea are left to tbe corporation, as trustees. 
In these reside twelve old women, who receive, beiides their lodg- 
ing, 6d. a week each. These are Rogers's alms-houHes, 

3dly. 300/. left by W. Bennett to the corporation as trusteei, 
the interBst thereof to be distributed by them annually to the poor. 

A few smaller sums have beeu left to the corporation, as trus- 
tees, at various times; the interest to be applied to coals, or 
bread, or sohooling, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have selected the town of Poole as an instance of the best 
management of the poor I have met with. 

The interference of the magistrates is unknown. The pi-esent 
acting guardian took on himself the management in 1815. In 
four years he reduced the expenditure 2,600/. ; and though the 
population has nearly doubled since that period, the rate^ have 
never exceeded what they were after that reductioa, 



CALNE, WILTSHIRE. 



Population — Parish and Boroi^h 
Bowcod liberty . 



Total 481Q 



llie hamlef of Bowood consists only of the mansion of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and a few cottages and one farm-house. 
So that, in considering the population of Calne as applicable to 
the poor-rates, it will be fair only to consider the population of 
the borough and parish, viz., 4796. 

Of these the males are . 22% 

females . . 2499 

Total 4195 
The nmuber of inhabited houses is . . 962 

do. uuinlubited . . 33 

Total houses 995 
There we 393 families employed in agriculture. 
There are 368 do. in trade. 

OtherfamilieB351 

Total 1112 
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The parish contains about 8,000 acres of land. 

The money expended on the poor last year, that ia, for one 
year to Lady-day, 1832, 4961/. 17s. 9d. 

The items of this annual expenditure, wlucb I took from the 
parish pay-book, are as under :— 

£ s. d. 
150 old men and women past work, at 111. perl q„„ _ . 

month , j 

21 widows with young children . . 370 10 

30 oldmen and women in work-houie . 208 

6 children in the poor-house . . 45 10 

41 bastard children, to whoie motherg ia paidl b, ,„ o 

Tearly . . . | 

84 able-bodied labourers with families, wbose^ 

wages are added to by the magistTates' I 455 

scale . . , ] 

Extra relief to poor persons in sickness, out of I gg, « n 

work, and loss of time . . j 

Psyments to Calne poor in other parishes, andl goo 1 a 

funerals . . , ) 

Payments to surplus labourers employed on thef ,Qgj ,~ -.n 

parish farm or roads (for one year) . J 
Tradesmen's bills, about . . . 350 

Officer'sEalBries,medicalattendaiioe,lawbillB,&c. 300 
Rent of parish farm . . . 132 



1 year's total to Lady-day, 1832 *861 11 9 

On the above account, after expressing my surpriaa that any 
bench of magistrates could be found to eanction it, I would make 
the following remarks : — 

Of the fifth item for bastards, there is so little ever received on 
the ordera that it is not worth speaking of,— the whole is nearly 
clear loss. 

On the ninth article, or payment of able-bodied surplus labour- 
ers, I found the whole labour was allowed to be utterly unpro- 
ductive. 

The parish farm is a great loss every year, and-is used merely 
as an excuse for labour, to keep the men employed on it out of 
mischief and thieving. 

The poor-house contains 60 old men and women, about thirty 
of each, who receive 2». 6d, per week, and keep themselves. The 
management has lately been improved, which has occasioned 
some decrease of rates. 

The few children there are kept at about 2». 9<i. each per week. 
The rents of the cottages are from 21. to 4/. per annum, with very 
little garden ground. 
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Wages, in general, are low — not above 8«. per week ; but the 
labourers em^oyed on the property of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, both at Calne and in the neighbourhood, have 10*. per 
week, and potato land. 

The operation of the scale system is complete. 

Calne labours under the disadvantage of having had a manu- 
facture, which lately has fallen into decay—a manufacture of 
coarse cloths and serges ; so that many men have been thrown 
out of employ, as manufacturers, who are unused to, and nearly 
incapable of, the least sort of field labour. I met many of the 

faupers who came either for increase of pay, or for other relief, 
never, even in Oxfordshire, heard demands made with more 
brutal insolence. " We will have our right by the scale, or Mr. 
Overseer shall take the consequence," was often repeated. 

The assistant-overseer, and the other parish officers, allowed 
that no attention whatever was ever paid to character ; but that 
the most notorious drunkards, swearers, and thieves, with wives 
and families, were all duly relieved by the arithmetic of the ma- 
mstrates' scale. I asked them if they never took these men before 
tbe bench for punishment. Their answer was, that they had bo 
often been reprimanded, and triumphed over, (to use their own 
expression,) that they had given it up in despair, and relieved all 
alike, bad and good, meritorious and profligate. 



GENERAL OBSKRVATIONS. 

I have selected the town and parish of Calne not as a single but 
as a strong example of a had system of working the poor-laws, 
uncounleracted, except in one instance, the improved manage- 
ment of the poor-house, even by common care and prudence in 
the parish officers. The same prevails in the adjoining parishes. 

The rigid adherence to the scale, and the total disregard of 
character, have produced every evil of which they are capable. 
The overseers never appeal to the magistrates, knowing that they 
would be reprimanded, and the insolent pauper supported by the 
scale. Thus, with the appearance of no appeal to the magis- 
trates, the magisterial interference is unbounded, complete, and, 
by tacit consent, always in exercise, and ever producing evils of 
the greatest magnitude and worst description. 

The whole pauper- management is one great vice, — throughout 
the whole of the district which includes Calne ; which must he 
entirely attributed to the scale system, and the making »ip of 
wages from " the book." 
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DUN'S TEW, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Thk property of this parish belongs, almost entirely, to one indi- 
vidual, Mr. bolton, whose attention to the concerns of the poor 
cannot be surpassed. He is well supported by the rector, the 
Rev. W. Gordon, a most intelligent, active man. Prom Mr. Gor- 
don, with whom I had many conversations, I received the detailed 
account of his own parish, as well as much information respect- 
ing the poor-laws in Oxfordshire, as given in my report on that 
county. Mr. Gordon is a magistrate for Oxfordshire, 

Popul ation — 4 50 . 

Number of acres in the parish about 1716. 

Of these there are about 24 acres of road and waste, very little 
pasture, the whole chieily arable land. 

The amount of the sum expended on the poor for one year, to 
La^day, 1832, is 682/. 13j.6W. 

Tile syxtem of the scale is in full operation here, as it is in all 
Oxfordshire, and also the roundsman practice. 

Of these evils, which account for the rates being so high, (6j. on 
the rackrent,) Mr. Gordon is fully aware. He cannot, unsup- 
ported as he is by the other magistrates of the district, alter the 
system, but he does every thing in bis power to mitigate its evils. 

His affability and good arrangements have, at least, produced 
an orderly and satisfied race of paupers. The cottages are by far 
the best 1 ever saw. They belong to the lord of the manor, and 
are let low, varying from 1/, 10*. to 21. IOj. They have good 
gardens, and the farmers all let potato land to their labourers. 

The wages of an able-bodied man are 9s. per week, 12^. in 
hay harvest, and 1 5s. in com harvest, so that altogether his earn- 
ings alone amount to above 251. per annum. The wives earn 
about Gd. a day, weeding, &c., and m hay time 8d. a day and beer. 

The roundsmen, who are the less able of the workmen, gain 
7*. a week. 

Boys on the round have about 3f. a week afler 12 years old. 

The number of persons receiving parish allowance, when I was 
ill Oxfordshire, in September 1832, was as under ; — 

32 
81 
Men, boys, and gurU, on the round, whoee wages are 1 „» 
pudinpart j 

Total telieved 140 
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Besides this, there were entries of medical advice, rents paid, 
make-ups for loss time, &c., to about 30 more, making on tlie 
parish books 170. 

In the winter months of December, January, and February, I 
have no doubt the numbers are increased to above 230, or more 
than half the population of the parish. 

In Dun's Tew, as in all the Oxfordshire parishes, the early 
marriages of mere boys is frequent, for the avowed purpose of 
increasmg (heir income, by allowance for increase of children. 
There is no select vestry, no assistant overseer, no workhouse. 
There are 64 agricultural labourers. Mr. Gordon is fully aware 
of the great evils that have been produced by the scale and bead- 
money system. He sees what it has done, what it is doing, and 
he foresees all these evils tenfold multiplied in ten years, if the 
system is allowed to continue. He assures me, and I was assured 
of it at every bench in Oxfordshire, that the magistrates of that 
county are so fully aware of this, that they are ready to concur 
in, and to support, any measure proposetl by Government for 
arresting the increasing curse. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have only one observation to make on Dun's Tew, which is the 
remarkably good effects which may be produced on a bad system 
by the constant care of an intelligent clergyman, who devotes him- 
self to the temporal as well as the spiritual wants of his parishioners. 
If I have arrived at one opinion more decided than any other on 
the poor, it is, that the loss of such a clergymaD is not to be made 
up to a parish by any means whatever. The poor live a life of 
expedients, — to use their own phrase, " they live from hand to 
mouth." They are like children, they want constant help and 
advice. The greatest blessing to them is a clergyman, constantly 
living with them, who is not only their teacher in religion, but 
their friend and guide in their worldly affairs. 



I have thus selected, according to the wishes of Lord Melbourne, 
six places, from amongst those which fell under my observation, 
in the district intrusted to me ; and I have so selected them as to 
illustrate the points enumerated in his Lordship's letter to the 
Central Board of Poor Law Commissioners. I have selected 

CRANBOURNE, DORSET. 
As an instance of a large and populous parish, which, after suffer- 
ing for many years by constant magisterial int«rfereDce, has, by a 
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complete change of system, risen to comfort and content, and in 
which the most satisfactory improvement in morals, appearance, 
and character of the poor, has succeeded to depression and de- 
gradation. 

HASILBURY BRYAN, DORSET, 

As an instance of what may be effected, even under a had sys- 
tem and magisterial interference, by an active and intelligent 
minister, who, perhaps, has few equals in his correct and exten- 
sive knowledge of everything connected with the operation of the 
poor-laws, 

MORE CRICHEL, DORSET, 
As an instance of a small parish, as well managed with regard to 
its poor concerns as the poor-laws will allow, and where magis- 
terial interference is unknown. 

POOLE, DORSET, 
As an instance of a large, trading, populous, borough town, where 
perfect confidence being placed by the magistrates in the decisions 
of the vestry, and in the management of the assistant guardian of 
the poor, no interference takes place, and where all that relates to 
the government of the poor seems to me to be of unrivalled ex- 
cellence. 

CALNE, WILTSHIRE, 

As an instance of every unmitigated evil that can arise from a 
most corrupt and vicious working of the poor-laws. 

DUN'S TEW, OXFORDSHIRE, 
As an instance of the evils of a most vicious system mitigated, 
and rendered, at least, harmless, by the care of an active and 
intelligent minister. 

In the whole district that fell under my care, I do not hesitate 
to pronounce a decided opinion, that the poor of boroughs, where 
little or no magisterial interference takes place, are superior in 
moral character and appearance to the majority of country par 
riahea, I have instanced Poole : I could support it by the cases 
of Bridport, Devizes, and Marlborough. 

D. O. P. Okeden, 

Assistant-Commissioner. 
Dec. 27, 1832. 
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No. VII.— REPORT from the Rev. H. Bishop, Commwaioner, 
on the City of Oxford. 

Mr Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your requisition, I submit to you the 
results of my inquiries in the city of Oxford. 
I have the honour to be. 

My Z>ords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 

H. Bishop. 
CITY OF OXFORD. 
The population of the eleven united parishes, according to the 
ParliamentaiT Returns of 183], amounts to 16,425. 

Annual value of real property, according to the Property Tax 
Returnsof 1815, £37,853. 

The city of Oxford and its suburbs comprise 14 parishes. By a 
private act, 1 1 Geo. III. c. xiv., 1771, eleven of these parishes are 
incorporated and possess a workhouse. The parishes which are 
not united are three in number — St. John's, a very small parish, 
lying in the very heart of the city, (population 122,) St. Giles's, 
and St. Clement's. 

Here, then, lie close at hand some materials for estimating the 
advantages or disadvantages of uniting several parishes under one 
administration. But it onght to be remarked that the mere 
amount of rate, whether estimated per head or by its per-centage, 
will furnish but a deceitful test, St, John's is so small a parish, 
has so few paupers, even in proportion to its size, and from its 
situation is so incapable of greatly extending its population, that 
it may fairly be put aside. St Giles's and St. Clement's are very 
considerable parishes, and are so situated as to contEun much 
more than their due proportion of paupers, while a smaller 
.amount of rateable property is contained within their limits. St. 
Thomas's doubtless contains a very large pauper population, but it 
possesses likewise some of the most valuable proper^ in the whole 
city of Oxford, as well as a large tract of highly-rented land. 

The local act for the city of Oxford is very long, and generally 
admitted to have many faults, and probably this is the case really 
in more instances than those usually insisted on. Under this act, 
thirty-four guardians are annually elected, and the office taay be 
compulsory : those who have served it may be couipelled to serve 
' again, after an interval of five years. A guardian frequently is 
re-elected ; but all go out of otSce in July. This appears to be 
one of the blunders of the act, for every year there is too large a 
proportion of the guardians seceding from office ; and even the 
substitution of one who has previously served the office in the place 
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of the retiring guardian, does not remedy the evil of so large a 
number coming into the new board, and the result actually is, a 
great degree of unsteadiness in the management of the house and 
of the poor generally. Tlie paupers themselves are aware of the 
effect of this change of administration, and consequently July 
is the period of the year when the greatest number of improper 
applications and fraudulent attempts are made on the board. This 
I learnt from one who had served the office of governor and 
guardian together for more than three years, with great zeal and 
equal advantage to the public. 

Overseers of the poor are appointed for *ach parish, but the 
whole of their duty consists in collecting the rate which they have 
been enjoined to make by the precept of the guardians. The 
guardians perform those duties which are ordinarily discharged by 
the overseer. To thera all applications for relief ought in the first 
instance to be addressed, unless made to the governor, or at once 
to the court, which assembles every Thursday in the afternoon or 
evening. 

The overseers, when they have collected a rate, pay it into the 
hands of the treasurers, and the governor has the power of drawing 
upon them without check. This absence of all control over the 
governor has already, in one instance, produced its fruits. A 
very few years ago, the governor absconded with many hundred 
pounds of the public money, and has never been heard of since. 

One great cause of the Oxford Act working so badly arises 
from the low qualification for the office of guardian : in many 
instances very improper persons are elecled, and though, in 
themselves, they may be respectable and intelligent men, and fit 
to conduct the business of a single parish, yet they are quite un- 
equal to discharge the duties which they are forced, perhaps, to 
take on themselves. 

There appears to exist a great deal of jobbing in the conduct 
of the house. 

The average number of persons in the workhouse is 234, the 
greatest number 258 j yet for these large numbers no contract is 
entered into, and the reason assigned for not doing so, is that 
articles so supplied are commonly inferior to the samples. The 
real reason was, however, contained in a supplementary cause, 
viz. that it was right that the trade of the house should be dis- 
tributed. 

In the relief of paupers great partiality appears to exist. Any 
person who can make interest, or who is connected with a member 
of the court of guardians (and this last is a circumstance of no 
uncommon occurrence), obtains a very different measure of atten- 
tion and assistance from one not so situated. 
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The absence of all responsibility, of all inspection, and the non- 
publication of the names of paupers, gives great facilities to the 
indulgence of these inclinations; and, without doubt, many are 
permitted to enjoy regular pensions, who would be ashamed of 
receiving parish aid, if it were publicly declal-ed that they were on 
the list of paupers. Many persons also receive it, of whose cir- 
cumstances such evidence could be tendered as would render it 
impossible to continue (hem on the list. 

These abuses were heavily complained of by some, who, from 
having held seats in the court, had opportunities of seeing and 
knowing the secretsprings which influenced the members; many 
also admitted the justice of the charge, and not one denied it. 

Another evil of the Oxford Act is the size of the court. Thirty- 
four is loo large a number to be invested with executive power. 
The number of those who actually meet varies so much as to give 
the character of a new assembly almost to each meeting ; and, 
consequently, even during the year, the body is deprived of all 
steadiness of conduct. 

In every respect, and in every department, the system works 
ill. Impositions by claimants are very frequent ; and nine-tenths 
of the paupers are reduced to, and kept in that slate, by their 
own vices or improvidence. 

The remarks hitherto made apply to the workhouse, and yet 
much remains to be said on that head. In the city of Oxford, 
the hou=e of industry of the united parishes, as it is most im- 
properly called, is that to which all arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the poor are made subservient. 

But in this house of industry there are no means of employ- 
ment for the paupers. There once was some weaving, but this 
has been abandoned for some years. The Commissioners for 
Lighting, Cleansing, and Paving, have made a contract with the 
guardians of the house for cleansing the streets. This finds occa- 
sional employment for a few old men. They also contract for 
digging and breaking stones to repair " the raile-ways," as they 
are called. And this is the whole of what is done by those in the 
house, beyond the little which is required for the immediate service 
of the establishment. 

A few out-paupers are also employed (chiefly young men and 
boys) in breaking stones at so much per load. 

The following anecdote will show the state of subordination of 
the paupers ; — 

It was judged proper to employ the inmates of the house in 
wheelvuj the dirt of tne streets out of the city in barrows, instead 
of carting it away. The men resisted this arrangement, and 
instead of carrying the contents of their barrows to the appointed 
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spot, they one and all emptied them in the centre of the town, 
wliere the four main roads meet and cross, at Carfax. The mayor 
and one of the city magistrates, intimidated by this act of insub- 
ordination, sent for the governor, and entreated him to give up 
the plan : fortunately, he possessed greater firmness, and refused 
to give way, and he succeeded in reducing the paupers to order; 
his year, however, expired, and the plan, I believe, wae abandoned 
by his successor. 

Great improvement in the internal management of the house 
seems to have taken place under the present master, who appeal's 
to have done all in his power, hut he is sadly hampered by the 
interference of one or two meddling and mischievous guardians. 

The house is clean, aigd as regular in its arrangements as its 
defective construction allows. There is, however, a lamentable 
want of means of classification ; even the sexes cannot be kept 
separate. The house stands in the middle of a garden, or piece 
of ground between three and four acres in extent : this lies in one 
allotment, without the slightest internal fence or division, and sur- 
rounded by a high wall. Visiters are admitted by a porter living 
in a small lodge at the gate. The house opens into this piece of 
ground ; consequently all, men, women, and children, may meet 
in this space even after dark. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
there is, to speak in the most cautious terms, strong suspicion that 
the bastardy list has been swelled even within the walls. 

The diet-table of the house has been constructed on too liberal 
a scale; the inhabitants of the workhouse are better fed than they 
could expect to be at their own homes. 

The house is not an object of terror, but rather of desire, to the 
young and able-bodied pauper. Their is no seclusion or confine' 
ment. Permission, it is true, must be asked to leave the walls, but 
it is never refused, and the pauper, when once out, need not return 
till bed-time. 

There is, in fact, no government in the house. One guardian 
frequently undoes what another has done. There is, at the pre- 
sent moment, a guardian, who, probably from a morbid craving 
&>r popularity, goes about to the gangs of men that are occasion- 
ally set to work (for the house has 16 acres of pasture land to 
keep cows and horses on, in addition to the garden ground), and 
will order the men to go to the house and get bread and cheese 
and beer, in addition to their pay. This took place lately, in 
the case of eight men engaged in cleaning a ditch ; and so far 
were they from deserving encouragement, that the whole eight 
did not do the work of two men. 

It may be added to thea^ observations, on the authority of a 
i2 
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competent judge, well and practicallyacquainted with the Oxford 
workhouse, and several of the London ones, that had the houses 
in town heen so managed, and the poor kept as they are in Oxford, 
their numbers would have doubled. In London, so far from 
allowing the sexes to mix, it is common to separate man and wife. 
At the date of this report (August 17, 1832) there were in the 
house 247 inmates, one-sixth of whom, at least, were able-bodied 
men, and women with illegitimate children, and all the labour 
from the garden, scavengers' work, stone -breaking for the mile- 
ways, &c., would perhaps occupy 15 men — the guardians had, on 
Saturday last, (this ia dated August 17,) to set 53 to work. 

This time last year, the weekly pay for work was 6/,, now it is 
22/. The amount of out-door relief by the present board, which 
commenced July 12, has varied from 90/. tb 120/. 

Noaccounts, deserving that name, are kept; there is one ledger, 
in which appear the entries for labour, house, and out-door work. 

A difficulty is found in getting out the females from the house ; 
respectable people are unwillingto receive them into their families 
as servants. Necessaries are never given to bad characters, but 
they, like others, are relieved in money ; the alleged object there- 
fore, of guarding their families from want is defeated, and so much 
more money is put in their hands to waste in intemperance and 
profligacy. 

Nearly 130 illegitimate children are paid for by the house; 
the bastardy debt due to the united parishes is now 1054/., which 
the late governor as well as the master of the house concurred in 
representing to me would he dearly purchased at 100/. 

The following are some few of the applications which the writer 
of this report witnessed on a Thursday night. 

One woman, receivings*, per week, asked for 2*. more, because 
she had to support two boys, her sons, of the respective ages of 
16 and 17. This apphcation was made when harvest-work was 
at its height. 

Another person, who deals in cottons, tapes, &c., and travels the 
country, came to ask for (rather to demand) her annual clothing. 

A third, an habitual drunkard, ruined by the facihty of obtain- 
ing parish aid, and who hut for that might have done well, but 
now allows his wife and lamily to continue in a state little above 
starving, came to ask for work, and obtained 1». without work. 

A fourth, receiving 12j. per week, obtained 2*. this night : 
he wishes to have " a fixed income" (his own words), that he 
may know what he has to depend on. 

A woman in the house stepped forward, and complained that 
she had been obliged to go without tea and sugar, in order to 
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have her shoes repaired, and wished for laoney to pay the shoe- 
meiider. 

Many other cases might be enumerated, but sufficient perhaps 
have been stated to show the nature of the applications, and the 
description of applicants ; and tliere cannot be a doubt that es^ery 
case which came before the Court of Guardians this night (which 
with the other applications occupied considerably more than two 
hours) not only might, but ought to have been dismissed at once, 
without further consideration. 

By a balance-sheet, from July 11, 1831, to July 9, 1832, it 
appears that the total expenditure on account of the poor of the 
united parishes of the city of Oxford exceeds 10,000^ It has 
increased with fearful rapidity, and is still increasing. It is im- 
possible to say where it will stop, unless some fundamental change 
takes place in the management of the poor. 

ST. GILES'S, OXFORD. 

Population 2000 ; acres 800; equal portions of pasture and arable. 

There is no select vestry in the parish; the name creates a pre- 
judice against it, which cannot be overcome. 

The parish is divided into two districts, one within, one without 
the jurisdiction of the city of Oxford. This division of jurisdic- 
tion has been the cause of considerable difficulty and dispute, as 
to the mode in which rates should be levied and enforced. 

There is a poor-house situated in the country part of the parish ; 
but this house, though newly built, at some considerable expense, 
is merely a pauper barrack. There is no master or mistress 
now, and the occupants are congregated together as in a collec- 
tion of cottages. It is, as might be expected, a very grievous 
nuisance to the neighbourhood : women of the town with their ' 
bullies have been residing there, and robberies have been effected 
by its inmates. It is at the present time in rather better order. 
Still, however, as a place of regulation or discipline, it is worse 
than useless. The parish, however, contrives to extract this good 
from it. If there is a pauper likely to be troublesome, and to 
summon the overseer before a magistrate, the parish authorities 
remove him to this house if possible, and, by so doing, bring him 
under the authority of the county magistrates, who are much 
more pains-taking in their inquiries than some, at least, of the 
c itymagistrates ■ 

The petty sessions of the county magistrates possess likewise 
this advantage over the city court, that the overseer has greater 
personal security and freedom from insult in the former than in 
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the latter. The city magistrates themselves are perhaps civil, but 
lukewarm and indifferent to the overseers, and the precincts of the 
court are beset by a number of blackguards, who assail the over- 
seers with scoffs and jeers and insults, sometimes almost with per- 
sonal violence. This the overseers have to encounter in their 
official character, — as such they are marked out for insult, — and 
this conduct seems to meet with no check or animadversion even 
from the magistrates. 

The following case deserves to be fully detailed. 

The pauper in question, by trade a leather-dresser, has, for some 
years past, preferred parish and casual relief to the honest gains 
of his employment. The overseer stated eighteen years as the 
period of his present mode of life. The pauper seems to think it 
IS not quite so long ; he talks of thirteen : however, he does not 
violently impeach the overseer's statement, which may therefore 
he assumed to be tolerably correct. 

He belongs to an incorporated or combined trade; the directors 
of his combination issue tickets to the members. These tickets 
are renewed from time to time. The holder of one goes about 
from place to place, but must not take the same road more than 
once in six months. With these intervals he is again and again 
assisted, and, as in the present case, for a very long space of time 
together. 

This ticket is available in every part of the United Kingdom 
where a club or lodge of the trade is established. The individual 
in question might have had work at 1/. per week, but he refused 
to take it, or indeed 30*. per week ; nothmg under 11. will satisfy 
him, and when pressed for reasons to account for his refusing such 
offers — when asked whether it would not he better to get \l. per 
week than to trust to casual sources for support, he replied, that he 
should not like to be " turned black," (quere — returned black ?) 
which would be the case if he worked under price. 

Thus then, as far as an individual instance will avail, and it 
seems to be a fair sample of the general system, we see the 
effects of parish aid upon the combinations for raising and keep- 
ing up wages, whose ramifications extend over the whole of these 
kingdoms. This man gets a ticket ; he is, by his own admission, 
a most worthless fellow, to use his own mild and gentle language, 
he has been " a very foolish man, his faidt has been drinking." 
Though at times of his life, and that too for long periods, ne 
has been earning from 2/. to 3/. per week, he has neglected 
to make the slightest provision for his future necessities ; his 
health has been greatly impaired by his vicious habits ; his 
character, probably his value as a workman, has been lowered 
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by Ilia own deliberate acts, yet he is not to take employment but 
at the highest wages ; and in order to support him in this un- 
reasonable demand, he gets a ticket from the trade for which 
he pays 1*. 6d. per month, constantly; this furnishes him with 
his own support as a vagabond; for when he is at home his relief 
from the trade ceases, and the intervals of travelling are filled up 
by parish aid : bis wife and family, let it he observed, are con- 
stantly on the parish, for he only travels his rounds. No source 
of support is objected to by his fellows, nothing incapacitates him 
from receiving the benefit of his ticket, but honest industry in his 
own trade : let it be known that he has once been guilty of this — 
of making the best terms he could — of agreeing for what his ser- 
vices are worth, and supporting himself and his family honestly 
and in comfort — and he is struck off the list, and denied all 
future benefit from this fund, the payments to which are in a 
manner compulsory, and raised from all hi the trade. It is pro- 
bable that this fund, if honestly, and fairly, and properly ex- 
pended, might nearly destroy all necessity for the members of this 
trade having recourse to parish aid : so far, however, from the 
funds being applied to such honourable and beneficial purposes, 
they are made to contribute to the support of combinations. Even 
the magistracy of the country becomes subservient to the objects 
of these combinations ; for this pauper is under the patronage of a 
city magistrate, whose name is known, and can be disclosed, with 
evidence of his conduct, who brow-beats and insults any overseer 
that refuses to comply with these demands. In reliance on this 
protection, the man's wife lately told the overseer that she had 
once made one, who filled his office, tremble before his betters, 
and would do so with liim." 

This man's story is not yet concluded ; and the sequel is im- 
portant, as it exemplifies the inveterate habits of pauperism, and 
the skill and perseverance with which they are Ibllowed up by 
those M'ho have once been introduced to them. 
. This same individual has a child ill, which had been sent into 
the infirmary of the city and county ; of course, during the lime 
the child is in the house, he is off the father's hands, and tha 
parish refused to make any allowance to the parents towards his 
support ; this man went to the infirmary and removed the child, 
in order to enable him to claim his allowance from the overseer 
for this week. The pauper himself complains of illness, but will 
neither accept the advice of the infirmary as an out-palient, nor of 
the parish medical man, but has gone, or is going, the round of 
the medical men of the city, begging from any of them a cer- 
tificate of his inability to work. 

A pleasure fair was held, according to custom, a week or two 
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before the present time, in this parish. The pauper in question 
was wen drinking and idling during the fair. He was warned 
that he would be refused relief, on the ground of his having wasted 
both his money iu drinking, and his time. " 1 don't care," was 
his reckless reply ; " I won't work during holiday -time." He had 
his method of compelling parochial assistance. On the following 
Thursday, he went to the infirmary and begged a blisler, which 
he was wearing when the writer of this report saw him, and then 
presented himself for relief. A complaint had been made against 
him, and with very great difficulty the city magistrate was in- 
duced to record him as a vagabond ; stilt, notwithstanding, the 
man obtained on this occasion 3*. 

It is hardly necessary to add, after this long history, that here 
character is not at all attended to, when relief is to be given, nor 
under the interference of the magistrates is the vestry allowed to 
regard it. The individual above spoken of says the magistrates 
" would not hurt him." There is, in fact, no instance of any of 
these idle, insolent paupers having been punished for the last 
twelve years. 

It appears, on investigation, that, in seven cases out of ten, the 
paupers are idle or drunken, abusive or thieving. " I don't care 
for your work, I can get as much from the parish," is their con- 
stant language. 

In thelist prepared for payment this week, containing 50 sepa- 
rate cases, one is ill, two are idiots; of the rest not one does any 
work, and it is useless to divide the cases into easual or permanent, 
for the casual, when once on the list, always continue there. 

An instance of the improvidence of relief appeared in the case 
of a boy, deaf and dumb certainly, but the son of a tradesman, a 
butcher, perfectly able to support his child, who, nevertheless, is 
kept by the parish. 

Another person receives 2j. a week for getting icork. This is 
during the harvest. 

An inhabitant of this parish, once an overseer, apphed on behalf 
of a woman, who, he alleged, was ill, but begged that it might not 
be known that she had parish aid ; it would so distress her, not to 
receive it, but to have it known that she received it. Her dress 
gave no evidence of her want of such assistance ; it was much 
above the rank of those who might he expected to look for parish 
help, of many, indeed, who have lo contribute to her assistance. 
On her it was proposed to settle 4*. or 5*. per week. 

A widow, who has some friends among the efBcient parties at 
the vestry, receives Is. ijd. a week, though she is in possession of 
a very considerable sum of money at the savings bank. 

A boy has 4*. a week, because he has so bad a character that 
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ferr or none will employ him. The parish let him out at 2f. per 
week, when they can get any thing for him to do, and pay 2j. 
more for him. 

A woman says she was not bred up to work, and won't work ; 
she does not even choose to knit, and during the last month she 
received 6*., 4*., is., and 3j, in four weeks, week by week. 

These various persons are supported in their applications by the 
city magistrates ; and the parish authorities and vestry, knowing 
how useless it is to look to them for countenance, prefer paying 
these people their annuities to contesting them and failing*. 

A considerable quantity of casual relief takes place in clothing. 
Shoes are made 6y parishioners, who charge 14s. a pair, for 
articles which would be sold to private individuals for 12s. 

No balance-sheet is published, neither are ihe paupers' names 

erinted. No visitation of them at their houses takes place. They 
ave been all ordered to attend a vestry for examination, and the 
absentees were struck ofF, but were, however, restored to the pay- 
list the next week. 

There is no parish work of any kind. The paupers, at one 
time, were set to stone -hreakin g ; but it was tound that they 
destroyed their tools, and that their earnings were insuf^cient to 
pay for the repairs. 

Tlie assistant -overseer is generally a decayed tradesman, with a 
salary of 50/. per annum. He was to have lived in the poor- 
house, and taken the superintendence of the paupers; but the 
E resent one, finding the place, or the inhabitants, disagreeable, 
ift the house and came to Oxford, and no notice has been taken. 

The annual amount of money actually expended on the poor is 
1317/. 

The overseer comes into office every year ; and this is a great 
evil, as the new officer is always assailed with a number of false 
complaints. 

The present overseer appears to be a most intelligent and 
respectable man, anxious to put every thing on its proper footing, 
and capable of improving the parish very materially, if he was not 
fettered by opposition and the badness of the magistracy, as well 
as by the faults of the existing law, or practice, which has grown 
into something resembling law. 

The rates are fast increasing in amount, while the difficulty of 
collecting them is growing in an equal ratio. About ten rates in 
the year used to be sufficient; now one is required every three 
weeks. 

• TheM various cues can be identiSed by tlie names of the parlies, if 
necessar}-, and many others of a Uke ktud might be multiplied ; theie are 
only given as samples of what aetuaUy takes place in this parish. 
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caused by the combined badness of the law and of the adminis- 
trators of it, that is, the magistrates in great measure ; for there 
ia no superfluous labour, provided the labourers would only con- 
duct themselves iu such a manner as to make them worth employ- 
ing. But those who want labour done, prefer employing out- 
parish men, or will rather leave undone mat which, if well and 
sufficiently done, would yield them a profit, or be, at least, a 
Bource of pleasure and satisfaction. Those labourers who have 
families say, we can get 10*. or 12i-, per week from the parish, 
why should " we slave ourselves for this sum '{" 



ST. CLEMENTS, OXFORD. 

Population 1836. Value (1815) 1352/. 
After the detailed report of St. Giles's, it is hardly necessary to 
say much of this parish, which presents the same features of mis- 
management. Increase in the amount of rates *, decrease of the 
means of paying them, destruction to the industry and character 
of the labourers, and the steady growth of every species of vice 
and profligacy, while the interference of the magistrales, though 
not, in this parish, carried to such an extent as in some othera, 
and by some benches, yet still exists to a very mischievous extent, 
and in a very bad manner, — by recommendations chiefly ; these 
are enough to promote the spirit of discontent in the paupers, to 
discountenance tlie overseer, and to screen the magistrate, even 
from the trifling responsibility which attaches to the making of an 
order, the checK which the law imposes, by requiring that every 
order shall be signed by two magistrates, and, of consequence, 
that every case requiring an order shall be heard by two magis- 
trates, being removed. 

The only peculiarity ia to be found in the extent of the specu- 
lation for building small tenements, and in some of the local cir- 
cumstances which have atlended that speculation. 

St . Clement's, like the rest of Oxford, was originally situated on 
a thick bed of gravel resting on clay. As long as the buildings 
were conlined to the gravel, the inhabitants enjoyed a healthy soil 
and means of good drainage; as soon, however, as they were 
pushed off on the clay, a very considerable change took place 
both in the houses, the inhabitants, and their heaUh. Nearly half 

* There licis been an assistant overseer ; but be is on the point of retiring, 
beln^ unable to raise the rales. His nominal salary, 20/. pet annum, has 
remamed unpaid, from the poverty of the parish ; and from the like cause, 
the poor last week (Aug, 20, 1 832) were not paid at all. 
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the deaths of Oxford, from cholera, took place in St. Clement's : 
on inquiry, it appeared that the majority of those cases were in the 
newest houses, near the river, upon the clay banks. It is im- 
possible to estimate, with any thing like accuracy, the number of 
new houses, but there are whole streets and rows built in the 
cheapest manner. There may be exceptions to this statement, 
but, in general, the speculation has paid so well, that the cupidity 
of those who have more money than conscience has been strongly 
stimulated. Cottages, costing on an average from 100/. to 120/. 
let for 9/. per annum; some, which have been built for 140/,, 
have let for 10/. per annum, and upwards. These cottages have 
yards, perhaps, out the bit of ground attached to them is loo 
small to merit the name of a gaiden. 

These exorbitant rents are, in fact, levied to a considerable 
degree upon those who pay rates. For, in the first place, by the 
abstraction of so much property from rateable wealth, the re- 
mainder has to bear a heavier burden ; and, secondly, the rents 
are carried to as great a height as possible, upon the supposition 
that tenements so circumstanced will not be rated ; the owner, 
therefore, is pocketing both rate and rent. Thirdly, the value of 
his property is increased precisely in the proportion that his neigh- 
bour's is deteriorated, by the weight of rates from which his own 
is discharged : neither is this all-— as it is always regarded by the 
tenant as a desirable thing to escape the payment of rates, the 
field for competition is narrowed, and a very inferior description 
of house is built for the poor man. In order to make out a case 
for the non-payment of rates, it is sometimes necessary, perhaps, 
to have inconveniences and defects — and thus it happens, that a 
building speculation, depending on freedom from rates for its re- 
commendation, always produces a description of houses of the 
worst and most unhealthy kind. Those who would build for the 
poor with more liberal views and greater attention to their health 
and their comfort are discouraged, and a monopoly is given those 
whose sole end is gain, by whatever means it may he compassed, 

Aug. 20, 1832. 
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No. VIII.— REPORT from Alfred Power, Esq., Asaiatant- 
Commissioner, from Cambridgeshire. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with Lord Melbourne's wishes, I submit the 
following; extracts from the results of my inquiries in the county 
Cambridge, The following are a part of my observations on the 
subject of 

THE MAGISTERIAL CONTROL. 

When pressed on the subject of their management, overseers 
invariably excuse themselves by alleging the want of co-operation 
and protection from the magistracy in their endeavours to check 
the demand on the parish funds. Even the paid officers, both in 
town and country, justify themselves on these grounds for sparing 
the time, trouble, and expense of contesting with the pauper the 
question of relief before the individual magistrates, or the bench 
in petty sessions. Of the many whom I have seen, one and all 
are in this story. But the Commissioners will probably consider 
that I have found a higher and a better authority on this subject 
in Dr. Webb, master of Clare Hall, the present vice-chancellor 
of the University. He has acted as county magistrate for more 
than sixteen years ; and being resident a great part of the year at 
his vicarage in Littlington, he has personally superintended the 
relief of the poor in that parish, as well as in Great Gransden, 
in Huntingdonshire, where the college has been obliged to 
occupy a farm of 700 acres, in consequence of their not being 
able to obtain a tenant for the same at any price. He is strongly 
of opinion that a great part of the burthen of actual relief to 
the poor arises from the injudicious interference of magistrates, 
and the readiness with which they overrule the discretion of 
the overseer. He has attempted in both the parishes above men- 
tioned to introduce a more strict and circumspect system of relief 
— with great success in Littlington, as appears by the descending 
scale of poor-rates in that parish since 1816, the population at the 
same time having nearly doubled itself since 1801 *. In Gransden, 
he had found less success, being seldom personally present there, 
and acting principally through his bailitT, Also he had had less time 
by some years for effecting any steady improvement in that parish. 
He showed me, however, oy a reference to the books, that he had 
made the practice of allowing relief to married men, when employed 
by individuals, in respect of their families, entirely disappear from 



* In 1BI6 therateiof this parish were 2421. 
1628 they were . . . 116J. 
Sinoe IBOl the population has iacreBBcd from 3S0 to 633. 
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the late accounts. The principal impediment to the introduction 
of abetter system, he found in the power of the pauper, when re- 
fused relief by the overseer, to apply to the bench in petty sessions ; 
which nothing but the advantage of an intimate knowledge of his 
own parishioners, and of uniting in himself the functions, not the 
office, of overseer and magistrate, enabled him, by perseverance, 
to overcome. The following' case is a sample of their unwilling- 
ness to take the circumstances or character of the applicant into 
due consideration. He refused relief (Nov. 27th, 1829) to Samuel 
Spencer, knowing him to have received a legacy of 400/. within 
two or three years before the application. The man applied to 
the bench in petty sessions, where Dr. Webb produced to them 
an extract from the will (proved I826), and the assurance of the 
executor that he had paid the pauper money since proving the 
will, to the amount above mentioned. Notwithstanding this, they 
made an order of relief; and the man (able-bodied) has been 
from time to time on the rates ever since, 

I have conversed with several magistrates on the subject of the 
magisterial control ; and some I have found disposed to fake the 
same view of it as Dr. Webb; though certainly none so con- 
fidently and unequivocally. Amongst these I should mention 
Mr. Metcalf of Foulmire, a most active and intelligent magistrate, 
to whom this county is indebted for the introduction of the im- 
proved system of parish account keeping, given in the Appendix to 
Mr. Pym's Evidence before the House of Lords, in 1831 *. The 
greater part, however, are rather disposed to recriminate and cast 
upon the parish officers the charge of an insufficient and inatten- 
tive discharge of their duties. They complain that whereas the 
magistrates feel every disposition to inquire into the circumstances 
of every application for relief, it is quite impossible to get over- 
seers to attend the bench, and follow up their own refusals for 
relief with the proper zeal and regard for their parishes ; that 
very often surliness of behaviour, and even cruelty towards the 
poor, is combined with great extravagance and recklessness in 
their expenditure. 

There is probably a great deal of truth in these statements 
on both sides of the question : certainly, between the two, affairs 
go on very ill in this county ; but whatever portion of the blame 
of mismanagement attaches to either, is probably due rather to 
the nature of the respective functions, tlian to the personal mis- 
conduct of those who discharge them. Under the continually 
increasing pressure of the rates, the viciousnesa of the system 

* ObHivethodiviuousof itemt in page 137 of tbii Report. 
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is making itself daily more felt andacknonledged in all quarters; 
and although every one has his favourite schemes of partial im- 
provement, these are announced rather with expressions of despair 
than hope, as regards any material and permanent success ; and 
so far as my inquiries have at present extended, I have reason 
to think that opinion points rather to a total change of system 
than to partial and palliative amendments. 

That a sense of the necessity of some vital change in the ad- 
ministration of the poor-laws is becoming universal among the 
magistrates themselves, there cannot be a stronger demonstration 
than the following fact : — At the time of the disturbances two years 
since, a general meeting of the bench of the whole county was 
convened at Cambridge for the purpose of deliberating on gene- 
ral measures. The meeting was very numerous, consisting, as 
my informant believes, of 'M gentlemen. A part of the busmeas 
transacted was the passing of a vote or resolution to this effect, 
" that the poor-laws are badly administered in this county." The 
vote passed with only one dissentient voice. 

The following is a copy of a printed scale of relief issued by 
the town magistrates of Cambridge. It exceeds the scale used 
in the rural parishes by half the quartern loaf (value 4ifd. at this 
time) in each of the allowances. The country scales are also 
printed ; and, with the exception above mentioned, the terms used 
in those I have seen are precisely identical with the following: — 

Copy of a printed Hcale of Relief, — Town of Cambridge. 

The churchwardens and overseers of the poor are requested to regulate 
the incomes of such persons as may apply to thein for reHef or employ- 
ment, according to the price of fine bread ; namely — 

A single woman the price of 3 J quartern loaves per week. 

A single man ditto. ..4^ ditto. 

A man and his wife ditto... 8 ditto. 

Ditto ditto and 1 child ditto... 9J^ ditto. 

Ditto ditto and 2 children . . . ditto ..11 ditto. 

Ditto ditto and 3 children. ..ditto. .13 ditto. 

Man, wife, 4 children and upwards at the price of 2j^ quarteru loaves 
per head per week. 

It will be necessary to add to the above income, in alt caeei of tick- 
neBS or other kind of diatresa, and particularly of euch perions or fami- 
lies who deserve encouragement by theii good behaviour, whom parish 
officers should mark both by commeadatioii and reward. 

By order of the Magistrates assembled at the Town-hall, Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 27th, 1S29. 

A. Cbevell, 
Clerk to the Magistrates. 
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The intrinsic mischief of such an invention is much aggravated 
by the bad effect which its publication and the nature of the ex- 
pressions used, must produce on the minds of the paupers, to 
whom it is exhibited on every occasion of dispute between them 
and the overseer. It certainly does seem to me calculated to 
suggest the notion of an absolute right to relief, independent of 
any circumstances beyond the mere application for it ; aud to 
judge from the demeanour I have witnessed in petty sessions, 
that suggestion does not appear lost upon the pauper. The eyes 
of the county magistrates have been for some time open to the 
impolicy of this proceeding; and I have not seen any scale of 
theirs dated later than 1821. The present town scale, it is seen, 
hears date 1829. Which of the two set the example I do not 
know, but the gentlemen of the county seem to have repented 



MODES OF RELIEF. 

With regard to the modes of relief used in this county, I have 
found very little variation to prevail in the different parishes 
which have been the objects of my investigation ; none certainly 
which present any important feature for remark. The practice 
of payments out of the poor-rates, in direct aid of the wages of 
men employed by individuals, I have not met at all at present. 
That, however, of making allowance for the families of persons in 
full employ is by no means uncommon : that of roundsmen, I 
believe, exists nowhere at all within the county. It was once 
very general in that part of the county which adjoins Bedford- 
shire ; but the only instance, I believe, now remaining in that 
neighbourhood is Tadlow, a small parish, little burthened with 
rates ; but here the roundsman is paid full wages by the indivi- 
dual nho employs him. The conflicting interests and jealousies 
of the different classes of rate-payers, i-ather than a sense of its 
illegality, have caused the disappearance of this objectionable 
practice. 

The grand items of disbursement in the heavily-burthened pa- 
rishes are found to be these : — 

1. The permanent weekly pay, as it is called, to the aged, the 
impotent, and widows. 1 have found that widows universally, in 
town and country, get their three shillings a week without reference 
to the amount of their earnings. The admission of this as an 
unquestioned title to relief is one of many premiums on mar- 
riage. 

2. Paupers working for parish. — ^There is often difficulty in 
getting at the true amount of this, from the surveyor's rate either 
merging in that of the overseer's, on being applied to the employ^ 
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ment of paupers at parish wages, and consequently no work 
done ; a clear perversion of this fund, out of which fair wages 
oug'ht to be paid for real work done, under strict superintendence. 
For this reason there is no dependence on any of the rate-returns 
made yearly to government ; this kind of relief being often very 
considerable in its amount, and usually omitted in the returns. 
This item is almost always clear loss, except so far as some im- 
provement of the roads is effected •, 

3. Occasiimal and casual poor. — The amount of this item is 
always very gi-eat in proportion to the rest, but it has little to do 
with the casual poor in the legal sense of that term. It is prin- 
cipally applicable to cases of temporary infirmity, real or pre- 
tended sickness in parishioners, and to the maintenance of the 
families of men in individual employ, and ilill pay ; — ■'' making up 
the incomes" is the expression used in the scale. 

There is no species of relief, however recommended by the 
circumstances to which Item 1. is applicable, which does not 
become, when systematically administered, highly objectionable 
in a moral point of viesv ; as removing every active motive for 
economy and good habits, and greatly enhancing the ordinary 
temptations to vice which attend a time of prosperity. But the 
operation of Items 2. and 3., combined with the working of the 
magistrates' scale, seems fraught wilh transcendent mischief, 
wliether morally or politically considered. One very pernicious 
effect is that arising from the interested preference shown by the 
employer to men with families, whereby the young men are thrown 
upon parish work — so ruinous to all habits of industry ; and every 
motive suggested for an early and improvident marriage. When 
the farmer employs the young single man, it is seldom or never by 
the grate, as it is termed, but at daily wages. Utile above those of 
parish employment, which, as easier work, and often no work at all, 
ne prefers. A still worse preference, though equally natural, is that 
which distinguishes between the destitute person, and the person 
possessed of the present means of support, postponing, of course, 
the claims of the latter; whereby the disposition to save earnings 
is not only discouraged, but actively thwarted, and the gifts of 
fortune become a sure inducement to idleness and ruin. More 
than one case was mentioned to me of persons who, having been 
detected in the possession of property, the result of former eco- 
nomy, were refused, not relief, but even employment, until they 
had rendered themselves worthy of their hire, by wasting in idle- 
ness their previous accumulations, 

* On this point sea the foltoving can of Gftmlingaf. 
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UTTLINGTON PARISH. TITHES. 
On viaiting the parish of Littlington, I found, by examination of 
the rate-bobks of the later years, that the advantages of a strict 
administration had not been able to check a rapid increase of tha 
rates, THe population, it Should be observed, had increased, b^ 
Tlatural pMcess alone, from 505 in the year 1821, to 622 in 
1831. 
The rates for the three years preceding 1830 stand thus : — 



1829 ... 124 

In 1830 the expenditure roSe lo 213/. deducing the cOunty 
rate ) for 1831, it was 22f /. During several years preceding 1830 
they had had little or no surplus labour ; at the present time they 
'had nine able-bodied men doing parish work. My informant, Mr. 
KiHiplon, the overseer, a considerable occupier, told rile, that 
Dr. Webb's mode of management waS, no doubt, very beneficial 
to the parish, but that they nad every prospect of the rates con- 
tinually ihcreasing. That the land witnin the parish was arhply 
sufficiefat to employ all the labour, if fairly cultivated j but that, 
owing td various catises, much of the land was in a very low state, 
dnd matters were yearly becoming worse. Amongst those causes 
he particiilarized the low state of profits, the consequent decrease 
of capital and spirit, and the particularly hard pressure of the 
tithes upon this parish. It is a light chalky soil, naturally poor, 
but capable of a very high degree of cultivation by the aid of arti- 
ficial mfinur^. That the taking of tithes in kmd tVas a great 
restraint and impediinent to the cultivation of land of this charac- 
ter — he s^oke frdni the effects produced on it by his own prac- 
tice, and that of his neighbours. Some time before the inclo- 
sure, Di-. Webb let the tithe to Mr. Dickerson, an occupier within 
the parish, and bound him by an agreement to allow every occu- 
pier to have his own tithes at a fair valuation, if he wished it. 
Some years after, on a disagreement between Dickerson and the 
tithe-payers, Dr. Webb insisted on the fulfilment of this contract ; 
and Mr. Watford, an eminent surveyor at Cambridge, was em- 
ployed lb make a valuation. iTie difference of Mr, Watford's 
estimates on different small occupations of land, lying inter- 
mingled together in an uninclosed state, Mr. Kimpton describes 
to have produced a strong impression upon his own mind and 
those of the other occupiers, as ttf the inexpediency of outlay upon 
land of this description, when subject to a fluctuating amount of 
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tithfe. The difierehce of these estimates wa3 owing altog^hef td 
the difTerence of cultivation, the natural quality of the land being 
the Same, and requirihg constant supplies of artificial manure to 
make it productive and keep it ao. The land in the occupation 
of Mr. Dickerson himself, the tithe-occupier, at this time, was re- 
markable for its high state of cultivatiun ; a crop of turnips on one 
acre of it, Mr. Watford assured me himsirif, he cotisid^red worth 
nearly the fee-siolple of an acre adjoining, in sotne other person's 
occupation. Had the fbrmCr been exp(«ed to valuation for tithe 
at this time, tlot only might the profits of so expensive an outlay 
have been absorbed for this turn, but the punishment would have 
endured during the whole term of the composition. Whether, 
therefore, the crops be subject to tithe in kind, or to composition 
for certain periods, the OccUpier of lands of this description must 
fefel himself greatly fettered in its bultivation. In some cases tha 
indisposition to cultit^te seems to have arisen in part Froln irHta- 

tion of mind on the sulyect : a Mr. , occupying 300 acres, 

abandoned the cultivation of his land almost altogether, being a 
person of capital, and independent of farming profits. 

GAMLINGAY. 

Probably the county furnishes few W6hw examples *if bppressive 
i-ates, aggravated by extreme misttHttVageinettt, th&n the parisli of 
Gamlingay, iA the hundred of LoAgttoff. tt contains something 
mwB tbin 4080 oerea, of which 

1880 ate niiiticlOBed arable land, 

1500 inclosed dittO and pasture, 
;oo WMte. 



The present populatiofl is 1319. Hie advantages afforded by the 
waste land in supply of fuel, and the permission to build cot- 
tages on it*, have attracted the poor from the neighbouring pa- 
rishes ; 'and a vast quantity of settlements have been made by the 
farmers letting their land during a part of the year to be dug for 
potatoes at high rents. As many as thirty families have been 
introduced in this way. The eldest' of my informants (all occu- 
piers) remembers the poor-rate amounting to only 501. — that was 
sixty j'oars ago ; the expenditure of the year ending March, 1832, 
was 1427/. The annual value as assessed in 1815 was 2945/.; 
an estimate of the present actual rental, furnished me from the 
best authority, states it eX little more than 2000/. The rates, 

* Letdi ^f tha Hum, MMto& GdleE«. Oxford. 
k2 
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therefore, have already approached to very nearly 15*. in the 
pound, and the constant decrease of capital and cultivation 
threatens a further augmentation. The increase of the last over 
the preceding year was 100/. The disbursements of the last year 
stand thus : — 

Aged, impotent and widows , £318 
Paupera working for parish . . 615 
Materials, tools, &c. ■ . 54 

Occasional casual poor lelieved for 

BickDe£E,&c. . . 316 

Medical attendance . . 54 

Law expenses, removals, &c. . . 17 

Bastardies . . . . 10 

The wages p^d to men employed by individuals are about 6*. 

a-week to single meu, to married men with children from 9s. to 

10*:, further allowance from the rates according to the number of 

the family. Tlie parish is regulated by the bread scale in use in 

this part of the country, otherwise called the Magistrates' Scale. 

The result is as follows ; — 

A single man . . £0 3 

Mao and wife . . .050 

Ditto with one child . . 6 

Ditto with two chddren . .010 

Ditto with three children . 8 

Ditto with four children . .090 

There are at this present time between seventy and eighty men 
and boys (not counting old men) employed in parish work ; they 
began with eight or ten immediately after the harvest, and the 
number has been rapidly increasing up to this time. The ave- 
rage throughout the whole year is understated at forty ; aud so 
it should appear, from the actual disbursement appUcable solely 
to this item last year, viz. 615/. The sole employment is that of 
collecting stones from the surface of the land, for which they are 
paid at the rate of 2t/. per bushel, until they have earned the sum 
allowed by the bread scale ; they then do as they please for that 
week. 

This account of the stone*gathering seemed rather a puzzhng 
one. In the first place it must soon fail as a source of employ- 
ment. 2dly, If it did not, the actual value of the stones would 
he \\d. pr bushel to sell in this country, and by keeping the 
men at work in this way the parish would lose nothing. 3rdly, I 
was told it was rather an injury than a benefit to the land. 4thly, 
I found on the receipt side of the balance-sheet the item, " Pro- 
duce of work done by paupers," 11/. lOs., to be set against 
616/., the expense of their employtaent. It seemed to me. 
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therefore, on the whole, that this employment could be little 
else than a nominiil one; but I was not fully satisfied on the 
point, until, leaving the village after finishing my inquiries, I 
encountered a group of boys and men, eight or ten in number, 
irom the age of sixteen to twenty-five, about a stone heap, busily 
employed, some with their hands, some with large sticks by way 
of bats, in returning the collected stones to the impoverished 
acres. 

My interview with the overseers (the appointment I had made 
with them having become known) was voluntarily attended by 
about six of the other principal occupiers. The external appear- 
ance of these men betokened a want of agricultural capital ; and 
they spoke of their parochial burdens in a despairing and almost 
reckless tone- They could not help themselves. They had in 
vain attempted several times to share the whole labour of the 
parish amongst themselves, according to the extent «f each man's 
occupation : a strong practical objection was found to this in 
the quick recurrence of Saturday night, whereas the rate collector 
called upon them only fourteen times in the year. It had been 
attempted to employ the surplus labour in the drainage of tlie 
uninclosed lands ; but so partial an appropriation was strongly 
protested against by the rate-payers in respect of land inclosed. 
They showed me the fragment of a proposition to set the paupers 
to spade-labour on the parish account ; it failed for want of una- 
nimity in the vestry. An inclosure which would give them great 
temporary relief, and better them permanently to a certain degree, 
was opposed by Merton College, Oxford, in which body kiy a 
great part of the proprietorship, as well as the tithes ; a kind of 
propeny which few owners are willing to commute for an allot- 
ment of land; yet that is a condition upon which both cultivator 
and rent-owner usually insist. Under these circumstances they 
seemed to have abandoned all thought of mitigating their bur- 
thens by a strict and proper administration of parochial afiairs. 
Such, in fact, was the abandonment of public principle in the 
parish officers, that, while employing paupers on the parish ac- 
count at the expense of 615i. a year without any return, they are 
-at this very time called upon to defend an indictment at Quarter 
Sessions for the infamous state of their roads. On this point I 
am bound to say that, if the evidence be properly arranged, they 
must suffer a verdict. 



DECHBA8B OF FARMING CAPITAL. 

It is the opinion of Mr. James King, of Tadlow, an active 
and enterprising farmer, who knows the parish of Gainlin- 
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gajr perfepfly well, tjist Uiia eporniQUB STiperabusdanee ©f labwr 
anses. ip great me^wrei from want pf capital Jp the farmera to 
employ the quantity of labour which the land dpaerves. Re 
pliQuld alioff three or four men to each hundred acres j whereaP, 
he believes about one man h the prc^ortion agtually employed in 
that parish- Mr, Kjpg himself farma UOO aprea (and has dotte 
PQ for many yeaps) under pownipg College; he pays for bis 
labour about Ifil. a-week ; he considers that, in bad times, it is 
|iee^ai7 t" ^^^ interest of the farmer to grow the uiqiq corn, if 
he ow find ihe money to do it with. 

Wr. King is mncli qonfirmed in this account lay the universal 
fiomplaint ip this part of the oountry. that substantial tenants can- 
not he found at the lowest assignable rents. I subjoin a few facts 
on this subject, which have fallen under ipy personal observation. 

The parish of Hatley St. George, in this neighbourhood, con- 
sists of lOOQ acres ; there are only fifteen labourers in the parish, 
whereof seyen sbJa-bodiecj men are now employed with parish 
pny upon the roads. Mr. Ingle, tha overseer, my uiformaot, oc- 
cupies himself 306 a<:re§, and has in vain attempted to bring the 
other three occupiers tg an agreement to share the labourers 
according to the PHmb^r of acres- The great objoetion here, as 
ia flamlin^yi was to the Saturday-night payments. Very re- 
spectablo oeeupipps of land find it neceasary m these times to take 
a great part of the manual labpur upoi( themselves, assisted by 
their pons. 

IVJr. Quintin, of HatW S*- Geerge> proprietor of a great part of 
that parish, and a gentleman pf considerable landed property in 
the (tounty, tells me* that he has ^ fann situate in Little Gransden 
far whioh he cannot get a. tenant. It has been thrown upon hjs 
bmds for two years |»Bt ; h» is willing tg let it on a short lease 
fitr 5«. an aere ; that it is land from which ho has himself obtained, 
dunng the war, frOra t««fty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre. 

Utowning College has a property pf ^bout 5000 acres in ihls 
COuBtryj lying p?in*spally in tbp parishes of Tadlow, East Hat- 
J;^, Croydon, and Gamlipgay- U is found impossible, notwitl^- 
stoqding thfi lowering of toe iients to an- extreme point, to obtain 
men $f substance for tenants- SeveraJ farms of considerable ex- 
tcmt bave changed ^nds within the last fire years, fr<»n iuaot- 
T^cy of the t^iiant ip some cases) in others ^m the terror of 
that prospect. The amount of arrears at this present time is such 
as only a collegiate body, situated as Downing College is, could 
bear. The estates are large, apphcable, for the present, in part to 
the college stipends, in part to a building fund; the latter, of 
course, sutlers. I drawfrom auth^nUt; jgources in this p^se, b^ing 
myself a t^Uoy of the piBliege, 
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.'Hie aqsver given by Mr. >Vitlwrs>of ffimpoia, land-agwit ts 
Lord Ilardwiek, to query 28. No. 2, of the Commis&ionerB' qu*; 
rjes, deserves attention on this subject. He sayi, " DiminUhing 
rapidly (speaking of Tamiing capital). A great dealer ii) arti^cial 
manures (mch as oil-cake, dust, bone-dust, malt-dust, &c.) t^ 
me lately, th^t the fanners in Cambridgeshire purchased of bin} 
no more than 2000^. worth of such manure last year (183|), 
wbereag the usual annual aipount has been 40QD/. ; pon^efptettiiji 
the soil must deteriorate." 

The deficiency of laigricultural capital, arising from whattevef 
causes, is no doubt ^ne great cause of the present extended p^u.- 
perism; it is also certain that in a ye^y great degree that defir 
ciency of capital is Uself reacted upon and aggravated by the evit 
it assists in producing ; and where this latter effect has resulted to 
any great extent, it is difficult to conceive hov, under the most 
favourable circi)mstances, capital can be veil reclaimed into th^ 
channel it has deserted, those impediments remaining unabated 
which drove it from its course. A vital change in the poor-law 
system must precede, in such cases, the return to a sound state of 
agricultural speculation. 

INCLOSURES. 

The Comniissioners must be familiar with Uie tvo ptin^pal 
obstacles which oppose themselves to th« obtaining acts of inelq- 
sure, in those pari^be^ which woujd receive very great benefit from 
the adoption of such a measure, viz. the gre^ addition which the 
expense of obtaining the act malces to the other comadei^l^ 
expenses of the inclosure, and the difficulty of ^rranginff^^^sfai]- _ 
torily to all parties with respect to the tithe?. I s>«*n tbeeo&up 
only say upon this subject, that in the sever^ p,«jsoes so sithUed 
in which I have made the inquiry, uniformlj th»se two obpticJeg 
have been put forth as impeding the arra»g^W«nt. I Ban meftion 
Shelford, Melbourn, Granaden, GaipMigfty.as pljajjes go situ?«d, 
in which I have locaHy received tba information ; and I bell«e it^ 
to be equally true of a vast number of parishes within the c^nty 
of Cambridge*. / 

On this bead, tb« parish pf Gawli«?^y» alr^adv depQnM »b 

• Dr. WebV, himself a great promoter of inclosutea, eff^ted on .^Wf?.' 
the college a rescue of the tithes m the case of Littlingten above-rontiotfed. 
Again, at Duxford^ a parish in this ' cMinty, inclosed some years '°*'^rj~? 
atnigele about tlie tiUies is said to have been very severe. They vn o*™ 
in ^ by Clare ftall, and partly by pnother oolle^ in CfnaWflge; »e 
other proprietors were obliged at last to yield the point ; but eiia *?\™ 
■pUe against the tilhe-ownere, ibaf. instead of ^Bigping p)em, as (wj T'*5*T' 
separate diviBions of tbe parish, they have c<)fqpeUed t£em to t*^ .eaf»^ ttm' 
inoiety from every individual field. 
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cont^ning, out of 4080 acres, 1880 acres uninclosed arable land, 
and 700 acres of waste) deserves further remark. I have no 
doubt, and, in so saying, I am giving effect to better opinions than 
my own on this subject, that the present miserable condition of 
this village is owing, in ereat measure, to the want of a sufficiently 
interested or a sufficiently wise proprietorship of the land. It is 
shared, with a slight exception, between the colleges of Clare Hsdl 
and Downing, Cambridge, and Merlon College, Oxford. The 
first of these has a small proportion, — -the last by much the greatest 
^rt of the ownership, besides the manor and the tithes. With 
respect to the proportion now enjoyed by Downing College, the 
ownership remained in abeyance for many years dunng a chancery 
suit, in which the heir-at-law contested his right. At this period 
I am told that great part of the mischief accrued. The objec- 
tions entertained by Merton College to an inclosure of the parish,' 
as stated by them very lately, in answer to a general proposition 
to that effect, are grounded on these two reasons : — 

1. " The general expenses of the inclosure, and the improba- 
" bility of a return for the outlay. 

2. " An unwillingness to abridge the little benefits which the 
" poor parishioners deriya fi-om Uie waste land in its present 
" state." 

As to the first objection, better judges, probably, than the fel- 
lows of Merton College assure me that it is far from being justi- 
fied by the circumstances or the character of the land : as to the 
second, they are probably at too great a distance from the spot to 
know, that at some seasons of the year there are 100 labourers 
— out ot employ, and that the average throughout the year is more 
■""^ ^*^fi ' u- '"'^'^'^f arising in great measure from " the tiftle be- 

< nsfits which v^^ po^j. parishioners derive from the waste land in 

< >8 present state ," and a mischief which the inclosure would 
to a certain time almo^ altogether remove, and diminish perma- 
«tiy to a very great degtoe, 

SITUATION OP THE KCBai. PARISH OPFfCERS. 
lie tone assumed by the paupers towavds those who dispense 
euf in the oppressed E^cultural districts is generally very inso- 
Bntand often assumes even a more fearful character. At Great 
rrarjden, the overseer's wife told me that two days before my 
fsit tere, two paupers came to her huaband, demanding an in- 
reaseif allowance. He refused them, showing at the same time 
iat thy had the full allowance sanctioned by the magistrates' 

-.fi,'^'"^'l"**"'*=^°™''! tlio ■'"'«' Ijenefltg brought therathere{a8i»Been 
I of Mi 1 ^^ "'^ **" '"^ *^ ^^ "**"" ""y S**"*' '="'»P"™<1 with the effect 
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scale. They swore, and threatened he should repent it; and such 
was the violence of their temper and demeanour, that when they 
left the house she ran after them, and called them back, fearing 
they would do some mischief, and prevailed upon her husband to 
make some further allowance. 

Mr. Faircloth came about two years since into the occupation 
of a farm in the parish of Croydon, where the rates amount (in- 
cluding surveyor's rate) to about five shillings in the pound. He 
immediately took on himself the parochial management, and 
partly by adopting a stricter system of relief, and partly by the 
additional employment, which, being a man of capital, he iutro- 
duced into the parish, he reduced the rates from 435/. in the year 
ending March, 1831, to 342/. in the year ending March, 1832, 
being a saving of nearly 100/. His improved management, how- 
ever, of the relief, made him very unpopular amongst the la- 
bourers of the parish, into which he was introducing employment 
in the place of pauperism ; and a few weeks after last harvest, 
they gathered in a riotous body about a threshing-machine which 
he had upon his premises, and broke it all in pieces. The Rev. 
M|:. Dawes was on the spot a short time after; and before the 
party had dispersed, he teUs me he heard the following expressions : 
" It's almost as good as a fire I " " He's not going to lord it over 
us any longer I " and similar demonstrations of personal resentment 
to Faircloth for his conduct as overseer. 

At Guilden Morden*, in the same neighbourhood, a burning 
took place three week's ago of Mr. Butterfield's stacks, to the 
amount of 1500/. damage. Mr. Butterfield was overseer ; and the 
magistrates have conomitted for trial, on strong circumstantid 
evidence, a man to whom Butterfield had constantly denied relief, 
because he refused to do work for it. The evidence against him 
partly consists ofprevious threatening language and bis behaviour 
during the fire, at which he exulted, saying, " Butterfield ought 
to be m it ! " 

A fire occurred about six weeks since at Swaffham, on the 
other side of Cambridge, in the direction of Newmarket. Messrs. 
Ellice, Gibbons, and Chambers, the principal occupiers, appointed 
to meet together for the purpose of coming to a Joint resolution to 
reduce the wages to 9s. instead of 10s., at which point they had 
been artificially maintained since the harvest The object of this 
meeting having transpired, a threatening letter was sent them, and 
on the morning of tne day on which they were to have met, 
Mr. Gibbons' ricks were set fire to and consumed, 

* There was a Bre at this place in November, I83I, ona Mr.Westropp'g 
premises. Th^re wag no clue to the motive, further than the circunutance 
that he paid low wages. 
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I hftv« found, and it ia not to be wondered 4t, that the aj^i^er 
hension of this dreadful and easily perp^rated ini$chief has very 
generally a&cted the luinds of the njral parish officers of this 
county, making the power of the paupers over the funds provided 
for their relief almost absolute, as regards any discretion on the 
part qt the overseer. 

LINTON. 
Gamlingay, oppressed and ill-managed as it is, is not the worst 
place in the county. At Linton the rates press more heavily pn 
the rental, and the administration is, if possible, worse. The twp 
cases, however, present very distinct, and even opposite, features. 
Instead of an impoverished rape of farmers, as at Gamlingay, 
screwing down a miserable, ill-lodged and ill-fed population to 
the very letter of the bread-scale, and with difficulty producing 
their rates at fourteen instalments in the year, we find at Linton 
a substantial set of farmers, giving a fair degree of cultivation to 
the land, producing their four shillings in the pound (like rent) 
four times a year, for the purpose of maintaining, to the extent qf 
just one shilling above the incomes laid down in the bread-scale, 
the bpst fed and most comfortable and tl(riving population of 
paupers in the county of Cambridge. I had only been half pre- 
pare for this the day before at Fulboum, where they keep tjieir 
parish-pay at 6d. above the ^read-scale in all its departments. 
The recommendation of the magistrate is pleaded, but there is no 
new scale. Some considerate landlords must be suffering for this. 
The present population of Linton is 1678. The assessment in 
1815 wag 3,120/. The whole number of acres is 3,600, of which 
600 are inclosed, and the rest open field. The following is a copy 
of their balance-sheet for the year ending March, 1832. 



RECEIPT SIDE. 
Ka^a duriog the year ; viz., 4 

lepound £2108 7 



DISBURSEMENT. 

1. Relief ta aged, impotent, 
BudWiitow .'..£793 S 11^ 

2. taup«ri vDiking &ipa[isbS27 6 4 

3. Mcdickl attendance, fune. 

ral9, rent, 6c. 107 6 10 

4. OccaMonaluidcaiuBliiaoiSSS 17 9 

5. Toole, malerUlB, clotbinii, 

fuel,rood,&c....:..^.108 18 2J 

6. Iiftw expenses, orders, &c. 65 2 1' 

7. Bastudf eipeases aS 6 ft 

8. Count; rule 41 b S 

Constable's expense^ &C. 13 1 

Militia 1 la D 



Deduct. 

Balaace due to oi 
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With respect to Item L, I can only aay, that its amount is 
monstrous, and utterly unaccountable, in a population of 167S 
persons, except Irom what has been already remarked on the 
profuseness of the relief. 

I am possagsed of some explanation of Item 2. Tliere is no 
return irom it on the receipt side, the only employment alluded 
to having been bestowed on the ro^ds, nhich for stmie years have 
been in a st^te of pxcellent repair, and therefore little work 
wanted. About three years since, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Fisher, the very amiable and intelUgent rector of the parish, spade 
cultivation has been tried on some of the private farms. About 
100 acres a-year have been sii|ce dug in this manner. The 
farmer pays It}, arod j this, althotigh 13^. an acreipstead qf 10$., 
the cost of ploughing, is no less to him, except that his horses 
are idle : the parish pay the pauper 2d. per rod for the work, if 
a single ipan ; if a. married one, U\4r *^T S'^i ^cpor<jipg to his 
necessity. The officer told me that 70/, a-year was thus got by 
the parish from the farmer in aid of the rate; but although it fur- 
nished severe employment, and thus drove away many applicants, 
it did not produce in any other way a saving to the parish ; for 
that the single labourer would earn more than hia Is, a-day by 
this work, atid they riways gave him a greater allowance thaii 
when doing nothing on the road; and "even thus it was often 
necessary to stop him, lest he should earn too much. Then why 
not put It to him at Ij per rod ? The answer to this question, 
by a person who paid 39U. for rates last year, was given with 
great naivete — "Well, Sir, there is something in that to be 
sure !" The 70/, aboye-mentioned is not made a part of Item 1. 

A further fact is, that of sixty men now unemployed, a smaller 
portion only are agricultural labourers ; the remainder are artizans, 
labouring mechanics, &c., Linton being the emporium of the 
local trade of this part of the country. These men earn through- 
out a great part of the year from 18». to 1/, 1*. a week, and in 
winter regularly fall upon the rates. They detest the spade 
labour; and it is obvious, that were relief gfypn to them only 
through that, and at low wages, they would save their earnings for 
the winter season. The excuse made, however, for not pressing 
them in this way is, tha^ they ^rc ft desperate set, and would 
not bear it^, and would not mind what they did. They have, in- 
d^f4* slv^^ ^t^^ tokef)9 9f (JQ^rvjng this character, {n \^0 
two men were hanged for burning the stacks of Mr. Chalk. It 
was in evidence on the trial, among other things, that they had 
uttered threats against Mr. Ohalk,lbr some offence given them by 
^n W ff^y- Th^ ^tr^e CQminitteiJ, about three wee^ dnc6, 
in j|i« Btffjfit^ of lUaton, upiofi the persons of l^rd Qodolphin and. 
jdr. A4$§9e, as^ifig th^Kl i# ipa^iAnites, ia pnohably known io 
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the commissioners. Mr. Adeane's life has been only within these 
few days considered out of danger. 

The same remark applies to Item 4. which I have made on 
Item 1, with this addition, that the farming wages for all per- 
sons here are 9*. ; and that a great, part of this item goes indi- 
rectly in aid of these, that is to support their families, or "make 
up their incomes," as the magistrates express it. 
I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Alfred Power. 



No. IX.— REPORT from Henry Stuart, Esq. Assistaut- 
Commissroner in Suffolk. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, Dec. 12, 1832. 

In compliance with your request, communicated to me hy 
your Secretary, on the 4th instant, to be furnished with a detailed 
account of the administration and practical operation of the Poor- 
Laws in some of the parishes I have visited, for the information 
of Lord Melbourne, I have now the honour to send you a par- 
ticular account of four parishes in which the poor-rate is admi- 
nistered entirely by the parochial authorities, and of an incorpo- 
ration of forty-six parishes, where it is controlled by a Board of 
Directors and Guardians. 

The administration of the Poor-Laws by corporate bodies pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in the county of Suffolk, and seems 
to me to be attended with advantages which deserve attention. 
I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obe4ient Servant, 

^Hekry Stuart. 
3*0 Ike CommUnonersfor inquiring into \ 

the Admirditration and Practical '• 

Operation of the Poor-Laws. ^ 



SUFFOLK. 

FRISTON PARISH, IN PLOMESGATE HUNDRED- 

Acres, 1500. Population, 1831, 466. 

Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 607/., and smce increafiing. 

The rate-payers of this parish devolve the whole administration 

.of the poor-laws on an assistant overseer. The vestry is so ill 

attended, that when a meeting is called to make a rate, it fre- 
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quently happens tliat no more are present than the churchwarden 
and assistant overseer. The annual meeting for electing parish 
officers and auditing accounts is better attended ; but the vestry 
take no active interest in the afTalrs of the parish. 

Tliere is no resident clergyman or gentleman, and divine ser- 
vice is only performed once a fortnight by a curate who lives 
some miles off. Tlie only school in the parish is a Sunday 
school belonging to a dissenting chapel. 

The a^istant overseer was appointed merely to save trouble ; 
and as he is not backed by the authority of a vestry, he admits 
that his services are of little avail towards the good management 
of the poor. He is a blacksmith, and seems to be a man of good 
sense : but the qualities which chiefly recommended him for the 
office are, great personal strength and undaunted resolution. He 
collects the rate, and disburses it without either assistance or 
control. 

Relief to those who are out of work or who are unable to work 
is administered according to a scale, which is understood to be 
sanctioned by the magistrates ; and the amount in money varies 
with the price of flour. The scale in use, when I was in the 
parish, allowed to 

t. d. 
A single man, per week . , 4 

Man and wife . . 5 6 

And for each child under 14 . 10 

When above that age they have 3s. a week on their own account 
till they come to be considered men. Whenever a lad comes to 
earn wages or to receive parish relief on his own account, 
although he may continue to lodge with his parents, he does 
not throw his money into a common purse and board with them, 
but buys his own loaf and piece of bacon, which he devours alone. 
The most disgraceful quarrels arise from mutual accusations of 
theft ; and as the child knows he has been nurtured at the cost of 
the parish, he has no filial attachment to his parents. To men 
who have work an allowance of 1*. per week is made for each 
cliild over three ; but where the man is understood to be earning 
good wages, it is attempted to avoid this payment. 

The rate of wages in the parish is 1*. %d. when employed by 
the day, and a stout and willing labourer may earn Is. 'id. at 
piece-work. The women and children are sometimes employed 
by the fanner, but more frequently they are hired by men, who- 
contract for hoeing wheat and such work at a price per acre, which 
is considerably under what a labourer could undertake it for. 
These contractors give constant attention to their gangs, and some 
liav« accumulated money. 
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In Etdmihistering relief an attempt is made to ascerttun the 
Amount of the applicants' earnings, but no attention wiiatever is 
paid to character. Although the aasistant overseer ia a matt of 
courage, yet he admits that relief is frequently given under the 
fear, that if it wds refused it Inight expose hi9 pei^oh or property 
to secret injury. No labour whatever is required in return for 
rtthef 

There ia a poor-house, with about two acres of latid attached 
to it, which is given to a rtian with a large family for the purpose 
of keeping him off the parish. He is bound to receive any one 
that may be sent to it, and is paid 3», a week for the iliaintenance 
of each. The mily inifaate is an old man who is a cripjtlfc. 

The rent of cottages is occasionally paid by the parish, and 
the rates are not collected on cottages occupied by labourers. 

TTiere are a few labourers who still own the cottages in which 
they live : formerly, there was a great number who had grants of 
land on the common, but they have gradually parted with them 
for the purpose of completing their title tb the parish fund, and 
have sunk down to pauperism. Before the importance of keep- 
ing off settlements was kn<iWii, a great many were nlade by 
hiring and service by farmers, who employed labourers from 
adjoining parishes. 

The pressure of the poor-rate is ascribed to ah excess of popu- 
lation, and tb the waht of sufEcient capitiil, preventing the farmer 
employing so many men in cultivation as is required, aggravated 
by negligence in attending to piriah affairs. I was informed bj 
the principal farmer that he had frequently attempted to rouse 
his neighbours to a sense of the necessity of taking a part in the 
business of the parish, but with so little success, that he had given 
it up irt despair. 

The population have the character of being the greatest 
poachers in the neighbourhood ; and being near ihe preserves of 
several noblemen, they have e^ery opportunity of carrymg on their 
depredations ; which they pursue without any fear of being ex- 
posed to want, as they are always sure of maintenance from the 
parish or in jail. 

STRADBROKE PARISH, HOXNE HUNDRED. 

Acres, 3000. Population, 1831, 1627. 

Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 2026/. l6»., and since then increasing. 

Tmkre are only two farms in this parish so large as 160 acres. 
A great proportion of the land is in the hands of small occupiers 
of froni 50 down to 10 acres, many of whom are owners of the 
farms which they cultivate. 
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The vestry does not take aiiy efficient part in the management 
of the poor, tieither do they appoint any committee fdr that 
purpose. , 

The clergy tnan of the parish is resident, but there is no landed 
gentleman within the hundred who lives on his estate. There is 
an eddowed school in the parish for the education of seventeeit 
boys. The master also receives scholars who pay fees, but rery 
few come to him. The rector has frequently endeavoured to 
unite the parishioners in some plan for the employment of those 
tout of work; either by distributing them among the occupiers, or 
by hiring land on which to set them to work ; but although when 
assembled in ve3try ho opposition wa9 made to the proposal^ and 
the advantages which might be expected to result from it w^re 
fully admitted, yet, after using his best exertions, he has never 
been able to carry any plan into execution. 

The administration of the poor-rate rests entirely with the 
parish-officers, who have the assistance of a clerk in keeping the 
accounts. 

The relief given to the c^ed, the infirhit and otherwise help- 
less, who are considered constant pensioners, is paid at the village 
shops. This inode of payment is preferred by the paupers, as it 
gives them ctedit for any little hecessdries which they may require 
before the pay-day comes round. The parish officers declare that 
they are always ready to protect them from any imposition 
which may be attempted ; and I could not learn that the system 
was considered objec^onable. 

The relief to those out of employment, or who are suffering 
from sickness or any other casualty, is distributed every Saturday 
morning by the overseers and churchwardens. It is regulated by 
a scale which allows the value of a stone of flour each to husband 
and wife; half a stone for each child, and Gd. a head for other 
necessaries to the parents, and 3d. a head to the children. Thfe 
.practice of taking flour as the standard for ascertaining the sum 
required for maintenance, completes the degradation to which 
compulsory relief has brought the lower orders, as the price of all 
the other necessaries of life does not invariably follow the price 
of that article. At this time it happens that the reduction in the 
amount of allowance, which followed the fall in the price of flour, 
has abridged the comforts of those who depend on parish relief. 
The pauper, therefore, does not, and cannot thank God for ab 
abundant harvest, although he may be ordered to do so. 

It is the practice to deduct any earnings, which can be ascer- 
tained, from the allowance. Such deductions do not appear to 
be regulated by the sum edrtted, but by the number of days on 
whkh work has been obtained. A case visA tu^tHoMt to me. Of 
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nine men who had been able to earn 15>. each by task-work in 
three days, who came to the parish for the other three days of the 
week during which they had no employment. The overseer being 
aware of the profitable work in which they had been engaged, 
offered \s. a day for the lost days instead of Is. &d., which would 
have been their allowance according to the scale. This the men 
rejected, and left the work which they then had, and went to a 
ma^atrate to complain. The magistrate did not make an absolute 
order, but sent an open note by the complainants, appealing to 
the humanity of the overseer, and recommending a favourable 
consideration of the case. The men being acquainted with the con- 
tents of the note, backed the recommendalion of the magbtrate 
with such threats of violence, as induced the overseer to pay the 
demand through bodily fear. 

Besides relief in money, it is common to give shoes and other 
articles of clothing to those who require them. 

There is a poor-fhouse belonging to the parish : the number of 
inmates averages about thirty ; no work is carried on in it, and it 
is merely a receptacle for tlio aged, the orphan, and bastard chil- 
dren, and for others who are without a home. 

Although the parishioners do not take any general interest in 
the management of the poor fund, they are constantly complaining 
of the amount of the rates. The parish officers, for the purpose 
of exonerating themselves from all suspicion of malversation, have 
for the last two years published quarterly a detailed account of 
their disbursements, with the names of those who have received 
relief within that period, distinguishing the cause for which it is 
Administered. From the account for the quarter 17th March to 
17th June, 1832,'it appears that there was disbursed wiihin that 
period, 

£ ». d. 
On account of sickness and olher miBfortunes, requiring 

temporary asKistance . . . 65 12 2 

For Lhepermanentlistoftheagedandotherwise impotent 11B 3 1} 
Far unemployed labour , . , 328 IS 4 

512 13 7} 
The tolal number of names on the list among whom the above 
^ Rum was distributed is . . . . 312 

Tile number of children . . - . .327 

Of the 212 there appear to be 104 married men. Their wives 104 

Number of persons receiving relief 643 

This does not include those ia the poor-house, or the expense 
of mueiaiiiing ibsta. 
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The extent of pauperism in this parish is attributed to a super- 
abundant population ; the inconvenience of which would not be so 
much felt, were if not that deficient capital on the pari of the 
farmer, together with the low price of agricultural produce, pre- 
vents the employment of so many labourers as the proper culti- 
vation of the soil requires. For the purpose of getting rid of a 
portion of the unemployed labourers, forty-six persons were in- 
duced to emigrate, in 1830, at the expense of the pariah. Of these 
forty-six persons, fourteen were married, eight single, and twenty- 
four children. This emigration has not, however, been sufficient 
to afford any perceptible relief ; for so crowded was the popula- 
tion, that the cottages which were vacated by the emigrants were 
immediately tenanted by married persons who had lived doubled 
up in houses with other families. The accounts received from the 
emigrants express satisfaction at the change they have made; and 
the pariah is endeavouring to raise means to send out others who 
are desirous to remove. Only one of the first party has come 
back. He is a man of a dissolute and abandoned character, who 
immediately returned to his station on the pauper-roll. Besides 
the inconvenience produced by the superabundant population, 
there are other causes which contribute to increase the number 
of paupers, and to add to the amount of the expenditure. The 
circumstances of the small occupiers are described to be such 
as to place them on the very verge of pauperism : besides, they 
all have relations who are absolutely in that state. Those who 
are in this condition do not hire labourers at the ordinary rate 
of wages, but obtain such labour as they require, on low terms, 
from those who are receiving parish relief. This they conceive 
to be not only to their own advantage, but doing an act of kind- 
ness to their friends, aa well as keeping up a system, to the bene- 
fits of which they may soon be obliged to have recourse them- 
selves. It is well known to the parish authorilies that under- 
hand employment is given to a great extent; and for the purpose 
of checking it, they oblige all who are out of work to show them- 
selves daily at a fixed hour to the overseer. This, however, has 
no efifect ; as leave of absence is very easily obtained to enable 
them to pass muster, and to receive the reward of their knavery 
from the parish. The poor-rate is considered by the lower 
orders as a fund in which they have an absolute property, and 
they do not scruple at artifice, fraud, or violence, to establish 
their right to it. This feeling contributes more than any other 
cause to the progressive increase of the poor-rate, and to the 

fenei-al demoralization which prevails in the lower ranks of society, 
t exists to a great extent in the parish of Stradbroke, to which the 
enormous ana increasing expenditure on the poor b^irs witness. 
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WICKHAM MARKET, PARISH, WILFORD HUNDRED. 

Population, 1831, 1202. 
Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 543/. 7s., and since then increasing. 

Thb great road from London to Yarmouth passes through this 
parish — and although it is not a market-town, yet, being centri- 
cally situated, it is a place of considerable resort — besides, a 
number of the inhabitants have their settlements, and give their 
labour in the adjoining parishes. 

There is a select vestry and an assistant overseer, under the 
59 Geo, III. The vestry meets once a fortnight for the purpose of 
receiving applications for relief, and transacting oth^ business 
connected with the administration of the poor-iimd. Regular 
minutes of their proceedings are kept, and entries are made of 
such circumstances as come to their knowledge as may be useful 
in regulating the allowances of those who are already in receipt of 
relief, or of those who may thereafter come to require it These 
memoranda are found to be extremely serviceable. The assistant 



overseer pays the poor according to the orders of the select vestry ; 
and any relief he may have administered on his own responsibility, 
during the interval between the meetings of the vestry, is carefully 



inquired into at the next meeting. The certainty of this investi- 
gation keeps him constantly alive to his duties. 

The clergyman is resident, and takes an active and judicious 
part in the business of the parish. It has unfortunately happened 
that one of the inhabitants, who is a tradesman of property m the 
village, has taken umbrage at some of the proceedings, or persons 
of those who compose the vestry, which he displays by creating 
disturbances at their meetings, which have become so unpleasant, 
that the clei^yman and many of the most respectable members 
have withdrawn themselves from that regular attendance which 
they were in the habit of giving. If this continues, the worst cou' 
sequences must result from it. 

There are no able-bodied labourers who receive parish reUef 
except in cases of sickness, and some small occasional assistance 
which is given during winter to such as are getting advanced in life. 
There is a good understanding among the occupiers, who keep 
the labourers themselves, their wives and children, in constant 
employment. A sort of agreement exists among them, that each 
shall employ a certain number of men, according to the extent of 
their occupations : this agreement is not very scrupulously adhered 
to ; but although some do not employ so many aa tbey have en- 
gaged to do, yet such of their neighbours as are in a conditiMi to 
employ more than the number Allotted to tbem C(«triT« a 
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them to find work for such labourers as would otherwise fall on 
the parish for support. 

This parish was formerly iDcluded in the incorpora^on 6f 
the hundreds of Loes and Wilford, which was dissolved about six 
yfcars ago, and being then deprived of a workhouse, they have not 
found it expedient to build one for tlieir own use. There are 
several cottages belonging to the parish, which are given rent free 
to old and infirm people ; and for those who cannot be accom- 
modated in this way, lodgings are provided, or board and washing 
is found for them. 

No complaints reached my ear in this parish of superabuDdAnt 
labour or deficient capital The vigilant management which has 
been established is to some extent accounted Tor by the active 
part taken by one of the inhabitants, who, having been very for- 
ward in bringing about the disincorporation of the hundred, hw) 
exerted himself to prove that tbe workhouse system has no effect 
in lightening the burthen of the poor-rate, or in bettering the 
condition of the lower orders. This man possesses energy and 
judgment, and, by his influence with his neighbours, the affairs of 
the parish are conducted advantageously to the rate-payers snd 
beneficially for the poor. 

Within the last two years the expenditure on the poor has in' 
creased. This is accounted for by the typhus fever having carried 
off a great number of people, which not only occaBioned a great 
immediate expense, but has lefl many widows and orphan chiMren 
chargeable to the parish, who will continue a burthen for soma 
years to come. Before this load is removed, another similar 
casual affliction may occur andprevent its being diminished, or it 
may even add to its weight. Even when the ruinous practice 0/ 
givmg relief to the able-bodied from the parish funds is avoided, 
by the rate-payers keeping them in employment, the most exten< 
sive evils arise from the certainty of support which the poor-laws 
afford, when sickness or old age come on. The dependenoe 
which all have on that provision does away with the necessity of 
providing by their own industry and management for a season of 
calamity, and the parish is exposed to demands which can neith^ 
be foreseen nor prevented. 

LITTLE LIVERMERE, BLACKBOURNE HUNDRED. 

Population. 1S31, 185. 

Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 209i. 10». 

This parish is the property of one gentleman, and is fanned bjr 

one tenant, who concentrates in himself all the powers of vm^Pf, 

ehurchwarden, and gverscer. 

l2 
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The system of bread-allowance prevails in all the surrounding 
parishes, which, at the present price of flour, gives to a man, hia 
wife, and four children, 10*. a week, and Is. &d. a head for every 
child beyond that number. When the wages of a man do not 
come up to the statement, as it is called in tins district, it is made 
up by the parish. 

When Mr. Rodwell, who is the present occupier of this parish, 
came inlo possession about five years ago, he sent for the 
labourers for the purpose of coming to terms with them ; but 
they declared it was immaterial to them what wages he al- 
lowed, as they would be made up by the statement. He, how- 
ever, gave them to understand, that he would not deal with them 
in that way, and offered them such wages as he considered just, 
and promised to keep them, their wives and children, in constant 
employment. This caused great dissatisfaction for some time, 
and there were constant threats held out against him, and appeals 
made to the magistrates, from whom many verbal messages were 
yeceived, but to which no regard was paid, as work was always 
to be had. For the purpose of keeping the women and children 
in employment, as much work as possible is done by manual 
labour, and they are kept as constantly engaged as the men. 
When wheat is to be dibbled, or such work is to be done as re- 
quires a number of hands, it is let at so much an acre to one 
man, on condition of his employing as many children belonging 
to the parish as may be sent to tiim. In more severe labour, 
which can be done by men, the use of horses and carts is avoided 
as much as possible. The soil being light, claying is required, 
and the clay is removed by wheelbarrows. This is hard work, 
but being let by the yard, good wages can be earned at it ; and 
men who have complained of the severity of the employment, on 
being offered lighter work at day's wages, have refused it. 

From this system of constant employment a man with several 
children earns large weekly wages. Mr. Rodwell allowed me to 
extract from his book of accounts the sum earned in one week 
(in the month of May, when employment is not easily obtained) 
by a man and his three boys, which amounted lo II. 2s. &d. In 
answer to the queries of the Commissioners, Mr. Rodwell has 
stated that an average workman will earn in the year about 35/. 
at task-work, and 30^. at day-work, and that his wife and four 
children, of the ages specified in the queries, can earn 2s. 4d. 
a week, summer and winter, weather permitting. He further 
states that the family can subsist on these earnings, and describes 
the food. In reply to the question whether it can lay by any- 
thing, he says, " A careful man, with an industrious wife, could, 
and if they were not confident of parish relief, would, make provi- 
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sion against sickness and old age." Mr. Rodwell has a thorough 
knowledge of the whole economy of rural life, and his opinion 
can be relied upon. He describes, that although only five 

J 'ears have elapsed since all allowance to able-bodied men 
las been discontinued, he can perceive an improvement in the 
general character and condition of his labourers. Where bread- 
allowance exists to the greatest extent, the income of the labourer 
is larger, by the amount of the parish allowance, than the wages 
earned by Mc Rodwell's labourers — their comforts are fewer, and 
their character is miserably degraded. The only case in which 
I was able to ascertain the total income of a labourer, in the re- 
ceipt of bread -allowance, was in the parish of What6eld, by the 
kindness of the Rev. Frederick Calvert, the rector, whose atten- 
tion has been attracted to the evils of the system by the extent to 
which it exists around him, and I beg to state it here, A labourer 
in that parish, with a family of five children, received in — 

Wages from 1st June, 1839, to 1st June. 1831 . ^33 6 10 

From the parish, from Easier, 1830, lo Easter, 1831 . 24 4 

£57 10 10 

The wages noted here are merely those received from one mas- 
ter, for whom he usually worked. It is considered more than 
probable that he had opportunities of earning money, when pro- 
fessedly unemployed, of which he availed himself, and also that 
his wife and family derived the usual advantages from gleaning. 
The man is considered to be an excellent workman, but he is 
withal a worthless and profligate fellow ; he, however, does not 
greatly differ from the general character of the labourers in the 
parish, where the abuse of bread- allowance prevails to an enor- 
mous extent. When Mr. Calvert first came to reside in What- 
field he was desirous to try to make at least one family respect- 
able and independent, and engaged as a balifF a man with a 
large family, of whose character he had received a favourable 
report, to whom he gave, comparatively speaking, very high wages, 
with the understanding that ha was no longer to consider himself 
a pauper. StUl it was found that he was not quite satisfied with- 
out obtaining the permission of his master to go to the parish for 
assistance in the payment of his rent — which permission was re- 
fused, Mr. Calvert was greviously disappointed when he found 
that the yearly receipts of the pauper must have exceeded that 
of his bailiff by about 15(., which, aa he justly remarked, was a 
premium on proflieacy and idleness, which made his theory of re- 
warding good conduct and industry perfectly ridiculous. 

Although Mr. Bodwell's character is well known to those about 
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bini) yet the habit of relying on the patieh for the supply of every 
want is io firmly fixed, that he ie constantly exposed to the 
ipost extravagant applicatioDB, which it requires the most per- 
levering firmness to resist. A young man belonging to his 
parish and in his employment married, and for some months 
tived with his wife's relations, but some disagreement having taken 
place, he and hia wife where immediately turned out of doors. 
They both came to Mr. Rodwell, as the overseer, at a late hour 
in the evening, and required to have a house provided for them. 
On being informed that an overseer was only obliged to find work, 
the man toolt a different view of the law, and expressed his deter- 
mination not to quit the house till lodgings were found for him- 
Both he and his wife were instantly removed by force. Next 
day the ejected parly complained to the magistrates, and brought 
an open note from them, recommending that a home should be 
found for him, which, when presented, was thrown into the fire. 
As the man slept in an adjoining parish, he threatened to absent 
himself from work for the purpose of making himself chargeable. 
He was immediately offered work, but refused it, and after a week's 
absence applied again to the magistrates, who, having probably 
heard of the reception the open note had met with, gave him a 
tealed espostulatory letter to the overseer, which produced no 
mere effect than the open note. Fining that the overseer was 
. inexorable, the man at last returned to his work, and found lodg- 
ings for himself. All this happened within the month preceding 
my visit to the parish, and I had the opportunity of seeing such 
of the documentary evidence relating to the transaction as then 
remained in existence. 

Although this mode of dealing is not Ukely to attract settle- 
mmts, yet it is thought necessary to use the utmost vi^ance to 
.keep them off. Mr. Rodwell hires his domestic servants only for 
fifty-one weeks, for the purpose of preventing a settlement by a 
year's service. This has sometimes occasioned him inconvenience; 
for, where the servant has suited him, and he has expected his 
return, the man has taken some whim during his days of emanci- 
pation, and engaged himself to another master. The landlord's 
seat being withm the parish, settlements are frequently acquired 
by persona living in his service. As, however, nothing is given out 
of the parish to a person who is able to work, those who require 
relief are obliged to earn it by their labour within the parish. The 
butleri a»d grooms are in this way generally got rid of within a 
week, as rehef is invariably administered to them in the shape of 
task-work. 

It plight be expected that, where do parish allowance is made to 
married men on account of children, a chock would be given 
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to early marri^es — but that is not the case, for the certainty of 
provision in sickness and old age renders it quite unnecessary to 
enter into any prudential consideration before entering into the 
state of matrimony- The united ages of a couple who were mar- 
ried in this parish within the last few months were thirty-four 
years. 

Even in this parish, where so vigilant a management prevails 
under such advantageous circumstances, there is a considerable 
expenditure on the poor, although the population is so small ; and 
it cannot be otherwise till, by a perseverance for a course of years, 
the out-settlements are reduced in number, and relief is confined 
to those who live within the parish. 

INCORPORATED HUNDRED OF BLYTHING. 

The forty-six parishes of which this hundred consists are incor- 
porated for the management of the poor. The incorporation does 
not take any charge of the relief given to able-bodi^ men out of 
employment, nor of the expenses incurred in the maintenance of 
bastard children, beyond receiving such as may be sent into the 
house of industry. 

The government of the incorporation is vested in twenty-four 
directors and twenty-four guardians. The directors are landed 
proprietors and magistrates, and are elected for life ; the guardians 
are elected periodically, and the quaUfication for the office is 
being assessed at not less than 60/. 

A committee, consisting of two directors and two guardians, who 
serve in rotation, meets every Monday at the House of Industry, 
for the purpose of ordering relief ; anil a quarterly general meeting 
assembles to control the whole management. 

The establishment of the House of Industry consists of a go- 
vernor, a matron, and a visiting guardian, whose duty it is to su- 
perintend the farm, and to take a general charge of the provi- 
sions and other necessaries which are purchased for the house. 
There are, besides, a chaplain, a schoolmistress, a clerk, and a 
house-surgeon. 

All paupers admitted into the house are dressed in the clothes 
of the incorporation, and their own are laid by and are returned 
to them when they are discharged. 

Unmarried males and females, whether grown up or children, 
are kept separate; but married persons are permitted to sleep 
together, a separate apartment being allotted tjo each couple. 
No spirituous liquors are allowed ; but smoking is permitted 
in the yard. ITie disobedient and refractory are punished, 
by order of the Committee, by solitary confinement or a dimi- 
nution <d diet ; and, in aggravated oaees, they are handed over 
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to the magistrates, to be dealt with according to law. A room 
is set apart for receiving viaitors ; but the inmates are only 
allowed to go to it by the special permission of the governor, ex- 
cept in cases of sickness, when the visitors are permitted, under 
proper regulations, to go into the wards to see their friends. No 
one is allowed io go out of the house without leave. To the aged 
people, who conduct themselves well, more liberty is allowed. 

There are fifty acres of land, which are culiivated by the in- 
mates, and the produce is applied to the use of the house. The 
employment within doors is spinning hemp, knitting, weaving, 
shoemaking, and other occupations, by which every one who is 
capable of work is kept in constant activity. The produce of 
this labour is consumed in the house ; and some articles, such as 
sacks and coarse linen, are sold. The profits of the manufacture, 
which are not charged with the labour employed in it, amount to 
100/. or to 150/. a year. There is a school for the children, in 
which they are instructed in reading, and the girls are taiight to 
knit and sew. 

The diet of the inmates is regulated according to their age. To 
all persons who are above fifty-five years of age, and children 
under thirteen, meat is allowed twice a week, and to the old a 
daily quantity of beer. Those who are under fifty-five have meat 
only once a week, and no beer. 

The number of inmates, when I visited the house, was — 
106 men, of whom 69 were over 55 years. 
lOl women, of whom 55 were over 55 years. 

^88 Ss' j °^ "^*"" ^^ "*■* ""''*'' * y^*"- 

431 
The weekly expense per head, for the year ending Lady-day, 
1832, wan— 

For mEuntenance and clothing . • 2s. lid. 

Expense of establishment ..11^ 

Tola! expense per head for the week 4*. Ojd, 
The expense per head for the year, during the same period, 
was — 

Maintenance and clothing . , £7 14 10 

Expense of establishment . • 2 19 3^ 

Total enpense per head for the year £10 14 1^ 
Each parish is charged with the expense of maintenance and 
clothing, according to the average number of poor they have had 
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m the house during the year. The expense of the house, wliich 
comprehends all salaries, law, and miscellaneous tharges, is paid 
by each parish, according to the whole amount disbursed for it 
by the incorporation during the year. 

All children who are sent from their respective parishes to be 
bound as apprentices by the incorporation are taken into the 
house on the 1st of October, and are bound out the Easter fol- 
lowing, — according to the laws of the incorporation, by which 
every occupier is obliged to receive one apprentice for every 50/. 
of his assessment, or to pay a fine of 10/. for every one he refuses 
to take. Those assessed under 50Z. down to 10/. are also 
obliged to take one in their turn. The order in which the 
apprentices are imposed on the occupiers is regulated according 
to a table, of which the following is a copy: — 





„.. 


OtdMQfApptenlicing. 


tory person occupying 300i. per annum, 
















who should have 


6 




3d 


6lh 
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1 


16lh 













The children are distributed, by ballot, among those who are 
liable to receive them, regard being had as to whether the business 
of the masler is suitable for the child. The period of servitude 
is regulated so as to expire when the apprentice has reached the 
age of eighteen. 

Compulsory binding is so obnoxious to the rate-payers, that, 
in order to abridge it as much as possible, those who are liable to 
receive an apprentice are allowed to take any child they choose 
within their own parish, which exempts them from having one 
forced on them from the house. Notwithstanding this option 
is allowed, tliere are from sixty to eighty children sent every year 
to the bouse to be bound out. The object in sending them to 
the house is, that they may be trained to habits of industry be- 
fore they go to their service. However desirable this may be, 
I am inclined to believe that great mischief is done by fami- 
liarizing the minds of the children to the restraints of the work- 
house, which destroys all reluctance to being sent back to it in 
alter- life. 

The great advantages of the workhouse, beyond being a place 
of refuge for the aged and otherwise impotent, are considered to 
lie in its being a place of restraint to which the parishes can send 
idle and refractory paupers, who are unwilling to exert themselves 
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to find employment, or to retain it when they have it. I am ic- 
formed that it frequently does operate in this way, and that 
when able-bodied men find that they have to change their dreea, 
and to be subjected to a rigid discipline, they contrive to shift 
for themselves. On the other hantC many who have not the 
spirit to avoid such degradation very soon become reconciled to 
their condition ; and as the expense of mainUining them in the 
house exceeds rhe sum they are content to receive out of doors, 
the parish is soon glad to take them home again. 

All law-suits are conducted by the clerk, who has a salary, 
beyond which he is only allowed for his outlays. The law ex- 
penses are defrayed from the funds of the incorporation, and are 
charged to the expense of the establishment. When pariahes 
belonging to the incorporation dispute among themaelvee about 
settlements each pays its own expense; but when any parish 
gets into litigation with one not belonging to the hundred the 
suit is carried on at the expense of the incorporation, provided 
the appeal is approved by the board. The adjoming parishes 
complain loudly of the litigious spirit of the incorporated parishes, 
who, as their expenses are defrayed from a common ftind, resist 
every attempt at settlements being made upon them, or enter into 
expensive law-suits for the purpose of getting rid of them. 

Medical rehef is furnished by the incorporation; and each 
pariah is charged with a proportion of the expense according to 
the number of paupers belonging to it. An annual census is 
taken of those receiving parish relief, of whatever kind, within 
the hundred. 

The out-door reUcf, administered to the aged, the infirm, and 
those labouring under sickness, or any other calamity which in- 
capacitates them from supporting themselves, is all passed through 
the incorporation, and is regulated by the weekly committee. 
The overseer of each parish attends the committee with a book, 
in which are entered the names of all those for whom relief is 
requested ; against which are set the occupation of the applicant, 
the cause of complaint, and the number of his children, with the 
sum which the vestry and overseer consider it right to allow, 
together with the number of weeks for which it should be con- 
tinued. The amount of relief sought is either granted, modified, 
or totally rejected by the committee. 

It is the earnest recommendation of the directors and guardians 
that a select vestry, or a committee of vestry, should meet for the 
purpose of minutely investigating the circumstances of the appli- 
cants before their names are forwarded to the committee, and 
also that each parish should appoint an assistant overseer. 1 
have observed, that where there are assistant overseers the busi- 
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ness of the vestry is generally more vigilantly attended to by the 
parishioners. 

It may appear that it is unnecessary to carry the amount of 
relief appUed for to be approved by a distant body, who must 
frequently he ignorant of the pecuUar circumstances of the case : 
but in fact it is found to be very useful i for the directors and 
euardians, being all men who are acquainted with the chairs of 
their own parishes, or who are experienced in the management of 
the poor, from the attention they have given to the business of 
the incorporation, are well qualified to examine the overseer as to 
the necessity of each case, and to judge of the amount of relief 
which it requires. I have seen this control very beneficially 
exercised, not only in curtailing allowances which had been care- 
lessly made, but in admonishing the parish officers to be more at- 
tentive to their duties. When the amount of relief Is settled it is 
paid to the overseer. These applications are made, not only for 
the poor who have settlements in tlie parish, but for those belong- 
ing to the other parishes of the incorporation who may be resident 
within it, of whose wants the overseers can inform themselves 
more effectually than if the inquiry were left to the officers of the 
parish to which they belong. Separate accounts are kept for 
each parish, and the amount of reUef is carried to the debit of the 
parishes to which the paupers belong. 

The funds for the purposes of the incorporation are furnished 
fay quarterly assessments on the parishes of which it is composed. 
The amount to be levied is regulated by an average of the gene- 
ral expenditure for the three preceding years. Warrants are 
issued to the treasurer, who receives from each parish the amount 
of its contribution. Any difference between the amount levied 
and that which has been disbursed for each parish is merged in 
the funds of the incorporation. 

Theoriginal Act for this incorporation was passed 4th Geo, III., 
and subsequently amended. The contribution to the funds was 
regulated by a standard taken from an average of the expense of 
the poor within each parish for the seven years previous to the 
incorporation. The altered circumstances of many of the parishes 
caused this mode of levying the contribution to press very un* 
equally. Soon after this grievance began to be felt, another and 
more formidable arose, — which was, applications for relief to men 
out of employment, which first came to be demanded in 1815, 
within the last two quarters of which year a sum of 1376/. 14*. 9ri, 
was disbursed in ttiis way. The total expenditure, under the 
same bead, withinthesucceedingyear, amounted to 2704/. 5*. 5d„ 
which BO alarmed the directors and guardians, that a committee 
ms. i^pointed to investigate the whole state of afiUrs. This 
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committee presenied a report in 1817, which rpprobated the dis- 
continuance of certain allowances which the labourers had for- 
merly enjoyed,. — exhorted the individual parishes to devise means 
of employment within themselves, — and recommended that a new 
Act should be applied for to remedy the evils arising from the 
inequality of the assessments. On this report resolutions were 
adopted ; but it was recommended that no application should be 
made to Parliament for a new Act till it was seen whether any 
general measure would result from the labours of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws, which was then 
sitting. Having waited in vain, a new Act was obtained in 1820, 
which settled the system of assessment as it now exists; and in 
1824 the incorporation gave up the charge of relief to the unem- 
ployed, as it was found impossible to exercise an efficient control 
over it. 

As the rate now raised in each parish is not confined to the 
support of the funds of the incorporation, but is partly diverted to 
the relief of the able-bodied, some parishes avail themselves of the 
opening this gives, to withdraw a portion of the support given to 
the impotent from the control of the incorporation ; and by thus 
diminishing the sum paid for them by the committee, they lessen 
the charge on them for the general expense of the establishment, 
which is regulated by the amount of the disbursements for each 
parish. This pelty fraud is one of the chief difficulties with which 
the corporation has to contend. 

The appointment of assistant overseers seems to be essential to 
the efficiency of this mode of managing the poor, as the overseers 
of those parishes which have none, overlooking the general bene- 
fits which the incorporation confers, consider their journeys to the 
hundred-house as an intolerable grievance, which is not attended 
with any corresponding advantage, Most of the parishes have 
assistant overseers, and the business which they have to transact 
with the committee enlarges their intelligence, by bringing them 
into frequent contact with men of superior education and under- 
standing, and gives an esprit de corps to the body, by making 
them acquainted with each other. 

It would appear, by comparing the expenditure on the poor in 
this hundred with that of those immediately adjoining, which are 
not incorporated, that the mode of management which it has 
adopted tends materially to lighten its amount : — 

Aansed lo Frgp«rty Tu Eipendiliufi on Poor 
PopnlDtion. 1831. In lelS. 1SS9. 

Bljthing Hundred . 23,829 £87.405 



80,235 
42,053 
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The managers of the incorporation being composed of an equal 
number of land-owners and land-occupiers, the probability, and, 
I believe, the fact is, that they do come to a more just conclusion 
on the matters brought before them than when the decision is 
leh entirely to the prejudices and partialities of a parish vestry. 
All applications for relief bein^ referred to the incorporation, any 
pauper who has cause of complaint appears before the committee, 
where he and the overseer are heard, and the case determined. 
The magistrates are thus, to a great extent, relieved from the in- 
terminable appeals that are made to them for relief from unincor- 
porated parishes, and the chief questions brought before them, 
connected with the poor-laws, are those of settlement. 

It is to be lamented that no efTectual means have been dis- 
covered to bring the relief to the unemployed under the control 
of a mixed body, such as the court of directors and guardians of 
this hundred ; but it has been felt by experience that a sufficient 
jurisdiction cannot be established over this branch of expenditure, 
as it is found that the occupiers of individual parishes do not 
exert themselves to find means of employment within themselves 
when there is a comnlon fund to which application can be made 
for this purpose. Throughout this hundred, which seems to be 
admirably managed in every other respect, each parish deals with 
its unemployed poor according to its own notions of management, 
and allowances without work, — nominal work on the roads,— 
allowances to large families, — roundsmen, and other expedients 
are resoited to. 

This incorporation gives general satisfaction to those who are 

within it. There are discontented persons, but their objections 

, are limited to individual parts of the expenditure, such as the 

salaries of the chaplain and visiting guaniian, and the journeys 

which the overseers are obliged to make to the house. 
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X. Report from C .P. VUliers, Esq., Assistant CommUstmer in 
WarwicJcsMre, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Devonshire. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

According to the directions of your Secretary, I have selected 
the following parishes from among those which I had occasion to 
examine. 

The facts connected with them serve to show the degree in 
which pauperism may depend upon the administration of the 
law, and the evils that follow from the exercise of that power by 
ill-qualified persons, 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

Charles Pelham Villiers. 

7b His Majesty's Commissioners Jbr 
Inquiring into the Practical ite- 
ration of the iWr-Lauii. 

December 24, 1S32. 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

RUGBY. 

In 1814 pauperism was fast increasing in this parish. Able- 
bodied paupers in the employment of individuals were relieved in 
money ; allowances were made according to the numfaer of their 
children; and the roundsmen system was practised. In this 

frear land was purchased, and allotments were of&red to the 
abourers at a. full rent, which were accepted by many, who, in 
consequence, became less dependent on the parish. Orders, 
however, were frequently made by the magistrates upon the 
overseer, and the practice of giving relief in aid of wages con- 
tinued. The rates in 1817 were rapidly increasing. In 1819 an 
incorporated workhouse was established under the provisions of 
Gilbert's act, with a visitor and a guardian. The parish resolved 
that, subject to the discretion of the visitor and guardian, all 
relief on account of children should be given in the house, either 
by taking in the children, or, in case of any interference by the 
magistrates, by ordering the whole family to be placed there, and 
that all women with bastard children, applying to the parish, 
should be relieved only in the house, and he maao to work if abl» 
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—the money ordered upon the fatherBi if recovered, being applied 
to the support of the child. 

In 1821 certain charities, bequeathed to the parish of Rugby, 
were appropriated for the purpose of an annual distribution of 
prizes to the labourers who maintained their families with the 
greatest credit. By these means the number of applications to 
me parish have been diminished, the roundsmen system entirely 
abolished, and the interference of the magistrate stopped. 

The influence of this system upon the rates will be shown by 
the following returns : — 

£. t. d. 

1816 431 IS 

1817 754 11 

1818 1069 1 

1819 1290 18 

18S0 (WorkbouK was established) 874 2 

1821 892 19 

1822 810 12 

1823 665 12 

1824 583 10 

1825 484 10 

IS?} Outstanding law-bill paid off {^J«i* J 

1628 379 10 

1829 403 10 

1832 343 8 11 

The number of bastards in the book for five years is eleven. 
The dislike to enter the workhouse, and the hope of improving 
their condition, have altered the diaracter of the labourers; they 
are now observed to be industrious, contented, and well con 
ducted. 

Annual value, 52761. — ^Number of acres, 1526. 
Population 1811 . . . 1805 



STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

Prior to the year 1821 the rates in this borough had been in- 
creasing. The five immediately preceding years were as fol- 
lows : — • 

£. ». d. 

Year ending at Lady-day, 1816 . . 1031 

„ „ „ 1817 . . 1393 

„ „ 1818 . . 1499 

„ „ ., 1819 . . 1692 



S S 
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la this year a select vestry was established, and a paid over- 
seer appointed. The vestry elected a permanent chairman ; a 
governor and matron were appointed to the workhouse ; and, in 
cases of orders made by the magistrates in opposition to the judg- 
ment of the vestry, relief was only given in the house. The 
meetings of the vestry have been weeluy, and tlie attendance of 
the members and chairman peculiarly regular. The result of 
their vigilance will be seen by the following statement : — 

POOR RATES. 

£. s. d. 
Year ending at Lady-day, 1821 . . . 1647 3 7 

„ „ „ 1822 . , 1420 17 9 

19-33 . . . 1155 17 1 

„ „ „ 1824 . . 1043 8 2 

„ „ „ 1835 . . . 1026 14 6 

„ „ „ 1836 . . 1035 11 6 

„ ,. „ 1837 . . . 1000 7 10 

„ „ „ 1828 . . 1046 4 

„ „ „ 1829 . . . 911 19 2 

All increase of the rales observed in the returns for the years 
1830 and 1831 was attributed by the chairman to unusual sick- 
ness and distress, occasioned by a typhus fever. 

There has not been any charge of cruelty or oppression against 
the select vestry or the overseer. In this borough, a paid officer 
of pohce was appointed in the year 1820, whose services are 
found extremely uselul. The labourers bore a good character : 
there were riots in the neighbourhood, but not a man from this 
borough was suspected. 

Population 3488. 
This borough is the only place in the division not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the county magistrates, and the only one where 
it is said the rate-payers are not dissatisfied. 

As illustrative of the mode in which the poor-law is admi- 
nistered in this division, a case was mentioned of a magistrate 
reproaching an overseer, the father of the witness, for his folly in 
not relieving a worthless fellow, who had summoned him, as, 
from the nature of his character, he might fire his stacks ! As 
illustrating the opinion which prevails of the mode of dispensing 
relief in this division, my attention was requested to an applica- 
tion being then made to an overseer of one parish. The ap- 
plicant, a strong, able man, aged thirty, who had walked from 
Birmingham in the morning, stated the times to be so hard that 
he coula not live — he wanted some assistance from the parish. 
On being asked as to his intentions if this were granted, he ex- 
pressed ^s desire to become a " green-grocer." On being further 
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questioned as to his views if it was rerused, he stated the necessity 
he should be under of coming entirely upon the parish, and 
bringing his mother with him. The accommodation was refused, 
on the ground of its havinff been discovered, two days only before, 
that his mother, who had been receiving 7s. a week for the whole 
year from the parish, had an elder son, who had a good house, a 
coal-wharf, and several men in his employ at Binningham. 



WORCESTERSHIRE. 
OLD SWINFORD. 

This parish is managed by a select vestry. The governor of 
the workhouse receives a. salary and is required to pay the poor. 
The attendance of the vestry is extremely irregular. The accounts 
were in great confusion, the workhouse was in a filthy state, and 
little order or discipline maintained. There had b^n a case of 
affiliation by one of the inmates on the day upon which the 
house was inspected. 

A debt of 700^. was then due from putative fathers ; sixty-seven 
bastards were on the books; one woman had borne seven, and 
had received pay for each. The parish itself was in debt to the 
amount of 5001., the residue of a debt of 1100/. 

The rates are not collected from between two and three hun- 
dred cottages, which belong to the manufacturers, who stop the 
rent out of the wages of their men who occupy them. 

A gentleman in this neighbourhood had lent the overseer, who 
had not the means of paying the poor, between three and four 
hundred pounds, to prevent his distraining upon these cottages, 
as the occupiers then would have thrown themselves entirely upon 
the parish. Rents are also oocasionally paid, to prevent this. 

It has been the practice here to relieve men witn families, with- 
out inquiring into the amount of their earnings, and not to refuse 
relief unless they were shown to exceed 25s. a week. The 
people are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of nails, A large 
family is considered to be a source of profit. Women object to 
marry till they are pregnant If the trade is good, there is em- 
ployment for women and children ; if bad, they are supported by 
the parish. The trade not having of late been good, a man had 
deserted bis family, consisting ot a wife and nine children ; the 
place of his resort was known, but it was considered better eco- 

K 
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nomy not to bring him home and punish him, as the parish 
would, in either case, have to support the family. 

The character of a large portion of these people is noto- 
rious in the neighbourhood, and it appeared that no person, either 
vestryman or county ma^trate, would venture to take an active 
part in the control of the parish. 

The annual expenditure for the poor in the parish, from what 
could be collected from the books, and from otlier evidence, must 
amount to, if not exceed, 2000/. 

The condition of the people is said to be deteriorating. 

Annual value of the property in 1815 . . £5514 
Population in 1801, 3766; in 1831, 6490. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 

The mode in which the affairs of this populous parish are ad- 
ministered will best appear by the following extracts from a re- 
port drawn up and published by a committee, appointed by a 
vestry, to enquire into the management of the poor and the ex- 
penditure of the money raised for their relief, dated 6th April, 
1832 ;— 

" The Committee attended at the pay-table at the poor-houso 
several successive weeks, and the result of their observation was a 
discovery of various instances of imposition : — 6rst, pensioners re- 
ceiving 3j. 6d. a week, to whom the overseer had thought it right 
to refuse relief, subsequently received, by virtue of an order of ma- 
gistrates, 2s. dd. a week from the parish, making, with their pen- 
sions, 6j. a week ; whilst to paupers, in like circumstances as to age, 
health, and number of family, the total amount of weekly relief 
was only 3*. 6d. ; secondly, instances occurred of relief intended 
for a family having been given to the head of it — one, two, and, in 
one case, three members of that family applied for relief them- 
selves, at different times of the same day, and obtained it; 
thirdly, persons representing themselves as having no employ- 
ment, when on inquiry they had full employment at that time. 

"The Committee next directed their attention to the books 
and accounts. The year fixed upon was from that ending Lady- 
day, 1830, to that ending Lady-day, 1831. It appeared that the 
whole property rated for the relief of the poor consisted of 2826 
hounea, whilst 525 only paid rates ; the remaining 2301, which 
ought to have produced a sum not less than 2383/., had in fact 
paid nothing ; that thereby one-third of the value of the property 
rateable is exempted, to the manifest injury of those persons 
upon whom a grievous burden is made to fall : and jurther, upon 
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careful comparison of the assessment upon different productive 
properties, it appears that such properties are unequally assessed. 

" The committee next examined into the management of tha 
poor-house, and were here struck with an allowance made to pau- 
pers in the house of twenty-five per cent, upon their earnings, 
thereby, with tlieir food and clothing, placing them in a better 
situation than the independent poor ; moreover, the earnings of 
paupers were not regularly accounted for : that land, which had 
been purchased some years since by the parish, contiguous to the 
house, had been cultivated by the plough and the expense of 
team-hire, instead of the spade, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
finding employment for paupers ; that private advantage had 
been derived by the governess of the workhouse by keeping fowls 
and making carpets; that a practice, which appeared of long 
standing, prevailed, of paupers disposing of portions of their food, 
in order to spend the money at the ale-house ; that the expense 
per head in the house was 3s. Id., not including the produce of 
the land, and after deducting their earnings and various items 
sold; that the weekly relief to paupers in the parish was £3128^ 
13s. 9^. ; that upon questioning the governess as to the admis- 
sion of paupers in the house, her answer was, ' that if the circum- 
stances of the in-door paupers were examined closely, the residt 
would be that at least forty would be turned out ;' that the pau- - 
pers were not kept in regular employment 

" That a practice had obtained of labourers being engaged at 
half or even one-third of the usual rate of wages, upon an under- 
standing with their employers that the difference would be made 
up to them fi-om the parochial fiinds. 

" With a view to prevent some of such practices in future, 
the committee beg to recommend that the magistrates be respect- 
iully requested to take into consideration the propriety of not 
ordering such relief to pensioners as shall place them in a better 
situation than paupers in equal necessity ; that overseers be re- 
quested to deliver relief to the heads only of families; thirdly, 
that the manufacturers be earnestly requested to inform them- 
selves as to the necessities of their workmen. But, without the 
slightest reflection upon any individual, the committee beg to 
state, that without an extensive superintendence beyond what any 
overseer can give, practices of injurious tendency will take place, 
and needless expenditure be incurred ; and should the great pro- 
portion already stated, of the property of the borough, which is 
at present wholly unproductive, continue so, the committee are 
decidedly of opinion that many of those who have hitherto paid 
rates will be compelled to leave the town, or become pauper* 
themselves. 

,M-2 
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" For the above reasona, the committee earnestly recommend 
the appointment of a select vestry, under the 59th Geo. IH. The 
committee have reason to doubt the necessity for a standing 
overseer. 

" The committee have taken into consideration the propriety of 
making a new assessment, and an application to Parliament to 
regulate the affairs of the poor, but as this would cause much 
delay and expense, they think it best not to advise either until the 
select vestry shall have been tried." 

Previously to this inquiry, the parish had been maoE^ed by an 
assistant overseer, with a salary, subject to the jurisdiclion of the 
borough magistrates. One of tnese authorities was a linen-draper, 
having considerable property in small houses ; the other a manu- 
facturer of bombasin and carpet, having many workmen in his 
em^oyment. 

The workhouse is capable of holding 300 persons ; about 135 
are inmates at present, apparently subject to little restraint, and 
without any classification : one woman, living in the house with 
her husband, was observed far advanced in pregnancy, and had 
borne other children there. 

A select vestry has since been appointed. The overseer, who 
is an upholsterer, stated the disbursements, since his appointment, 
have amounted to 100/. a week out-pay, exclusive of the house 
and other expenses, and the whole annual expenditure would 
nearly reach 10,000/. 

Value in 1815 . , £13,960 



Illation 1801 . 


6,110 


1811 


. 8,088 


1831 


. 14,981 



The population is chiefly employed in weaving carpets, and 
they have heretofore earned high wages ; the increase of their 
numbers and their general improvidence have occasioned a great 
fall in wages and much distress. 

BENGEWORTH, SAINT PETER, EVESHAM. 

In the year 1815 the parish adopted the provisions of the 22d 
Geo. III. Three guardians and a visitor were appointed, and 
also a governor to the workhouse. The overseers only collected 
the rates. No relief was given without the sanction of a guar- 
dian. 

One of the guardians, elected in 1815, was continued in office 
for fifteen years. This gentleman united in himself the several 
offices of magistrate, guardian of the poor, sui'veyor of roads, 
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assessor of the taxes, and was besides a medical roan. He re- 
sided in the parish, and was constant in his attendance at the 
meetings. He became acquainted with the circumstances and 
character of the poor. His various offices enabled him to detect 
as well as to punish frauds whenever they occurred, and thereby 
prevented many from being attempted. He was re-elected guar- 
dian each year, and was uninterrupted by his colleagues in the 
execution of his duties. 

The following reduction in the rates is said to have resulted 
from his management ; — 

" Amount of Rates, for the £. t. d. 

Year ending Lady-day, 1812 . . 547 5 7^ 

„ „ 1813 , 649 19 1 

18H . . 797 19 8 

„ „ 1815 . 703 6 8 

„ „ 1816 . . 509 2 2 

1817 . 456 

Gradual reduclion until the 

year 1824, when it was . . . 340 

A variation in amounts until 
the year 1830, when itwas . . 304 I 7 

In the year 1800 the amount of the rate was 351/. 6j. lOd. 

Population, ISOl . . 672 | Population, 1831 . . 965. 

The utmost number of inmates in the workhouse has been 

eighteen, the least twelve. They have been fed, clothed, washed 

for, physicked, and kept warm, for six hundred and fourteen 

weeks, at 2j. b^d. a head per week. 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 



STOW-ON -THE- WOLD. 



This parish has no land attached to it. The poor are managed 
by the overseers, annually elected, and the accounts are said to 
be inspected at an open vestry. 

Able-bodied labourers apply here to the overseer for employ- 
ment, who is unable to provide any. They are then sent rouitd 
to the householders to employ them, at the wages they choose to 
give, and if insufficient, the difference is made up out of the rates. 
Others are paid 2j. &d. or Zs. a week, no work being required 
of them. Others obtain work in the neighbouring parishes, and 
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apply to the overBcer for relief, who has no means of ascertain- 
iDg tneir earnings. Single men only are refused. People re- 
cently married are sometimes relieved, and also upon the birth 
of their first child. An instance was mentioned of a man who 
had lately lost all his children, saying publicly, that it was a sad 
thing for him, as he had lost his parish-pay, and that, had all his 
children lived, he should have been well to do. 

The establishment of a workhouse, desired by some of the in- 
habitants, is successfully opposed by some of the trades-people, 
who let houses for the use of the poor. 

Riots and destruction of property were carried to great lengths 
in this neighbourhood. Some of the magistrates raised their scale 
of relief upon this occasion, and went round themselves to the 
formers, to insist upon their giving higher wages, and making 
la^er allowances to men with families. 

The influence of the magistrates' interference on the conduct of 
the paupers is much complained of. The following returns show 
the prospects of the parish : — 

Amount of Rates for the £. «. d. 

Year ending Lady-day, 1826 . . 366 13 

1827 . . 417 19 

„ ,. 1828 . . 418 14 

. „ „ 1829 . . . 472 9 

The only return received from the parish ofllcer was for the 

year ending Lady-day, 1832, which was 500/. 

Annual value of the property in 1815, 687/. 
Population, 1240. 



DEVONSHIRE. 

HARTLAND. 

Population . . . 2193, chiefly agricultural. 

Annual value of property in 1815, 9091^. 
This parish is managed by twenty-four persons, who style them- 
selves the " Elders :" they are self-elected. They take the office of 
overseer in turn, and appoint some of their own body to keep the 
accounts, which are allowed annually by the magistrates. They 
meet once in the beginning of the month, and dine at the parish 
expense, asking friends to dine with them. Some time after 
dinner, the paupers who cannot get work are brought in one by 
one, are put up to auction, and the " Elders" bid according to the 
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value thej fix upon them, the difference with what is neceasary 
for their subsistence being made up from the rates. 

The soil is poor in this parish, and some land is ^ne out of 
cuhivation. The chief employment for the surplus population is 
on the roads ; the magistrates order the paupers to be paid at the 
same rate as otheT labourers : they do not seek for work out of 
the parish. 

The rates here are levied by the " Elders," and the inequality 
of the assessment is much complained of. One property, worth 
20,000^., is said to be exempted altogether, which is ascribed to 
the influence of the proprietor with the " Elders;" while their own 
properties are also unfairly rated. Those who complain are afraid 
of appealing against the rate, on account of the expense, and of 
making enemies in the parish. Some of the small farmers have 
lately emigrated, and settled in Upper Canada. 

NORTH MOLTON. 

This is the largest parish in the northern division of Devon, 
comprising an extent of 19,000 acres, principally pasture-land. 
The population in 1831, 1937, chiefly agricultural. 

It is managed by the overseers annually chosen, and by one 
with a small salary. 

The ticket system, allowances for children, and relief of dif- 
ferent kinds to men in the employment of individuals, have long 
obtained here. 

In the commencement of this winter the farmers sent back all 
the men who had been billeted upon them by the overseer, stating 
that they could not afford to employ them ; and the overseer, upon 
two occasions lately, has been unable to pay the poor, in conse- 
quence of the rates not being collected. 

An agreement has, however, been entered into between the 
parish and the farmers, at a vestry holden for that purpose, for 
the latter to pay the billet-men 7d. a head, and to take one for 
every 81. of rent; the rest of their wages to be made up out of 
the rates ; and that this should be continued throughout the 
winter. The farmers used to pay a larger proportion of the wages. 

Much of the land in this parish is notoriously neglected, and 
the farmers state that their rates are so heavy that they have 
not the means to cultivate it properly. 

Tile assessment is made on two-thirds of the actual value, 3997^. 

£. s. d. 

Rates ending Lady-da;, 1828 . . 865 17 

„ „ 1829 . . 868 14 
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The average payment for every month during the last year has 
been 100/., making, for a whole year, 1200/. 

The population in this parish is greatly redundant. The fol- 
lowing items appear in the monthly charge for October : — 

£. .. d. 
To Robert Gould's wife in child-bed . .050 
Emanuel's, do. . • .050 

Catherine Nutt. extra trouble in child-bed .086 
Mary Bawdon, for delivering Ann Nutt .026 
Do. W. Bawdon's wife . , . .026 

Ann Lewis, in child<bed . . . 16 

Mary Bawdon, for delivery of Ann Lewis .036 
Ann Lewis and child • . » .046 

Ann Loosemore's necessities , , .030 

Returned Billets 13 10 

Six heads, at 9i. each . . . . 2 14 

Monthly pay to John Allen and wife, aged 50) , ,„ „ 

and 49 (two children) . . .(**"" 

Monthly pay to Robert Blackford and wife,) q in n 

aged eighty and seventy (infirm) . . ) 

Eighty persons, between the ages of 20 and 50, receive regular 

montnly pay, chiefly for children. 

Small farmers here are much disposed to emigrate. The bro- 
ther of the overseer, a farmer, had lately settled in America, and 
was prospering. The farms in this parish are generally small — an 
answer in this case to the notion that large farms have occasioned 
pauperism. 

There were considerable riots iu 1830 in this division of the 
county. 
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XI. Report from J. Wilson, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, 
on Durham. 
My LoBD3 AND Gentlemen, 

In some parts of the dislrict assigned me the radical vice 
of the poor-law system has not hitherto shown itself in practical 
operation. In others, its eidstence is but indistinctly traceable. 
In all, its growth and development as yet bear no comparison 
with the height which it has reached in the southern counties. 
By radical vice, I wish to be understood to mean the maintenance 
of the able-bodied out of local, often inadequate, funds, whether 
or not administered on a regular allowance -system*. Compara- 
tive exemption from this evil in the northern counties has been 
imputed by some as a merit to their inhabitants. They ascribe 
it to good management. I ascribe it to good fortune. In the 
northern division of Northumberland^ comparative thinness of 
population, attributable in some degree to the kinding system of 
hiring labourers — in the district of the Tyne and Wear, employ- 
ment given by collieries, &c. — in South Durham, indeed through- 
out the county, recent public works have deferred the evil oay 
of pauper- maintenance. Let any one of these causes cease to 
act in its present extent (and the last of them, at least, is of a 
manifestly precarions nature), what ensues ? — The process of 
the southern counties — a process hitherto escaped in many places 
by mere accident — a process actually commenced in the southern 
part of this favoured region. 

I proceed to offer a few instances illustrative of these remarks. 
I have the honour to be, 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your moat obedient Servant, 
Temple, January 28ik, 1833. John Wilson. 



DURHAM. 
DARLINGTON. 



Darlinoton is the first place in which I have happened to find 
subsisting the provisions of the 22d Geo. III. c. 83, and in which 

* The township of 'Winlaton, near Newcastle, affords a striking instance 
of the intolerable burthens often thrown on narrow localities by casualties 
impoBsible to provide against. The failure of the kon-works of Crowley, 
Millington, and Co., in 1815, raised the rates in the township at once to 16«. 
in the pound on the rack-rent, while the adjacent townships remained at 2s. 
or 3«. llaiso, in a manner, compelled the adoption of tlieallowance-systemi 
which 'Winlaton township has never since been able to throw off. 
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the afiWs of the township are administered by a visitor and 
guardians, according to that Act. It is the first place, also, in 
which I have found the allowance-system avowedly and regularly 
established. 

Allowances to able-bodied labourers in this township are gra- 
duated according to the numbers in their families ; and whenever 
the wages of any class of labourers (for example, of the linen- 
weavers, who have latterly been the most distressed) fall below 
the amount appointed by this scale, the difference is made up, as 
a matter of course, by the parish. The scale awards 2*. a head 
a week to heads of families, and Is. 6d. for each of the children 
under twelve years of age. This is the minimum of allowance 
paid by the parish in all cases. A further sum is occasionally 
granted to deserving objects, and presents of sums of money are 
often made by the parish for special purposes. But I am now 
speaking only of the regular allowance. Suppose a single man to 
earn Is. a week, he could put forward bo claim to relief*. Sup- 
pose another, earning the same wages, but possessing besides a 
wife and six children. Then 2s. a head for himself and his wife, 
and \s. Gd. a. head for each of his children, give a total amount of 
13j. weekly. In this second case tke family-man has a recognized 
claim on the parish for an allowance of 11*. weekly, making 
up his earnings of 2s. by the above-mentioned graduated scale. 

This, it may be said, is an extreme case. I answer, it was only 
selected by way of illustration. A case, however, of ordinary 
occurrence, is that of a labourer earning 5*. or 6s. a week in the 
employ of an individual or of the parish. He must content him- 
self with these wages — if he is a single man. But if he has 
shown foresight sufficient to provide against a rainy day, by getting 
a wife and six small children, his income rises from Jive or six to 
thirteen shillings weekly, sevea or eight of which are paid by the 
parish. 

"As a principle," the parish set their faces against paying 
rents. But although they do not profess to pay their paupers' 
rents, Mr. Laidler (a guardian) told me that they often gave them 
money to pay their rents with. (This is doubtless better than 
taking houses for them, and thereby giving encouragement to the 
most sinister speculations.) Entries often appear in the pay- 
books of sums of 1/. and upwards, given for purposes of the kind 
above mentioned, by order of the parish committee. 

* I merely mean to state that 2s. is the utmost weekly pension, or allow- 
ance, gTa/i«(ow*/y given to a single able-bodied labourer. An applicant of 
this descr^tion, if h^ said tbai be could not live on hia wages, would probably 
be taken into the poor-house^ or set to work by the pariah at, perhaps, 5*. a 
week. But he would not receive, /or doing nothing, more than 2s. a week, 
while the sums which a alarried labourer receives for doing nothing increase 
with the birth of ever; additional child. 
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On the shortest interruption of work, were it only for a couple 
of days, the weavers, who (from the competition of linen woven at 
Irish wages) are the class most constantly burthensome to the 
parish, immediately make application to have their average, as it 
is termed, made up. 

Some remarkable instances of this occurred on Wednesday, 
January 9th, at tlie meeting of the parish committee, who, in this 
township, discharge much the same functions as a select 
vestry. 

One applicant owned he had earned 2ls. during the last fort- 
night ; but because he had not applied within the last month fo 
the parish, and his average during that period had not been made 
up, (he had four children,) he now applied to have the deficit 
made up, which was done accordingly. 

Another man was earning 9s. a week. He had six children; 
4*. were handed over the table to him immediately. 

A third had seven children, with himself and his wife, making 
nine in lamily. He stated that his average earnings were 9*. a 
week. Last week he had been out of work for a day or two, and 
consequently had only earned 5*. The parish had found two 
days' work for him, which made up his earnings to 7s. ; 7s. Grf. 
additional were handed to him over the table. 

1 need not report a dozen similar cases, which were despatched, 
like the foregoing, in my presence. Yet do people in this dis- 
trict talk as glibly as any of the abuses of the poor-laws in the 
south! 

The improvident and reckless spirit practically generated under 
this allowance-system cannot be better exposed than in the fol- 
lowing passage, extracted from a pamphlet addressed to the work- 
ing classes, which, though anonymously printed, is ascribed to 
eminent practical authority in this town : — 

" In further considering the subject, I am inclined to believe, 
that youth is far more uniformly the happiest period of life amongst 
you than amongst those of greater worldly riches. The well- 
behaved apprentice has a light heart and many sources of enjoy- 
ment ; and, if he be not so unwise as to marry immediately he is 
out of his time, these sources of enjoyment are greatly increased 
by more freedom and more money. He can probably earn as 
much for himself as hia shopmate must make serve for a family 
of half-a-dozen persons. This cannot be denied ; and yet how 
rarely do we find the youth of twenty-three with ten pounds in 
his pocket !" 

" Somehow he always contrives means to spend what he gets. 
It might often create one's pity to see how the hard-earned money 
of a young man's prime is wasted with a fefv drunken com- 
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panionsj who will hang upon him as long as he has anything, and 
then desert him : or hie imprudence gets him into various and 
nameless scrapes : or he spends his money in foolish extrava- 
gances or fashionahle clothing, not so serviceable by far as that 
of a more common description ; as if, by out-vying his masters in 
the quality and cut of his coat, he is in any degree raised above 
his real standing. However, the last means of expenditure is 
infinitely better than the others, and is some little evidence of 
respectability, as the arrant rake commonly rakes on till he has 
hardly a coat of any kind to his back." 

I was informed by the same gentleman to whose pen is attri- 
buted the pamphlet, from which the foregoing passage is an ex- 
tract, that 8*. a week would amply cover the single working 
man's weekly expenditure in ihe necessary articles of lodging, 
washing, and hoard. Nevertheless, wages of eighteen or twenty 
shillings and upwards disappear with uniform celerity, and leave 
the workman liable, on the first " turn of trade," to be thrown 
partly or wholly on the parish. 

BARNARD CASTLE. 

Barnahd Castle, a town which has always been reckoned rather 
heavily burthened, is the second case of a fixe<l and avowed sys- 
tem of allowance. The standard of allowance, fixed and enforced 
during the last year by order of the magistrates, is as follows : — 
2s. 60. each for the father and mother of a family. Is. for each of 
the chddren imder twelve years of age : an aged or infirm person, 
incapable of earning anything, sometimes receives as much as 3j. 
The parish is at liberty to exact such an equivalent as it can get 
by putting able-bodied paupers to work ; and a stone-quarry in 
the neighbourhood furnishes work for 9 certain number. But, 
such as it is, even this compensation is out of the question in 
cases where the workman is in full employ at inadequate wages. 
By inadequate wages I mean wages which do not come up to 
the magistrates' standard. I put the case to an ex-assistant over- 
seer, to whom I had been recommended as the moat intelligent 
man in his station. Suppose a man has ten children, and re- 
ceives 9s. a week wages, that is to say, 6*. short of the standard 
set up by the magistrates, would the parish be considered obUged 
to make up the deficiency ? He replied, " It would." I asked, 
whether that clause of the 43d Eliz., empowering the assessment 
of relations for the support of paupers, was acted upon fre- 
quently. He said, that since 1827, when he first became town- 
clerk, till May-day last, when he quitted ofiSce, he only could 
temember one or two instances in which orders had been made 
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upon relations ; the leaning of the magistrates was against it. 
The select veatiy were necessarily better judges of the character 
of applicants than the magistrates could be. When the vestry 
knew the real state of a man's affairs, they were always disposed 
to be "good to to him," Wlien a difference occurred between 
the overseers and the ma^strates, the former had five miles to go 
to justify or explain themselves. When any remonstrance was 
made by them on account of the applicant's bad character, the 
reply of the magistrate commonly was, that the children must not 
suffer for it. 

Sometimes a sort of contract is made between the overseers 
and the pauper, that the latter, in consideration of a certain ad- 
vance from the parish, shall not trouble it again within a term 
agreed between the parties. The usual duration of this term is 
a quarter or twenty weeks, and as much as Zl. or 41. is sometimes 
advanced in this manner. These advances are laid out, perhaps, 
in articles of pottery, in order to commence a petty trade. Some- 
times the contract is broken ; and, in any case, the pauper does not 
foi^et to come at the expiration of his term, to negotiate a new 
one, or obtain an allowance on some other footing. 

The fruits of this system of allowance to able-oodied labourers 
are exhibited in a practice adopted in this place by the master- 
manufacturers in the carpet-weaving line, which forms a princi- 
pal occupation of its inhabitants. The masters take a number 
of boys into their employment on the footing of apprentices, not, 
however, Ixtund by any indenture. These they employ just as 
long as they like, with wages fourpence in the shilling lower than 
those of regular jonrneymen. While business continues pretty 
brisk, they keep the journeymen in work along with these boys ; 
but whenever they get what is termed a bad order from their 
London correspondents, the journeymen are turned off imme- 
diately. They are thus thrown on the parish at every moment of 
stagnation. Weavers are frequently known to get their web out 
(finish their web in the loom) on Friday or Saturday, and come 
tor relief to the parish on Monday night. " In Barnard Castle," 
my witness said, " this system is becoming horrible." He added 
that "the parish was made use of like a dep6t for soldiers;" 
meaning, that workmen were billeted on the parish whenever tliey 
were not required on active service. 

Some of the masters, who do not give into this mode of em- 
ploying boys, from time to time put their men upon sttnt, that 
is to say, allow them to perform a certain quantity of work and 
no more. The carpet- weavers of this town are between three and 
four hundred in number, and of this number occasionally fifty or 
sixty are out of work. Some of these exert themselves to look 
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out for work elsewhere, but their more usual habit is to come upon 
the pariah. On an average, half of the whole number may be 
reckoned as being kept upon stint. 

This method of putting workmen upon stint, it is said, is 
adopted in order, at a time of el^ck work, to avoid turning hands 
entirely out of employ, lowering the rate of wages, or glutting the 
market with over-production. These appear sufficient reasons ; 
yet it does not seem the less an abuse, that the hands thus half 
dismissed from active service should have half their wages mads 
up by parish allowance, and should thus be in some sort quar- 
tered on the pubhc, till it shall suit their commanding officers to 
call out their whole effective force. . 

Property in Barnard Castle has been losing its value for some 
years — a circumstance ascribable in np small degree to the accu- 
mulated burthens of poor's rate, highway rate, church rate, tithe, 
&c. Land which has been taken into cultivation of late years is 
likely to go out of cultivation again at present. The following is 
an instance of the fall in the value of property. A portion of 
land was left to the parish some time back, called Sanderson's 
Charity, for the m^ntenance of two poor men. It has generally 
been let by the parish officers for a term of three or four years. 
Four years ago it let for 22/. ; last spring, no more than seventeen 
guineas could be got for it. 



After describing a state of things like that which exists in these 
townships, the question very naturally suggests itself — Who is to 
blame ? For somebody to blame we fdways hope to find when we 
trace abuses. The answer seems at first sight quite inevitable 
— the magistrates and master-manulacturers. In Barnard 
Castle, these two classes of persons seem to divide the honour 
of figuring as the proximate cause of the ills of the allow- 
ance-system. In Darlington, the master-manufacturers have 
it all to themselves, without intervention of magistrates; the 
provisions of the 22d Geo. III. having enabled the parish au- 
thorities to regulate their workhouse system, &c., at their own 
discretion. 

So strong was my impression of some sinister interest lurking 
at the bottom of this system of allowance, that while on the spot 
I spoke of it in no very measured terms, as a system which could 
benefit only the master -manufacturere. The first suggestion which 
rather shook my pre-conceived opinion was made to me by Mr. 
Mewburn of Darlington, who pointed out that in a town divided 
by religious sects, partialities would be shown, or at least would 
be sure to be suspected, in the distribution of parish relief to each 
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denomination of applicants, were it not for the establishment of 
an invariable standard, notorious and applicable to all. So much 
in excuse of the fixed and graduated scale of allowance. 

In the second place, I beg to direct attention to the opinion 
stated in one of the returns made to the central board by Mr. 
Walters (of Darlington), whose sentiments deserve every atten- 
tion, as tliose of an intelligent and most respectable tradesman, 
many years employed in parish offices, and now in no shape in- 
terested in any sort of abuse. 

In replying to Queries 21 and 22, in the second set of queries 
for rural districts, which run as follows : — 

21. " Can you state the particulars of any attempt which has 
been made in your neighbourhood to discoutinue the system (after 
it has once prevailed) of giving to able-bodied labourers, in the 
employ of individuals, parish allowance on their own account, or 
on that of their families ?" 

22. "What do you think would be the effects, immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment forbidding such allowance, and thus 
throwing wholly on parish employment all those whose earnings 
could not fully support themselves and their families ?" 

Mr. Walters afSrms, that "an enactment forbidding such 
allowance, under present circumstances, would operate to the 
injury of the parish ; and were relief withheld when the trade is, as 
aXpresenUdKY'^essed, many women and children would be deserted, 
by the husband leaving them to go in search of work." 

Here is an instance of apprehended abandonment of children 
(apprehended, be it remembered, by excellent practical authority), 
encouraged, it may fairly be assumed (in the words of my instruc- 
tions), " by the father's reliance on their being maintained in his 
absence by the parish*." 

Mr, Walters's short statement seems to me to make it abun- 
dantly obvious, that so long as the radical vice of the system, 
parochial maintenance of families, shall legally continue to exist, 
its natural offspring, the allowance- system, illegal though it may 
be, will in some cases present the milder alternative, in a choice 
of evils. Take the case of any manufacturing town, like Darling- 

* A gross instance of children being deserted by the father, ta well- 
grounded reliance of their support by the parish in his absence, met my eye 
in the vestty minutes of Gateshead : — 

" Joseph Mitchell has left his faintly to seek work. His wife and five 
children are on the parish. Ordered five shillings a week." 

This man, as the veatry clerk informed me, was an able workman, but so 
indifferent in bis character that he never could long retain employment. His 
desertions of his family, it seems, recur periodically. His wife is supposed to 
have an understanding with him on that subject, and always to part amicably 
on such occasions. 
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ton. Let a manufacturer, linen or woollen, have flourished long 
enough to collect around it a whole population of operatives, who 
with their families contrive to acquire settlements. A disastrous 
" turn of trade" takes place, disabling the employer from affording 
any longer to his workmen the rate of wages requisite to decent 
subsistence. What is to be done ? Common sense, in a sound 
state of society, would dictate — If the concern is a losing one, 
close it — if you have too many hands, turn some of them off. But 
it is not lawful, under the present system, to follow the advice of 
common sense. What is to be done, then? The recipients of 
short wages present themselves as applicants for parish relief. 
General principle recommends that they throw themselves wholly 
on parish employment. But it is not possible, under the present 
system, to comply with the demands of general principle. The 
idea of abandoning even a losing manufacture, wluch employs its 
hundieds or thousands of hands, would strike the rate-payers with 
horror. The whole support of the workmen, or, if the workmen 
absconded, of their families, thrown on a populous and already 
burthened township, would be absolute ruin. It seems better to 
the rate-payers that the manufacture should go on, though at 
some loss to the parish, and probably with little profit to any qne 
concerned in it, and that, by means of the allowance -system, ap- 
plicants for relief should continue at least to contribute to their 
own support by their usual labours, than that, through the aboli- 
tion of that system (be it illegal or no, i do not stop at present to 
inquire), the whole weight of their maintenance should be thrown 
upon the parish, compensated only by such proceeds as are com- 
monly ne^ed from parish labour ! 

NORTON. 

Thb following is an extract made from the returns of John Cart- 
wright, Esq., from the extensive agricultural parish of Norton, 
near Stockton ; — 

"For some few years past this parish and the surrounding 
neighbourhood have been peculiarly circumstanced, — large public 
works have been proceeding, and the best of the labourers have 
been employed on them. As the work is usually by contract, the 
spirit and industry of such men have improved : otherwise altera- 
tion, for the worse, I think, would have been perceived," 

Mr. Cartwright made the following viva voce remarks on the 
same subject : — 

" During the last few years, public works (railways, &c.) have 
employed all our best labourers, and the inferior hands, who at 
other times would have difficulty in finding employment, and 
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would be reduced to go round the parish as house-row lahourers 
are now the only labourers left for common agricultural work." 

Three years ago a considerable number of l^ourers were thrown 
on the parish, and sent round with the overseers' tickets as house- 
row labourers. Mr. Cartwrights^d that he paid those who were 
sent to him the current wages, and did all he could to discourage 
the practice of making up wages by parish allowances. He added, 
that in presiding at petty sessions, he always refused to pass parish 
accounts which bore on their face such items of expenditure. But 
on afterwards inquiring of an old inhabitant of the parish, for 
many years a member of the select vestry, I found that at the 
period referred to, the vestry, in agreeing on Ihe value to be placed 
on each individual's labour, and on the proportion of hands to 
be allotted to each occupier, had also established a regular scale 
of allowances to be paid by the parish in proportion to the num- 
bers in a family. 

Mr. Cartwright made a remark which seems to corroborate the 
view which regards the allowance -system as a symptom, rather 
than source, of the evil. It was this, — that the practice of making 
up short wages from the poor's rate, which he checks as illegal 
whenever it comes before him in a direct man'her, may easily be 
carried on indirectly, without any positive breach of law. For 
example, if a pauper is ostensibly thrown on parish employment, 
there is nothing to prevent the overseer from setting him to work 
under a third party, the said party paying the man's wages to the 
overseer, and the overseer making up whatever amount above those 
wages may be necessary for the labourer's subsistence. 

As an example of the difGculties and hardships attending re- 
movals, Mr. Cartwright stated the following case : — " A family 
of four or five children becomes chargeable to the parish by the 
father falling sick. Having taken the sick man's examination, 
I Toaku out an order of removal, and suspend it till he is able 
for the journey. Now if his parish happens to be Stranton, a 
place at nine miteS distance, and I remove him thither, he would 
find there, at this very moment, the farmers paying %d. and 9d. 
a day for the work of an able-bodied labourer, and making up 
whatever further sum might be required for bis subsistence from 
the parish rates. A labourer removed under such circumstances 
will probably return again to Norton, as I (said Mr. Cartwright) 
have no means of putting an end to his contract with his landlord 
here. He sickens again, and becomes thus again chargeable. 
The law says, ' Sead him to the House of Correction ;' but in the 
mean time what is to become of his family ?" 

" There is a case," continued Mr. Cartwright, " in this pa- 
rish, of a wotnau, the mother of two bastard children— children. 
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TUtfnely, be^tten during the lifetime of her busband. but under 
circumstances occasioning the sessions to decide, on an appeal, 
that they should be bastardised. The husband died. The woman 
was again found with child. Her two already existing children' 
were within the age of nurture. The mother and children could 
not be sent to the House of Correction together; nor could the 
mother be separated forcibly from the children. This woman 
persisted in keeping herself concealed in a neighbouring viU^e, 
intending to come, at the last extremity, clandestinely, and lie ia 
at her old lodgings in this parish. I got her sent to her parish 
at last. The overseer there gave her a guinea to induce her to 
go away again, and look for shelter elsewhere, that the birth of 
tbe child might not bring a burthen on the parish. The woman 
iuduced a wandering vagrant here to say he would marry her. 
Banns were published, and lodgings taken. The fellow was be- 
heved to have two or three wives hving already. The marriage 
was prevented, or the child would have been born here in spite 
c^ all that could have been done to prevent it." 

LONG NEWTON. 

Im Long Newton, a small agricultural township, containing be- 
tween three and four hundred inhabitants, the house-row mode 
of employing labour is practised, and the wages are habitually 
made up from the rates. I regret my inability to give any par- 
ticulars regarding this parish at present, as on the day on which 
I visited it the acting overseer, in whose custody were the parish 
accounts, was unfortunately out of the way. Notwithstanding its 
small population, and the charitable efforts of the rector, Mr. 
Faber, this paiish gives more trouble to the justice-bench at Stock- 
ton, with pauper applications, &c., than many of much greater 
extent. I asked Mr. Faber how it happened that the recently 
opened sources of employment on the railways, &c., did not draw 
oiF the surplus labour. He ascribed it to the want of spirit and 
enterprise in the people, who would rather hang on the parish at 
home than seek for subsistence elsewhere. 

HURWORTH. 

This township suffers from its vicinity to Darlington, and from 
part of its population being of the same depressed description — 
weavers. Here also peeped out more of the spirit of the south 
than I have happened to meet with in other parts of this district. 
Threats of an incendiary kind have been held out against ob- 
noxious individuals ; and Mr. Raine, an acting magistrate, in- 
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formed me that in one instance in which he had summoned two 
youths for a slight trespass, some of his young trees were cut 
down and strewn before his windows, by way of earnest of what 
he had to expect in proceeding further. Mr. Raine very properly 
visited the offence for which the lads were summoned with the 
severest penalty of which the case would admit A similar spirit 
was displayed on the dismissal of the assistant overseer ; the far- 
mers, who chiefly compose the select vestry, grudging, with an 
ill-judged economy, the payment of the salary of that officer. 
His dismissal was so pleasing to the rabble of the township, that 
they broke into the church and rang a merry peal on the joyful 
occasion, 

The parish accounts are kept in such a slovenly and confused 
manner, that nothing was to he learned from a cursory view, 
which was all I could give them. I could Uot even ascertain 
distinctly from the overseer what was the number of bouses renf«d 
parochially for paupers, which, Mr. Raine informed me, was one 
of the great abuses in the management of the parish, which is 
destitute of a workhouse. Certain persons have speculated in 
purchasing houses to let to the parish, or paupers who have their 
rents paid by the parish — a practice which not only raises the rents 
of lodgings on the working class, but inevitably opens the door to 
jobs of the grossest description. Mr. Raine has pronused to sup- 
ply the Commissioners with the results of his lo(^ exper^noe on 
these and other subjects*. 

Extracts from the Vestry Minutes. 
L— — ordered to he employed whenever work can be got for 
him, and at other times that he receive 6d. a day, and that he be 
decentW and su&ciently clothed. 

H. J. has a wife and family ; lives at Yarm ; had 3*. a week 
former winters ; allow the same when he cannot get. work as a 
fisher ; pay his rent as usual. 

. Dixon, one of the' overseers, mentioned to me the case of a 
young man, seventeen or eighteen years of age, who is wholly de- 

Eendent on the parish, ^^^n (arm-work can be found for him 
e has his food for sole wages. Two young men have been sent 
for a calendar month to the House of Correction for refusing to 
go to work upon the roads ; 6d. a day is the wages allowed for 
that description of work ; \s. a day is generally given to old men. 
The house-row mode of labour is habitually practised ; and a 

" Since the above Btatemenls were written, the promised returns have been 
made from Hurworth, and generally go to conflmi the facts which 1 ha^e 
mentioned — in particulsr, the BpeculationB in houses by tradesmen and 
Vthers. 

m2 
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gentleman with nhom I conversed has sometiraes had men em- 
ployed on his grounds receiving Ij. a day from him, and perhaps 
another from me parish. At the time, he said, he considered 
himself relieving the parish by this proceeding, but should not 
repeat it now, being convinced of its illegality. 

To the greater part of the matter of the foregoing p^es, I have 
been favoured with the following instructive, and in some degree 
encouraging contrast, in the shape of a letter from Mr. Little, of 
Stanhope, a populous and extensive parish in the lead-mining 
district of Durham. In the returns already received by the Com- 
mission from that gentleman occur the following remarkable ex- 
pressions : — 

" It may seem harsh to say that I fear great harm is done to 
the labourer by the public contributions from the rich. The free 
school, the lying-in-hospilal, the soup-kitchen, the distribution of 
grain, &c., m times of scarcity, and many other similar institu- 
tions, all tend to make the labourer look to others, and feel no 
anxiety to save for such emergencies. These public charities 
create the necessity they relieve, but they do not relieve all the 
necessity they create." 

He adds, with a true dignity of character which almost guaran- 
tees soundness of judgment : — " I have for twenty-five years had 
the management of several hundreds of labourers, and during that 
period have attentively observed their habits, ^V which <Aservatwn 
I had the peculiar advantage of having been one myself till I mis 
twenty years of age." 

It is chiefly to Mr. Little, who is an agent of the Lead Com- 
pany, that are owing the exemplary parochial reforms introduced, 
within the last ten years, in the parish of Stanhope. The following 
letter was written in reply to my request for fiirlher details on 
several points which had come tmder discussion in conversation 
between myself and the writer : — 

Stuhope, 2Btli Jan. 1633. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours of the 25th came to hand vesterday, and I hasten 
to meet your wislies in the best manner I am able. 

The resolutions of the Select Vestry, having reference to the 
relief of able-bodied labourers, are as follows : — 

" 6M April, 1830, — No relief shall be given in aid of wagea ; 
but whenever a person shall have constant employment, he shall 
maintain himself and his family upon his wages, whatever they 
may be. When, however, sickness, old age, or other infirmity 
shall render him unable to perform fuU work, a small assistance 
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may be given as casual relief ; and also where hia wages are proved 
to be very low, and some extraordinary sickness prevails in his 
family. 

" No relief shall be given to pay any rent or debt, nor (except 
in case of sickness) so long as the person asking it shall have any 
property, cattle, or furniture, beyondwhat is absolutely necessary 
in a poor man's house. 

" The letting of the workhouse shall be so managed as to en- 
sure thaXjiill and constant work be provided for all its inmates, 
and that they be compelled to work." 

You will perceive, that upon the management of the workhouse 
must depend our power of acting on the other resolutions. 

It is let at Is. lOd. per person per week, with a salary to the 
master of lOs. per week, and he has all the earnings of the paupers, 
With this stimulant, he takes care to have at ^1 times plenty of 
work— quarrying, draining, breaking stones for roads, &c. &c. ; 
and any pauper refusing to work as much as he is able is sent to 
the tread-mill as idle and disorderly. 

An indolent labourer (and they are always the first in want) 
comes with his family, on the vestry refusing him relief, and in- 
stead of finding himself relieved from labour, is compelled to 
work harder than before, and he soon applies to the vestry for a 
few shillings to go and seek work ; and on obtaining it, by the 
parish aiding in the removal of his family, they get rid of him 
altogether; and the lesson is not lost upon others, who would 
have come in like manner had he seemed comfortable. 

I will mention a ease which has occurred since you were here. 
A young man, named Lowes, (who never liked hard work, as I well 
know, having once employed him,) with his wife and two children, 
had gone to work at the collieries, and af^er a short trial was 
removed from hence to Middleton (Teesdale) on the plea of ill- 
health. He was kept by that township for several weeks doing 
nothing, though no one could perceive that he ailed anything, 
when they discovered that he belonged to this parish, and removed 
him accordingly to us. The fellow instantly went back to hia 
former employment at the collieries, and we have heard no more 
of his illness. Query, who were his best frienJs — those who 
would have kept him a pauper for life, or those who compelled 
him to exert his powers and support himself and family? 

The opinion I so strongly expressed to you upon the propriety 
of throwing the able-bodied labourer upon his own resources has 
been formed by observation of a great niimber of similar cases. 

From the accounts shown to you it would be apparent, that we 
do not neglect the means of supporting our present paupers 
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cheaply. Bat thb is with as a secondary object, — the prime on© 
being to prevent others from becoming so. Pauperism we con- 
sider nearly as infectious as small-pox, and without constant 
vigilance it would soon overspread the whole parish. 

I state fearlessly that even our north-country labourers do not, 
as a whole, perform more than three-jifihs of the work they 
might, without detriment to their health. And the great object 
should he to encourage them to exert their full powers. This 
cannot be done direcfly by the legislature, but it should boldly' 
sweep away everything having an opposite tendency; all pay- 
ments for doing nothing — all interference with the application. of 
wages— everything calculated to make them depend upon any 
person but their immediate employer ; and on the other hand by 
^ilities for enclosing commons, making rail-roads, and other 
public warks, endeavour to increase the sources of beneficial em- 
ployment. 

1 assume it as certain that no man will work hard without the 
hope of thereby bettering his circumstances, and also that without 
such hope there is no hold upon the labouring classes. I may \n 

froof refer to the apparently anomalous circumstance, that the 
rish labourer without poor laws, and the labourer of the south 
of Kugland under a lax administration of them, seem to be nearly 
in thfl same moral condition, which I ascribe to the want of the 
allr-maeing stimulus of hope. They are so situated that neither 
can look to improve their condition by any exertion or good con- 
duct of their own ; and becoming reckless and degraded m feeling, 
they give a loose to their appetites and passions without thinking 
of consequences. Hence, indolence, habits of dissipation, impro- 
vident marriage, turbulence and crime — everything, in short, which 
leads to misery and pauperism. 

The greatest boon the Commissioners can bestow upon this 
and the adjoining lead-mining parishes, ja to recommend that a 
residence oifve or seven years (the person not being a pauper} 
should supersede all the present modes of obtaining settlements. 

At present, in these parishes, the labourers remaining are 
mostly employed on rather better wages, and the poor's rate is not 
increasing ; but I fear that the demand for men at the collieries in 
the eastern part of this county has ceased, and that many of our 
labourers will be returned upon us in the spring. ■ What is then 
to be done I cannot understand. In the mines they cannot he 
employed, and the land is unable to maintain them in idleness. 

I see thousands of acres around roe totally barren, which might 
be converted into excellent pasture, and the land now in culture 
is capable of being made twice as productive. But the difficulty 
is to get the superfluous labour applied to such improvemenits.' 
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With the spirt of industry and independence which so generally 
pervades our workmen, I will not, however, despair. It is a 
much harder ta«k to create such spirit where it ba« unhappily 
been extinguished. 

I am, my dear Sir, tnJy yours, 

Joseph Little. 



XII. Report from H. Pilkington, Etq., and R. IHlkineton, 
Esq., Assistant Commissioners, on Leicestershire and Der- 
byshire. 
Mt Lobds and Gbmtlemen, 

In compliance with your request, that a selection should 
be made of a few parishes most strikingly exhibiting circum- 
stances connected with the administration of the poor-laws, 
within the districts which We have' jointly examined, we beg to 
notice the following : Leicestershire, Hinckley and Loughbo- 
rough ; Derbyshire, St. Werburgh, in the town of I>erby, and 
Shard low. 

in making this selection it is intended to illustrate, by the pa- 
rishes taken from the Leicestershire report, the effect of the worst 
administration of the poor-laws in full operation. 

By that of St. Werburgh, in Derby, s parish is intended to be 
shown " that has been bad and ia improved," or th« counteract 
tioiis produced by better principles and management. 

By the comparafiye statement of a few points of the pariah of 
Chesterfield with, the same ppints in that of St. Werburgh, it is 
proposed to mark the different results when only ordinary <are b 
opposed to the ever-springing £vil, 

■ Having no striking instance to adduce of an improved parish 
relapsing in any marked degree, we would only beg to observe 
that the occasional fluctuationa in many have appeared to us to 
be in exact proportion to the relaxation of the antagonist muscle, 
eras the principle of non-admission of any right of dependence 
whatever on other than individual exertion is adhered to or de- 
parted from. 

llie parish of Shardlow is given, as instancing the power of 
supporting abetter principle through the means of an effective 
workhouse system. 

We are, my Lords and Gientlemen, 

Your very obedient, very humble servants, 

HenkT PlLElNQTON, 

Redmond Pilkinqtgn. ; 
Kensington, Jan. 10, 1833. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE. 

HINCKLEY. LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Popuiation. 

IBOl. I 1811. I I8SI. I 1831. 

5070. I 6058. I 5835. 1 6468. 
Manufacluring^ and Agricultural. 

Size . . . 3500 acres. I FopuUtion . . . 6491. 

£. .. d. 

Poor*s rates, 1829 . . . 3009 4 

„ 1830-31 . . . 4107 4 5 

„ 1831-32 . . . 4127 

Prom the accounts exhibited by the overseers, it appears that 
the rates amount to nearly 15^. a head on the whole population j 
that they increased 1000/. on a comparison of the year 1829 
with that ending 25th March, 1830 ; and that they continue to 
increase annually. 

The following cases, taken without selection, will point out the 
weight of the poor's rate in this parish; — 

Mr. Preston, on 155 acres, paid . . j£165 5 

Mr. Bonner 60 „ . . 60 

Mr. Sanson 70 ^ . . . 108 15 

Mr. Cheekland 36 „ . . 42 7 6 

Mark Blakeman 100 „ . . . 60 

This evidence was obtained from the small proprietors and 

farmers, who soueht us, desirous of pointing out the present state 

of the parish, and expressed it to be their opinion that the poor's 

rates were likely to continue to increase. In addition to the 

poor's rates, there are county, highway, and composition rates, — 

the three last making together a serious addition. Likewise tithes, 

which the proprietors and farmers said " hinder us making the 

best use we can of the small capital which remains to us," 

There are from twelve to fifteen ten-penny rates made in the 
year for the poor — seldom less than thirteen — and about two for 
the church and county- rates. The land is generally valued at 
about one-half the rack-rent, in some instances at two-thirds, and 
in some near the town at about one-third. The houses generally 
at one-third. 
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In 1829 there were 1160 occupied houses in Hinckley, and 
90 empty ones ; since that time the numher has increased. Of 
these only 406 paid t-ates ; and consequently there were 763 
which did not pay : they, however, in consequence of the local 
Act, are now charged ^ these houses belong to both landowners 
and tradesmen, but the greater part to tradesmen. 

The proprietors and^non-proprictors in this parish are changing 
places, the proprietors doing httle more than holding their Wd 
for the benefit of others, as the poor's rates, in many instances, 
consume three-fourths of the rent of the lands. On the general 
distress of the agricultural part of the country, very many farmers^ 
among whom were all riiose above mentioned, stated that there 
could be but one opinion. Their capital had been long declining, 
and total ruin must ensue, not only to farmers but to landlords 
themselves, unless Government should take their case into coa- 
*ideration, and that speedily, and make an alteration in the poor- 
laws. 

The wages of the manufacturing people were necessarily so low, 
that from Uie most laborious exertions they could hardly procure 
a subsistence; between &s. and 7s. being the extreme weekly 
earnings of an industrious man ; and he must work 14 hours a 
day to get that sum. Mr. May, a master manufacturer, stated 
that he had known the time when a gtockinger could earn \l. 
per week ; they had only one sort of manufacture — the " plain • 
frame." 

Mr. May gave us the following scale of the possible earnings 
of a manufacturer and his family : — 

*. d. 

Man, if industrious and steady, waking from 14 to 16). . 
hours a day . . . . • J 

Woman sometimes as much as a man ; but then she must 
be a very good hand, and either have no children or 
household amirs to attend to, or entirely neglect them. 

Children, 8 years of age, per week . . 6d. to 9 

,, 11 „ 10 

„ 14 „ ., • . -26 

The above wages are calculated as clear earnings, independent 
of the outgoings — as rent of frame, winding, &c. 

We found that the following might be something near a statis- 
tical account of the population of the parish of Hinckley : — 

P.pu,.U.n . 6«.&. |J»| 
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Labourers employed in agriculture , . 97 

Agricullurat labourers not employed « 21 

Occupiers of land employing l&bourBrs . , 33 

MaleR employed In manufacture . ' . 692 

„ „ retail trade . . , S67 

Labourers Id trade .... lao 

Other malM dificrently employed . . , 116 
Wholewle merchanla w/ai cspitaliats, and profee- 

aiond persona • . . . 67 
Hale children of all ages, and maau&cturers out 

of employ ....•• 1607 

3109 

Of this poFpulation there were 420 aUe-bodied personi re- 
-ceiving relief ; 360 wero regular, and 60 casual. A short time liBcB 
1000 persons were receiving relief. 

' ' The payment of rents for the paupers amountft to lOl. a week — 
020^. a year. 

The relief for bastards has amounted of late to 150^. a ye-an 
The amdunt recovered from the putative fiithere does little more 
-than meet the expense attendant upon the reoovery. The com- 
«ion allowance is 1*. 6rf. a week. 

The relief given in the workhouse js confined to the aged, 
infirm^ and children : the inmates at present amount to 85. 

Aged and infirm men . . 35 

„ „ women . ' . 20 



The expense of maintaining in the house is 9#. 6d. per head for 
food alone. There is but little work given to the inmates of the 
poor-house. The manufacture of hosiery had been tried, but 
ijad been almost entirely abandoned, owing to the loss which (lad 
accrued to ttie parish. The overseers themsrives were manufac- 
turers of hosiery, and may have disliked the competition with 
.their private interests, which arose from the goods made in the 
workhouse entering the same market with their own. 

Hinckley suffers severely by the settlement-laws, in conse- 
quence of tne number of boys who, when trade is brisk, come in 
from the neighbouring villages to be hired as apprentices. Many 
of the adjacent villages are thus getting rid of their own surplus 
population, and are not paying more, sgme not eo much, as 2s. Gd. 
m the pound. 

The parish accounts are very irr^^larly kept, and it was very 
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difficult to obtain them. The overseers keep the accoanta in 
private books, and fh^uently omit to transfer them to tlie parish 
books. 

There is an assistant overseer ; a select vestry of 21 members ; 
also churchwardens and overseers. Two overseers are elected 
annually. They do not act at the same time, but for separate por< 
tions of the year ; and as the office is never held more than ono 
year by the same individual, the overseers generally leave office 
even before they become acquainted with the business. The 
overseer collects the rates, and the assistant overseer distributes 
the allowance to the out-poor, and visits them at their housee to 
ascertain their wants. 

Of the magistrates great complaint was made. By injudicious 
conduct towards idle, imposing paupers, they have greatly in- 
creased both the amount of pauperism and the feeling in the 
paupers of their right to aid from the parish Ainds. The magis- 
trates very seldom know the paupers, and yet, on application for 
relief, they are in the habit of sending them with a recommenda- 
tory letter to the vestry. Experience has shown that it is very 
dangerous to resist these recommendatory letters. Mr. Atkins, a 
hosier and overseer, refiised to comply with the recommendatoiy 
iett«r of a tnagistrste ; the mob aasemblcd, and threatened to pull 
down his house if the order was not obeyed. 

In case of any tumultous rising, the town would be entirely at 
the mercy of the mob. There is no rWdent magistrate ; there 
are only two constables, and they are not at all qualified to be of 
any service ; the five headboroughs would not act during" any dan- 
ger : the only reliance in case of any real tumult, therefore, would 
be on such military as might happen to be quartered in the 
neighbourhood. 

When we asked some of the rate-payers whether they had any 
knowledge of the causes of the incendiary fires which had taken 
place in the neighbourhood, they made very little reply ; indeed 
they seemed to shun the question. One of them said, " It would 
not be o\'er safe to have all we have talked about to-day men- 
tioned in open air." We observed at several other places a simi- 
lar disinclination to speak on this subject. 

It was generally stated by all with whom we conversed, that 
« they could expect no relief but from an alteration, not only in 
the laws relating to the poor, but in the mode and spirit in which 
those laws are to be administei-ed ; and that if one or more magis- 
trates with a salary were appointed by Government, with a good 
and effectual police under them, who should have the entire 
superintendence of the poor-laws, such a measure would be of 
the greatest benefit, snd do mttre ioi teptess the daily incteEtsiiig 
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spirit of pauperism than all their OTm eotnbSned efforts put 
together, sitpated as they were between two fires, — the magis- 
trates on one side, and the poor on the other." 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Mb. Mott, one of the overseers of this parish, told iis that he 
conddered pauperism to be increasing. He said, poor infirm 
people often get relief who have children of their own able to take 
pat« of them. Belief is continually given to able-bodied men 
without their being set to work j and the knowledge which the 

Eaupers have that the magistrates will order them relief makes 
undreds apply who otherwise would make a shift to provide for 
themselves. Mr. Cartwright, another overseer, said, a workman 
has very little incentive to work, because, by going to the magis- 
trates, he can do much better for himself, as they will order him 
from the parish much more than he can make by his earnings. 
The magistrates, Mr. Cartwright observed, continually grant re- 
lief after it has been judged right by the overseers to refuse it. 
He further remarked, " The only shield which the overseers have 
against the magistrates is threatening to take the pauper into the 
house." The maeistrates are not particular about character, as in 
the instance staled to u8ofWilliamOrford,who,having been flogged 
in the market-place for theft, upon applying for relief, stating that 
he was only earning 4s. 2«i. per week, had been refused by the over- 
seers; this man, upon applying to the magistrates, received an order 
to the overseers to make up the difference to him, between 4s. 2d. 
and 6*. 6d. Mr, Cartwright also stated, that they have now an 
obstinate reprobate on the pariah of the name of Charles Chester, 
who B short time back was in possession of three cows and 60/. in 
money, which had been left to him. He soon spent all, and has 
now come upon the parish for relief, and sets them all at defiance: 
he has even, as he himself declares, " to spite the parish," by in- 
creasing their burthens, married a woman from another parish. 

Mr. Mott said, " In case of a bad character applying, we do as 
well as we can with him : we generally threaten to take him into 
the parish-house, or the man and the magistrates together would 
beat the parish." " Was it not for fear of the magistrates," he 
added, " we should much oftener refuse relief than we do : some 
rascals quite beat us. A fellow of the name of Lockwood mar- 
ried a very worthy woman of this parish. He has five children 
by her, whom with his wife he refuses to maintain. We have sent 
him to Leicester gaol for the last three months, but he still re- 
fuses;" solely from the reliance he has that by the aid of magis- 
terial Interference he shall beat the overseers. 
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The magistrates' scale of allowance is,— ■ 

For a man ,^.••30 
„ woman , . ■ • .22 

„ children under eipht . . 14 

„ children eiglit and under fifteen . 1 9}^ 
„ children fifleen and above .- 8 

Bastardy cases, Mr. Creswell stated, were very numerous — 
they had sixty-two on the list at present. Magistrates order If. 6(i. 
They have several aggravated coses. Three sisters of the name 
of Dalby, all with child by one man, and he a married man, were 
passed from another parish, in which they resided, to this, which 
was their settlement ; all had \s. &d. allowed to them by the ma- 
gistrates. Two of the sisters again with child by the same man : 
these two have been sent to the house of correction. Mary White 
has had eight bastards by six diflferent men : now married, and 
receives \s. 6d. for her last child : for former children has re- 
ceived for two at a time. Total expense of bastards for the last 



Recovered from fathers 



To this loss should be added the expenses of recovering from 
runaway Others, which are always considerable. 

ST. WERBURGH, DERBY. 
A JUDICIOUS alteration in the management of this parish seems 
alone to hare counteracted the evil tendency or natural opera- 
tion of the existing laws and us^es. Its history is this. From 
the year 1821 to 1826 the average assessment was 3500/. per 
annum; from 1826 to 1831 the average has been 1800/. 

The population in 1821 was 5317 ; in 1831 it had increased to 
6341 ; thus exhibiting decreasing rates with an increasing popu- 
lation. 

It was in 1826 that Mr. Mozley was appointed overseer. He 
found it under the management, or rather mismanagement, of a 
general voftry, the chief evik of which were in operaUon, iuuDely> 
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the defencelessness of Qverseers on appeals to the borougb magis- 
trates ; the indifference or inattention of all to the concerns of 
the parish, the whole management being committed to the over- 
seers for the time lieing;'the mfluence or reprasentation of any, 
or every, respectable tradesman causing numbers to be placed on 
the poor-book, egch providing in this way> without apparent ex- 
pense to himself, for some favourite or dependent. Under these 
circumstances, the above gentleman was induced to exert himself 
in order to procure its bemg placed under Mr. Sturees Bourne's 
Select Veatry Act ; which after much difficulty he effected, being 
opposed alike by the borough magistrates and the poor themselveg 
— the former jealous of the control being thus taken in some 
measure out of their hands, and the latter disliking the interfering 
of a select vestry with their appeab to the magistrates. 

He found a long list of pensioners in various parts of the 
kingdom, to whom, through the overseers of the different parishes 
in which they resided, very considerable sums were anoually paid, 
and many of whom, as may be supposed, were very improper 
characters to receive it. He wrote immediately to all the over- 
seers to inform them, that after a certain time no further payments 
would be allowed on their account, but that if any paupers in 
those several places coul<I not subsist wjthout parish relief, they 
must come and seek it iij the .workhouse of their own parish — 
" nine-tenths of these hft never heand of again." He appointed a 
new governor and matron of the workhouse ; also an intelligent 
assistant overseer, choosing a stranger to the town, with conse- 
guenlly neither friends to serve nor acqn^ntance to favour. 
This person, Mr. Moody, vi'as also soon after appointed overseer 
of the roads, having thereby not only a better opportunity of 
giving employment, but being a ju^e of the quantity of work to 
be expected from ordinary labour. 'Hie plea of inability to perform 
such quantity as, paid by the piece, would procure to the labourer 
the magistrates* allowance, was not available : if such quantity 
were not done, he. paid them accordingly; and if appeal were 
made to the magistrates, he ordered the complainant into the 
workhouse. 

On examining the Workhouse, and seeing its incomplete condi- 
lion, and inconvenient arrangement for tne proper accomplish- 
ment of the purposes required, and knowing at the same time 
the advantage to which it had been instrumental, we could not 
but be alrucK with the superior importance of the principle which 
guides the management than the perfection of the means. The 
relief of the impotent and the repression of pauperism was the 
double object to be attained ; the different effect, tnerefore, of the 
«ame circumstances on ihe proper and the improper inmates of a 
.vrorkhouae were adeemed mo9t miportant to be kept in View. 
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The order, regularity, deanlinesa, and coDlinement (for nooa 
were allowed to go out without an order) which are indiflerent t^ 
the one, «re insupportably irksome to the other ; such regulations 
thOTfora were minutely framed, and rigidly exacted: and it was 
found aocordingly that what in fact contributed to the well-being 
and comfort of the former, the latter were quickly induced to fly 
from; and such, it was remarked, seldom returned; and although 
stating, before they entered, their inability to find work, were, 
soon ^ler quitting the workhouse, observed to he employed. In 
the latter case, it was presumed, they sought for employment ; in 
the former not. 

The parish allowance of diet was alone permitted ; and no pre* 
Bents of tea, sugar, or tobacco suffered to be made. 

Relief out of the house was considered objectionable in prin- 
ciple, and resisted as much as possible, and only given on strict 
investigation. On relief being ordered by the magistrates, the 
whole lamily were in preference sometimes taken into the work- 
house, the moral effect being deemed of more importance than 
the increased expenditure. A, getting relief at his home, B in- 
evitablv demands it ; but A, going into the workhouse, deters B 
irom tne apphcation : it is the difference of using either end of 
the magnet. An instance was adduced by Mr. Mozley of an 
order, on appeal, for Zs. 6d- per week being made by the magis- 
trates — the family were ordered into the nouse, and on their 
refusal' no allowance w^ made : the magistrates, surprised at 
such conduct, inquired if sitob sum were considered too large- 
Mr. Mozley's answer was, "he found no fault with the sum 
but the prmciple." The silkpthrowster, in whose employ the 
family had been, and who was displeased at the conduct pursued, 
confessed soon after, that the family were doing very well with- 
out parish-pay; indeed, that they were more comfortable aftd 
respectable than before : their dependence was gone — except upon 
themselves. 

All relief to able-bodied men in the emplovment of others wa6 
refused : the overseer employed them wholly or not at all, pay- 
ing by (he piece. The workhouse children even were not allowed 
to he employed at the mills, but at the same wages as the more 
respectable poor (those not claiming relief) would accept for their 
children : the effect of a contrary practice was thus instanced. A 
poor person, not on the parish, offered her child to work—" At 
what wages ?" inquired tne employer ; "2*. per week," "2*,!! 
why I give but 1*. 6d. to that girl, both older and bigger" — the 
older girl was a pauper. The consequence of the withdrawal of 
pauper children from the -mills was thus stated by Mr. Mozley : 
"for every 5s. thus lost by the parish treble the sum was gained 
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by sustaining the wages of the respectable poor, and prerenting 
their requiring parish rehef also." 

No houses were exempted from rates — die landlords being 
chained in respect of houses of 61. per annum and under, and 
who generally, therefore, compounded, paying half the assessment 
up to 41. and two-thirds from 41. to 6^,; on these lerma the 
houses were paid for whether occupied or empty. 

The accounts are now kept correctly, in a simple and intelli- 
gible form — they are passed half-yearly at a general meeting of 
the parish, and printed and distributed annually, together with the 
names of paupers, both regular and casual, stating the rehef p^d 
to each — ihe names likewise were given of those within the work- 
house. The mothers' names of bastard children were in like 
manner stated, and those of the fathers who were in arrears with 
the parish. 

As illustrating the effects of different management, we beg to 
place a few points of the above parish in juxtaposition with the 
same points in another parish, in which reversed results might 
have been expected. 



TotDiuMp of the Borough of 
Chalerfield. 
Population, 1831, 5700. 
Total assessments in the years 

1831 and 1833, 2645/. 
Rtiohed not to act under 8turge$ 

Bourne's Act. 
Relief given to able-bodied with- 

No employment for able-bodied 



A commodious workhouse. 

Paupers only employed in sweep- 
ing the streets and running 
errands. 

Poor in the workhouse, October, 
1832, 30. 

Out-poor, October. 1832, 149. 

Rates not collected in the year 
entlingLady-day, 1632, 113/. 9t. 



St. JFerhargh't Parith, in the 
Borough of Derby. 
PoputaUon, 1831, 6349. 
Averse of five years' assessment, 

l&OOl. 
Adopted Slurgei Boume't Act. 

No relief given to able-bodied 
without work. 

Employment found for tlie able- 
bodied, who are paid by the 

Inconvenient workhouse. 
Paupers not allowed to go out but 
by special order. 

Poor in the workhouse, October, 

1832, 42. 
Out-poor, October, 1832, 88. 
No houses exempted from rates. 

Landlords charged for houses 

of 6/. and under. 
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SHARDLOW. 

Tub following account of the parish of Shardlow we beg to offer, 
as illustratins the effect of workhouse man^ement administered 
by houses of industry under Gilbert's Act. 

It is taken principally from the examination of Mr. Dowles, 
the gorernor of the House of Industry, and also from a corre- 
spondence with which we were favoured by one of the visitors of 
the house. 

The origin of the house in question was thus stated by the 
governor : — 

"The relief ordered by the magistrates being according to a 
certain scale, the paupers used to set the parish at defiance. It 
was a case of this kind that first set on foot the establishment in 
1812. A man of the name of Roberts, of Shardlow, with seven 
children, had one pound per week ordered by the magistrates, 
against the sense and representation of the parish. Finding them- 
selves without remedy, the parishioners, assisted by a gentleman 
of tlie name of Flack, took advantage of the Act 22d Geo. III. 
(Gilbert's Act), and associating with four other parishes, built 
this House of Industry, whereby, if they cannot make a bargain 
with the pauper, to accept such relief as they think right beneath 
the magistrate's allowance, they avoid the necessary compliance 
therewith, on the appeal of the pauper, by offering lo receive him 
into the house, and providing work for him therein." 

An instance of the effect of such offer occurred a short time 
ago. A woman, Mary Savage, complained that she was ill, and 
totally unable to do anything for herself; she accordingly kept 
her daughter at home, as she said, to nurse her, and demanded 
&s. a week of the parish, on account of the unavoidable loss of 
such sum, being the weekly earnings of the daughter. The 
parish refused; the magistrates ordered it on her appeal: the 
offer of the house was then made ; this was declined, however — 
and the following morning the mother was washing at her door, 
and the daughter was gone out again to work. 

Previous to the establishment of this house the average rates 
of the parish of Shardlow were 570/. ; since that period they have 
been reduced full one-third. In the year ending 1832 they were 
344/. 2s. 

The population in 1811 was seven hundred and fifty ; in 1831, 
one thousand and ninety -one. 

Forty-two parishes have since joined the association. 

Spondon, the last (1830) associated, saved 292/. 10*. 6d., the 
price of their admission, in the first year, being one-half of their 
previous assessment. 
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Sutton Bonnlngton joined in 1816; its rates were then 690{. ; 
they have since fluctuated between that sum and 400/., ^ving an 
average smnual reduction of 150/. 

The oomparison of this parish with th« neighbouring one of 
Kegworth, u LeicesterEhirv, not incorporated, is thus made in a 
letter addressed by the goremor of the house to the overseers of 
the parish of Matlock : — " They are similar, ot nearly ao, in 
extent, population, and employment, both agricultural aai manu- 
facturing; while the rates of the former have decreased, those 
of the Utter parish, which, prior to the date above mentioned 
(1816), were less than those of Sutton, have been progressively 
increasing, and at this present time are nearly double the 
amount" 

Though intended as a house of industry, the old, and those 
unable to work, are admitted upon sufferance, the rooms not 
being otherwise engaged ; and such, indeed, at the time of our 
vi«t, formed one-half of the occupants. The number of inmates 
at that time were ninety, — accommodation can be afforded for one 
hundred and fifty. 

The employments provided are manufecturing hemp, grindinff 
corn, framework stockings, making list shoes, whip-cord, win^ 
ing cotton, list carpeting, running lace, seaming and sewing, 
Woriiing in the house and kitchen. Work twelve hours, including 

By the governor's returns it appears that the able-bodied, last 
year, earned their subsistence, within a fraction. 

The sexes are kept apart-— except that husbands and wives 
are allowed to sleep together when rooms are at liberty. None 
are allowed to go out without express permission of the governor. 

The food is good and abundant ; expense 2s. 6d. a head 
per week. 

We close this account with an extract from a letter with which 
we were favoured from one of the visitors : — 

" I will take the liberty of observing, that from the experience 
I have had since I was appointed visitor, the good efiects of our 
system is shown in the general moral improvement in the habits 
of the poor connected with us. They know that, if wasteful and 
improvident of their means, they will in the end be driven into 
the house : they dislike it, as being separated from thrar con- 
nexions, as a place of restraint, and where, after all, they must 
work as much as if they did so of their own accord at their own 
homes." 
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XIIL 'REPom from D. C. Motlan.Esq., Assistant Commisswaer 
on Sta^ordshire. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compUiincfl with your requeet, I transmit a very short ac- 
count of two parishes in my district, which appear to me the most 
remarkable. 

In Wolverhampton the increase of the poorVrate m ten years 
appears to have beem nearly one hundred per cent ; and yet it is, 
in roy opinion, difficult to find fault with the management, or to 
attribute the increase to any cause within the power of iudi^itals 
to mitigate. 

In lamworth, too, the increase is great; but there I did not 
find tils same care as in Wolverhampton in keeping the parish 
ac counts ; nor bai it the advantage, uke Wolverhampton, of the 
superintendence of a select vestry, and intelligent overseers. 

So far, then, these cases are diSercnt ; but after all, I am 
compelled to say, that the diffierence between the best and the 
worst management i« of comparatively slight moment. The evil, 
which is admitted on alt hands to be great and growing, must be 
met. not by local palliatives, but some general and vigorous im- 
provement of the whole system throughout England, 

No one can quarrel witli the principle of so much of tlie 43d 
of Elizabeth—" relieving the lame, iir^fotent, old, blind." 

Assist this good law by a simple and general law of settlement, 
which will at once put an end to perjury and litigation, with its 
enormous expenses, and take care that the administrative part of 
the system be committed to a more judicious selection of over- 
seers, chosen from a more intelligent and better<educated class, 
and freed from the control of t^ justces of peace. I would 
make the overseer a superior officer, and unite other duti» with 
those which at present devdve upon him — the superintendence 
of the high-roads in each district, for instance, j or the regulation 
of the poUce. And if ever it shall be deemed advisable to pro- 
ceed with a Bill once laid on the table of the House of Ccnnmons 
by the present Lord Chancellor, for " affording to the people of 
this realm the means of having their suits tried as speedily and as 
near to their own homes as may be for the avoidance of expense, 
vexation, and delay," I do not see why such an officer as is here 
recommended may not be found capable of iulfilhng part at least 
of the duties of this local court. 

I subjoin the cases to which I hare already alluded, giving it 
as my opinion, that almost all the abuses arise from the want of a 
pn^per law of settlement, and from intrusting the Bdministratirc 

o2 
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part of the fiystem to the hands of the Ignorant and the needy, 
freed, too, as they are from all real responsibility, — the control of 
the ma^strates being in general, when not mischievous, wholly 
inefficient. 

I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Lincoln's Inn, Old Square, D. C. Moyian. 

Jan. 11. 

The parish of Wolverhampton is divided for the maintenance 
and support of the poor into the several townships of Wolver- 
hampton, Willenhall, Bilston, and Wednesfield. Of these, the 
principal is Wolverhampton, which contains 24,732 inhabitants ; 
value of real property, as assessed in 1815, was 33,000^. Since 
1824, when the poor's-rate amounted to 3637^., it has gradually 
increased to the sum of 57731., the amount expended by the over- 
seers for relief of the poor in the year ending 25th of March, 1832. 
In the current year it is also on the increase. The overseers 
estimate the probable amount up to next Lady -day at 6000/., be- 
sides lOOOi granted out of these funds to the Board of Health. 

With every advantage calculated to keep in check the porten- 
tous evil, it is extending itself here. With a select vestry, regu- 
larly and efficiently attended, with a workhouBe well conducted, 
and on the most economical terms consistent with the well-being 
of the inmates ; with overseers, all men of high character and 
active habits, and amongst them one of the principal iron-masters 
of the town, whose habits of business, joined with a willing devo- 
tion of his time to the concerns of his public office, fit him to 
detect any error in the management of the poor ; with two intelli- 
gent salaried assistant overseers ; with a perfect system of keep- 
ing tlie parish books, — the evils of pauperism and poor's-rate are 
increasing in Wolverhampton to an alarming extent ! 

Tuesday in every week is pay-day for the out-poor; and at 
half-past six in the morning I found the overseers at their work. 
It occupied them till near two o'clock. Upwards of 300 per- 
sons received relief. Tickets are given to paupers, and the 
amount paid at the workhouse every Tuesday to the bearer. 
Although in particular cases this may be unavoidable, it appears 
to me as a general custom liable to much objection. Indeed, I 
founds afterwards on inquiry, that it enables the pauper often to 
anticipate his allowance, and raise money upon the ticket. la 
many cases it is ludged with the immediate landlord (where there 
is Bub-letting), as security for the tenant's rent. 

The overseers, in answer to my inquiry as to their giving relief 
by way of loan, stated that, often when they feel a disposition to 
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do so, thejr are restruned by thia consideration. It appears that 
persons to whom they had on former occasions extended relief 
in this shape exposed themselves, in their endeavours to turn it 
to account, to the penalties awarded by the Hawker's and Pedlar's 
Act (50th Geo. III. c. 41). They even assured me, that they 
(the overseers) had actually, in more than one instance, to pay 
out of the parish funds the penalty thus incurred by paupers who 
had been relieved by way of loan. 

It may not be improper h^re to notice what appears to me a 
defect in the sec. of the 59th Geo. III., which authorises relief by 
way of loan. I cannot imagine the reason for limiting the power 
of overseers in extending relief in this shape to such persons only 
as are most unworthy of it. Why exclude from thb benefit the 
poor man, who, by unavoidable misfortune, and not his own fault, 
has become an object of charity ? The words of the Act are, — 
" Whenever it shaU appear to the overseers, to whom application 
is made for relief for any poor person, that he might, but for his 
extravagance, neglect, or wilful misconduct, have been able to 
maintain himself, &c., it shall be lawful for the overseers, &c. to 
advance money, weekly or otherwise, to the person bo applying, 
by way of loan only, and to take his receipt for, and engagement 



to pay every sum bo advanced," &c.^-sec. 29. 

The power of relieving by way of loan is tneretore, m moat 
parishes, a dead letter. The overseer generally has discernment 
enough to appreciate the security which the law directs him to 
require for his advances, viz. — the simple receipt of this man of 
" wilful misconduct." 

Amongst those whom I had an opportunity of consulting in 
Wolverhampton, there is, I think, a general feeling in favour of 
throwing the rate upon the landlords in the case of tenements 
under 6/. ; and I had pointed out to me an illustration of the im- 
policy of the law in limiting the power of vestries to houses of 6/. 
rent. An immense number of small houses, occupied by poor 
labourers, are let at the rate of 61. 19«. 1 1 Jrf. 

On another point I found the same coincidence of opinion — I 
mean the effects of the New Beer Bill on the working classes. It 
is not, perhaps, in a large towa like Wolverhampton that these 
effects are most appalling. They are, in their worst form, found 
no doubt in small towns and villages, where this pernicious Bill 
(11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 64) has caused unspeakable 
misery and pauperism. In Wolverhampton, too, it has multi- 
plied the allurements which always before led those classes, least 
able to resist temptation, to squander their savings in such a 
way ; and surely no arguments of financial expediency should 
weigh against these resuUs ! 
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In the adjoining township of Bilston, forming part of the 
parish of Wolverhampton, there is a select vestry and assistant 
overseer, who is also governor of the workhouse. Tlie annual 
value of this township, in 1815, was 15,634/. 

The pc^mtBtion id 1821 waa 12,000 

And in 1881 14,600 

The amount of poor's-rate in 1829 was £1,654 

„ in 1830 2,145 

in 1831 2,532 

And in the year ending 25th last March 2,914 

A very considerable increase is likely to take place this year. 
Offing, no doubt, in some measure, to the fearful pestilence with 
which Hm town has been lately visited. 

TAMWORTH. 

The parish of Tamworthj which, for other purposes, comprises 
several surrounding townships and hamlets, is confined, with 
regard to the support of the poor, to the town, exclusive even of 
the Castle Liberty. 

It contains a population (in 1831) of 3337 persons. The 
populalian in 1821 was 3574. 

Showing a falling off in the number of inhabitants of 37 
persons. 

In the same period the poor's-rate has increased : 

In 1821 it was under . . £1,000 

In 1829 „ , . 1,200 

It had increased in the year ending the 25th March, 1832, to 
IGOO^. 

And it is expected to exhibit this year a still further increase. 

The gradual Increase in the amount of poor's-rate during tha 
last few years in Tamworth may, perhaps, oe thus accounted for. 
It appears to have been formerly the practice for the great manu- 
facturers of this neighbourhood to take apprentices for seven 
years, securing them thereby a settlement in the parish. When 
the period of apprenticeship expired, these were replaced by 
more youthful hands, who in their turn made room for others, 
and thus multitudes of children from London and other places 
were brought and settled in Tamworth. These individuals are 
now constantly returning from Nottingham and Lancashire to 
Tamworth as their place of legal settlement, and it is likely for 
some years longer to be subject to this burden. 

Besides the numbers who are now employed in the ndgh- 
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bourihg manufactories of Boncbill, Fazeley, &c., all have their 
lodgings in Tamworth. 

The unfairness of conferring settlement by residence is here 
seen. Can there be any mode ao unobjectionable as by birth ? 

The surrounding hamlets are not taxed in the same proportion 
as Tamworth. The labourers and artisans who give the benefit 
of their daily labour to those hamlets lodge in Tamworth ; and 
in sickness become chargeable there. 

The only workhouse in the district, is at Tamworth. The sur- 
rounding hamlets contribute to the support of one in the distant 
parish of Roselston. 

The master of the workhouse is also assistant overseer and 
vestry-clerk ; and to the duties of these offices he adds those of 
police constable for the borough. 

Up to the present year, it had been the practice to afford 
relief in aid of wages, but it is now, as I was mformed, discon- 
tinued ; though from what I could collect of the feeling of the 
overseers, it ia by no means unlikely to be resumed before the 
winter passes. The overseers appear to have no better reason 
for its discontinuance than that no case has yet pccured for its 
exercise. 

Nothing, I thing, strikes one more than the unfitness of the 
men who (particularly in small places) fill the responsible office 
of overseer. From the temporary nature of the appointment, 
it would, indeed, be difficult for them to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of their duties ; to say nothing of the unreasonable- 
ness of expecting from men engaged in their own concerns 
such a devotion of their time, without remuneration, as would 
qualify them for the discbarge of those duties. It necessarily 
follows, that the assistant overseer is often left in the exclusive 
management of the poor, and almost unlimited control of the 
parish lunds. 

There being no select vestry the parishioners of Tamworth 
appear to give themselves little trouble in examining or auditing 
the accounts. In answer to my inquiries upon this point, I was 
assured, in general terms, that they had always given satisfac- 
tion, — that he who runs may read, — and though the accounts are 
not published — they are always accessible to such as may require 
to see them. 

The workhouse is an excellent and commodious one, in a dry 
and healthy situation, large enough to accommodate the aged 
and impotent paupers of the entire parish, if the various town- 
ships were consohdated. 
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At present th^re are only 27 inmates : — 

4 Males from 48 to 70 years of age. 

9 Females 28 to 70 

6 Girls 1 to 15 

8 Boys 4 to 10 

They have separate sleeping apartments. I found it impos- 
sible to learn the expense per head. There appears to be no 
separate entry in the books, for each pauper, lo show the date of 
his admission or departure. Indeed, the mode of keeping the 
accounts generally requires revision, and shows the want of some 
efficient superintending authority. 

There were formerly several benefit societies and sick clubs 
at Tamworth. By bad management, and in some cases dis- 
honesty, the funds were dissipated, and the institutions dissolved. 
Time must elapse, and the tales of distress related to me be for- 
gotten, before anything like confidence in such societies can be 
restored. One upon Mr. Becher's excellent plan was established 
here lately, and liberally encouraged by the neighbouring gentry ; 
yet it does not prosper. Only 14 became subscribers at its 
foundation in February last, 6 in March, 3 in April, 5 in May, 
1 in June, 1 ia July, 2 in August, and none since. 

But there is a stronger and more deplorable cause for this 
apathy in the working classes. The English peasant no longer 
looks on parish relief as a degradation : such a feeling is extinct ; 
and there is no more terrible effect of the poor-law system than a 
general change like this in the national spirit. 

It does not appear that this parish has of late years spent 
much in litigation arising out of the poor-laws. But the hard- 
ship is felt of being obliged, in case of an appeal, to send officers 
and witnesses to Stafford, or to Warwick, 29 mUes off This 
often induces officers to submit to an order which they believe to 
be illegal. 

The question of reform in the composition and Jurisdiction of 
inferior courts here, of course, suggests itself; but I shall reserve 
for my general report the remarks I have to offer upon this sub- 
ject. It is one tnat can never be lost sight of in framing an 
amendment of the poor-law system. 
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XIV. Report Jrom E. Chadwick, Esq., on London and 
Berkshire. 

Mt Lords amd Gbntlbubn, 

In the course of my inquiries into the practical operation 
of the poor-laws in the metropolis, some points occurred which 
induced me to avail myself of the opportunity of visiting one of the 
agricultural counties, for the purpose of investigating different 
modes of administration, anil their effects, in the agricultural 
parishes and in those of less populous towns, and of comparing 
them with similar operations in some of the larger parishes in 
London. The cases of parishes which I have selected, in obe- 
dience to your request, I believe to be instances of the common 
operation of the poor-laws in the districts which I have visited. 
I visited other parishes on the reputation that they were under 
peculiar management, Mr. Milman and Mr. Winkworth had 
sent in answers to your queries ; but I went to the parishes to 
which the evidence chiefly refers, and took the examinations of 
the other witnesses without selection or previous information with 
relation to them : excepting that, at Windsor, a magistrate of that 
town, to whom I had applied in the first instance, referred me to 
the assistant overseer, as the person the best qualified to give me 
information ; but stated, that he thought I should find nothing of 
peculiar importance in the parochial management. The gentlemen 
to whom I first applied, at Reading, were not aware that any one 
parish within the district was deserving of attention more than 
another, if at all ; and I went to the workhouses on the chance of 
obtaining information. I consider the testimony of the two first 
witnesses (Mr. Hodges and Mr. Winkworth) to be exemplificative 
of the usual management of the out-door poor. The testimony of 
the governors of the workhouses at Reading exhibits the state in 
whidl 1 most frequently found the in-door paupers of the smaller 
town parishes; though I have not met with a more striking in- 
stance of the profusion, ignorance, or wanton levity with which the 
parochial business is conducted than was apparent at St. Law- 
rence parish. Where the allowance to the paupers in the work- 
house was less, as in most of the agricuhural parishes, the 
condition of the independent labourers, as compared with the 
general condition of the paupers, appeared to be much the same. 

I have not attempted to arrange the selection in any geogra- 
phical order; as the evidence given by several of the witnesses 
examined in the metropolis related to other districts where 
they had also become conversant with the administration of the 
poor-laws ; and as I have added prooEs and illustrations obtdned 
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from disconnected sources. Although the selection I have made 
consists chiefly of fraernentB, serring to show the character of the 
mass of evidence collected, it ia much longer than I desired to 
make it ; but I trust that it will not appear disproportionate to 
the importance of the districts visited, when it is considered that 
the metropolis comprehends one-eleventh part of the population, 
and pays nearly one-seventh of the total amount of rates riused 
for the relief of the poor in Great Britain. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient and very humble servant, 

Edwim Chadwick. 
Londoiti Jan. 24;, 1833. 



Evidence of Mr. Charles Hodges, Assistant Overseer to the 
Parish of JVindsor. 

" The parochial atfurs of this town are managed by a committee 
of twelve inhabitants, and by the parish officers. As the as^taut 
overseer, I receive a sslary of I06l. When a poor person applies 
for permanent relief, I inquire into the circumstances of the case, 
and repwt to the committee. Casualties are relieved by ' the 
overseer in pay.' There are four overseers, and they each take 
it in tur&i for three months, to pay all the parochial demands. 
Casual relief is seldom given without consulting me. Every 
shilling or sixpence of casual relief spent is now entered into a 
book, and the account is examined and passed neekly. 1 think 
it requisite, as a security) that all accounts, consisting of nume- 
rous items for small sums, should be examined at short periods. 
This praclice hiks been adopted with us about two years, and has 
been productive of considerable saving. This saving has been 
accomplished, partly by looking after the accounts, and partly by 
looking closely after the objects relieved. The practice of making 
short settlements, and rendering the accounts of each item to the 
board, is very serviceable to the latter object, inasmuch as gentle- 
men at the Ixturd frequently contribute useful information on the 
inspection of these items. If the accounts were for long periods, 
and the items very numerous, they would not be so frequently 
examined. In summer quarters, the average casual relief may be 
about 71- weekly ; in winter, it may be double that amount," 

" We have no labour to give our paupers but work on the roads. 
They work Irom six o'clock in the morning in summer until five 
in the afternoon, and in the winter from seven until four. To 
Mnele men a shilUng a day is given. To married men with two 
children we give Is. 6d. a day; to men with larger families 

...Cookie 
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■VIS give 2j. a ctay. About twelve men, with large families, hare 
their rents paid by the parish. Generally I expect, when we 
are informed of an application for relief froni a large family of 
eight or nine children, that two or three of those children are 
grown up and capable of work. . Provisions are, I think, somewhat 
dearer here than in the agricultural parishes : the loaf is a 
penny or a halfpenny dearer here. We do not consider that 12j. 
a week is more than sufficient in this district to maintain a labour- 
ing man and his family. Private individuals do not give more 
here than 12j. a week to a day-labourer. No distinction b made 
oy private individuals between married and single men ; they give 
them the same wages," 

" Is the parish work here piece-work? — It is not. 

" Then your paupers work less than other day-labourers, do 
they not ? — Yes ; they work less time. 

" And within that time do they do as much work? — No, sir, 
ihey Want a good deal of looking after ; they are always on the 
' x>fe-m ■ • ' '«. - .... 



look-out for me, or for any overseer. There la a superintendent, 
but he Is in feet a pauper, and he is rather easy with them. 

" How much less time do your parish-labourers work than indus- 
trious labourers, who maintain themselves ? — About one hour 
daily, summer and winter. They have also opportunities ofpick- 
ing lyp a shilling by odd jobs in the town. 

"Then a pauper with a family gets from your parish the same 
Waffes as an industrious labourer; they moreover get their rents 
paid; they have opportunities of picking up additional shillings, 
and they work less time, and do less work than the industrious 
labourer. And they are also relieved from the burthen of looking 
out for work ? — Yea, that is the case. Formerly we used to give 
labourers Is. %d. per day, but they complained to the magis- 
tmtes that it was not enough to support them, and the magistrates 
recommended that more should be given. The paupers always, 
when they think they have not enough, run to the magistrates, and 
this is a check to any strictness on the part of the overseers. 

*' What is there to prevent the industrious and independent 
labourers who have large families throwing themselves on the 
parish, and placing themselves in the more advantageous situation 
of paupers ? — Only the sense of degradation. 

" Is this sense of degradation diminishing ?— It is. 

" What is the characteristic of the wives of paupers and their 
families? — The wives of paupers are dirty, and nasty, and indo- 
lent; and the children generally neglected, and ditiy, and va- 
grants, and immoral. 

" How are the cottages of the independent labourers as com- 
pared to them ? — The wife is a very dinerent person j she and her 
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children are clean, and her cottage tidy. I have had very exten- 
sive opportunities of observing the liifference in my visits ; the 
difference is so striking to me, that in passing along a row of cot- 
tages I could tell, in nine instances out of ten, which were pau- 
EiT&' cottages, and which were the cottages of the independent 
bourers. 

" And what chance do you see of dispauperizing any of the 
paupers ? — None, with the present generation of them, unless with 
very severe measures indeed. When a family is once on the parish 
it is very difficult to get them off. We have cases of three genera- 
tions of paupers. If the overseers were to adopt severe measures 
to put a stop to the system, the paupers would run with piteous 
tales to the magistrate, who orders the relief and censures the 
overseer. If overseers are strict, their conduct is also censured 
by the local newspapers. Tradesmen in these places will not 
make themselves martyrs. 

" What do you think of the expediency of withdrawing all 
appeal to the magistrates? — I think it would be advantageous to 
give the final decision in all applications for rehefto the committee 
lor the management of the poor-rates. The thing desirable is, to 
remove the responsibility from individual overseers. If the deci- 
sion were with the committee they would bo a satisfactory check 
to any undue rigour on the part of individuals, and would at the 
same time know more of the merits of each case, and of the tes- 
timony, than can be known by the magistrates. One individual 
may be indiscreetly severe, but in a board selected from such a 
town as this, it is impossible that a whole board should sanc- 
tion it. 

" Within your experience, how many overseers have been dis- 

fosedto act with strictness? — In the course of about nine years 
have observed about four individuals so disposed out of thirty- 
four officers*. 

• Nearly all the permanent parochial officers to whom I hava put similar 

Suestions have given similar anawera, as to the proportion of those who were 
isposed to act narshly towards appUcantB for relief. It appeared from the 
individual instances which they ciaduced, that nearly all the persons so cha- 
racterised were men of inferior education, who had risen from the lower 
stations in society. Sometimes a tradesman, serving the office of overseer, 
will treat with harshness or neglect apphcationa made to him for relief 
whilst he is engaged in business; but from the testimony which I have 
received, it may he stated as a general rule, applicable to the questions of 
making the decisions of elective vestries final on applications for parochial 
relief, that the chances amount almost to certainty, that in boards, com- 
posed of individuals such as usually serve parochi^ offices in the towns, 
there will always he a secure majority for the protection of deserving ap- 
plicants. This is, indeed, admitted by evMy one of the few experienced 
'"■•'"""'"s who have thought magisterial interference necessary for the 
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" Have you refused applicants relief unless they went into the 
house? — Yes; and a large proportion decline going into it, and 
we get rid of them. 

" Are there many charitable ladies in your district ? — Many 
ladies very charitable indeed, sir. 

" Now do these paupers, whose wages and residences you have 
described, receive, in addition to their other advanta^s of rent-free 
cottages, easier work for shorter times f han independent labourers, 
derive advantages from the attentions of charitable ladies ? " Yes ; 
the ladies are very charitable tc^them, and are cheated on all sides 
by them, and imposed upon by piteous stories. 

" How long do you think it will be, under these influences, 
before all the industrious and independent poor will better them- 

protectiOD of the poor. The following is an extract from the examination of 
Mr. Carvill, the assistant overseer of the parish of Sc Bride's in the city 
of London. 



business. I think there should be a magistrate to appeal to, as parish 
offlcen are sometimes disposed to be harsh towards the pauper. How many 

Sirish officers have you known as serving since you were in office ? — Twelve, 
f that twelve, how many were characterised by undue severity ?— Two. 
What do you consider the general average proportion of men characterised by 
such a disposition found serving such offices ? — I think about two in twenty ; 
indeed, I might say, not one in twenty. Were the men to whom you allude 
men of education, or men who bad been raised from the lowest ranks of 
life? — ^They were men comparatively uneducated; ibey were the most 
uneducated. Nineteen out of twenty of the persons chosen as parish officers 
in the city of London, you would then consider as disposed to deal fairly 
and humanely to a pauper, whatever might be their interest in getting rid 
of his claim ? — Yes, I have no doubt whatever of that. And lean to the 
side of benevolence rather than of undue severity ? — Yes. And would pro- 
tect the fair claim of a pauper ? — Yes. Are you confident of that ? — Yes, I 
am confident of that If, then, the final decision of a pauper's claim were left 
to a board composed of men, nineteen'out of twenty of whom are disposed, as 
you state, to 'lean to the side of benevolence rather than of severity,' and 
to ' protect the fair claim of a pauper,' whatever might be their supposed 
pecuniary interest in getting rid of that claim, do you think there would be 
any danger? — I have not had any experience of the working of a large 
board of officers." 

From the testimony I have received in other cases, I am led to believe that 
in most instances where an overseer who has risen from a lower station in 
society is " disposed to be harsh towards the pauper," it will be found that 
this overseer comes to a conclusion more quickly than his brethren, by 
judging from his own experience what iiugality and industry may achieve, or 
from knowing better what a person of tlie condition of the pauper might do. 
This conclusion being usually enunciated without the reasons, and with 
uncontrolled temper, has the appearance of harshness and cruelty, though it 
may be substantialty just. But be the explanation what it may, the whole 
evidence which I have received proves that, on all hoards indifferentiy 
chosen from the middle classes, the deserving applicant will have a " secure 
m^jiKity.*' 
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selves by getting large families and becoming paupers ? — I caimot 
say, air. 

" On a further examination of this witness, as to whether other 
paupers than those, the rents of whose cottages were paid by the 
parish, had not dema,nded similar benefits, — he stated that they 
had ; and that the complaints from other paupers, ' who did not see 
why they had not as much right as others to nave their rents paid,' 
had become so numerous, that the committee had determined th^ 
no new applicants should have their rents paid, and that the 

Sractice should cease as the present possessors of the privilege 
ied ofT. 
" The witness, in answer to ibrther interrogatories, stated : — 
In Windsor we have often a great number of artisans and 
labourers brought into the town by the works carried on at the 
palace. About five years ago we bad three or four hundred addi- 
tuHial labourers. In case of sickness, or of improvidence, we had 
sometimes to remove them to their parish. But, more frequently, 
the mechanics had clubs, and the parish was greatly relieved by 
their declaring on their clubs on such occasions. In consequence 
of a suspicion that Government waited to get hold of their money, 
the labourers who had constituted clubs in this town broke them up. 
We had four clubs — we have now only one, and that will shortly be 
broken up. I never heard the regulations under the new Act par- 
ticularly objected to. These clubs were, when in operation, a great 
relief to the parish, and their dissolution will be a severe misfortune 
to it. We have a savings' bank in this town, but 1 cannot state 
wh^ is its progress. Mr. Adams, the carpenter, who employs 
ahout ten or twelve men, has instituted a fund among his men, 
who each craitribute 2d. a week to provide for casualties. In this 
way a considerable fund has accumulated, and from this fund 
casualties have been provided for, and the parish has at various 
times been saved serious expenses. Mr. Ramsbottom, the brewer, 
has made up a fund of this sort, and when a workman is sick he 
is allowed from this fund the same wages as when he is in health 
and at work. In this instance, also, the parish has been saved 
from serious burdens, I think it would be of very material assist, 
ance to all parishes, if the employers of workmen would patronise 
trade-clubs of this sort, and take the trouble of them." 

" In this town there are various ancient charities, and we have 
had instances of people settling in the parish for the purpose of ob- 
taining a share of the pA>duce of these charities." 
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Evidence of Mr. William JVinJcworth, the Overseer of the Pariah 
of St. Mary's, Reading. 

" In this town great advantages would be deriyed by a union of 
the parishes. There would be great giuu derived from a union : 
first, in obtaining more efficient officers and administrators; next, 
in systematic and united management ; thirdly, in more econo- 
mical expenditure; and, fourthly, in finding things for labour, 
and in directing the labour of the able-bodied paupers." 

" The town, for example, wants draining. We have brick- 
makers and carpenters, and other labourers, on the parishes, re- 
ceiving relief; and the whole town might be well drained by 
the labour of these paupers, at the expense of materials only- 
bricks, wood, mortar, and sand. This, however, is a work 
which ihe parishes cannot or will not, undertake separately ; it 
is presented by petty jealousies and dissensions, and the want of 
able officers to direct the work of the paupers. The owners of 
premises well situated and well drained say, ' Drainage is a 
benefit to the owners of the property, and we do not see why we 
should be called upon to contribute money for their benefit.' 
The owners of the houses where drainage is most wanted say, 
• We can get no rents to pay for the work, and the nuisances 
which are caused by the want of it must therefore continue.' No 
account is taken of the necessity of finding work of any sort for 
Ota able-bodied paupers : nothing can be done with the separate 
panshes governed by open vestries, no cordial co-operation can be 
got, and the benefit of considerable labour is lost. As the sur- 
veyor of the road from this town to Basingstoke, and also of the 
road from hence to Shillingford, I can state, from my observaticm 
of the several pari^es (19 in number) through which these roads 
pass, that very considerable labour might be found, under good 
direction, in improving their private roads. This is an instance of 
the sortof work which might frequently be found for paupers. In 
some of the parishes the roads are kept in very good order, — but 
this is mere accident : whilst in the immediately adjoining parishes 
more money will be ^expended, and the roads will, nevertheless, 
be in so bad a state, that the parish is indictable for them. The 
most conspicuous examples of the skill used in one pariah rarely 
produce any imitation in the next parish. Hie farmers, in 
general, steadily adhere to their old practices, and never willingly 



conform to any improvements ; they employ waggons where carts 
would serve much better; they throw down on the roads mate- 
i HtNa with big 
(u!, if th^ were 



rials totally inapplicable, and think they con mend tfa^n with big 
loose stones, which stones would reaUy be useful, if th^ were 
broken up.' 
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" I have Bometimes twelve and somedines thirty men in my em- 
ploymeat as surveyor, but I have no paupers. I will not have 
them. I canDOt trust them. They are so laay Mid demoralized, 
that they cannot be got to do anything without constant goading 
and superintendence*. They require a superintendent to every 
half dozen of them. Sometimes one of them is appointed as a 
superintendent of the others ; but that is of very litUe use, as it 
requires some one constantly to superintend the superintendent. 
Small parishes have no officer who can be employed, nor can they 
pay any one who can be depended on, to see that the paupers do 
their work properly. Independent workmen, who have not been 
demoralized by bemg admitted on the parish, do not require the 
same expense of superintendence. 

" If several parishes were united, they could afford to pay for 
some one to direct the labour of the paupers for the whole of them. 

" If provisions were supplied, and all parochial work were per- 
formed by contract, excessive waste would be arrested. I think 
that it is only by the union of parishes, under a select vestry, that 
proper officers can be obtained, or systematic management be 
instituted. I am confident that a select vestry would save more 

* I found that the witnesses in all the parishes, town or country, agreed 
as to the superior value of non-parishioners as lahourers. In examining one 
witness (Mr. J. W. Cockerell, the aaaiatant overseer of Putney) as to the 
operation of a birth settletnentj and the removal of paupera from his parish 
to their settlements in the rural parishes, 1 asked him whether there were 
not many of the paupers who had applied for relief from his parish, and who 
had withdrawn their claims when they were told that they would be removed 
to their parishes in the country? — He stated that many had refused ; and 
in answer to further questions as ta what become of these per«ins who 
refused to be removed, he stated (as all the other witnesses, who had the 
means of observing the subsequent conduct of the applicants, stated) that 
these paupers remained, and afterwards attained a much better condition 
than they had ever before attained while they consideredthot parochial re- 
sources were available to them on the failure of their own. He cited the 
cases of nine families who had applied for relief, but had refused it when 
they were told that they would be removed. Six of these families, he said, 
had not only been saved f^m pauperism, but they were now in a better 
situation than he hod ever before known them to be in. In two instance* 
particularly, the withdrawal of dependence on parochial relief had been the 
means of withdrawing the fathers from the public-houses and beer-shops, and 
making them steady and good workmen. " Indeed," said he, " it is a common 
remark amongst the employers of labourers in our parish, that the non- 
parishioners are worth three or four shillings a week more than the parish- 
ioners. This is because they have not the poor's-rate to fl^ to. ^Ttie em- 
ployers also remark that the non-paiisbioners are more civil and obliging 
than the others," In this parish toe usutd wages of the single labourer are 
about 12b. per week ; and the deteriorationof the labourer by the influence 
of the present system of administering the poor-laws may therefore, aceord- 
mg to the witness' statement, be set dcwn as from five-and-twenty to more 
than thirty pet cent. Other witnesses declare that the deterioration is mudi 
more conaiderable. 
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than one-third of the expense in this district The obstacles to 
the union of the parishes here arise chiefly from the wealthy and 
less burdened parishes, who object to the union on the ground of 
an apprehended increase of their rates from the greater burdens 
of the parishes chiefly inhabited by the poor. But I would meet 
this objection, by allotting to each parish only its own share of 
burdens; by allowing each to raise money as they pleased, and 
only uniting them for the purpose of expenditure. 

Some conception of the state of the out-door poor in some of 
the agricultural parishes may be formed from the fact stated by 
the Rev. Mr. Cherry, of Burghfield, who says : — " The diflerence 
between parish work and private work is exemplified by the fact, 
that in many instances single men in our parish have preferred 
six shillings a-week for working on the roads or in the gravel- 
pits, to seven or eight shillings a-week for working for the farmer." 

Mr. Clift, the assislant-overseer, gave stronger instances; and 
slated that he had known instances where the men who received 
six shillings a-week from the parish, had refused nine shillings 
a-week from the farmer. 

The following extracts from the evidence of one of the assistant- 
orerseers of Lambeth parish, and from other oflScers of the Lon- 
don parishes, exemplifies the effects of the system in the metro- 
polis. 

Mr. Luke Teather, Assistant' Overseer of St. Mary, Lambeth. 
" If you could get hard work for your able-bodied out-door poor, 
so as to make their condition on the whole less eligible than that 
of the independent labourer, what proportion of those who are 
now chargeable to the parish do you think would remain so ? — 
On a rough guess, I do not think that more than one out of five 
would n 



"Can you state any facts to justify that conclusion? — Yes;— 
the instances of the proportions who have left us on their having 
had work given them. Some time ago, for instance, we had a 
lot of granite broken ; there were not above twenty per cent, of 
the men who began the work who remained to work at all ; there 
were not above two per cent, who remained the whole of the lime 
during which the work lasted. Many of them, however, were 
not idle men ; but they found other jobs." 

Mr. Oldershaw, the vestry-clerk of Islington, states: — "It 
Bomelimes costs us more — (the grinding com by a mill) — than 
the wheat ground ; but then it keeps numbers away, and in that 
way we save. When it became known that we could not gel 
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woik for tbe whole of our a.ble-bodied, m had, in two or thrM 
days, one-third more of this claas of applicants, and unlets we 
bad been able to provide work- of some sort bo as to kerp the 
creat body of the able-bodied employed, we should have be«i 
mundated with them." 

With the view of reducing the parochial expenditure of the 
populous parish of Marylebone, the stone-yard was discontinued, 
as it was believed to be conducted at a loss, and the able-bodied 
paupers receiving out-door relief were no longer employed. Soon 
after this proceeding, the able-bodied appUcants for parochial 
relief increased in such numbers, that it has recently been found 
necessary to recur to the use of the stone-yard to stem the influx. 
Nine hundred of the apfJicants for relief were set to work ; only 
eighty-five have continued at work. The average wages were from 
1^. to 12fl. per week, but some got as much as 18s. 

In the agricultural parishes I found that, althougb the eircum- 
ttances of an out-door pauper, as to whether he were or not in 
employment, and his capability for labour, were in general suffi- 
ciently well known ; and although the mischievous character of 
demands and allowances of parochial relief to out-door paupers 
was distinctly perceived by parish officers; yet they made the 
allowances under fear of personal consequencee. In one parish, 
where the rates had been reduced nearly one half, and the con- 
dition of the labourers improved by the partial adoption of a mora 
strict system of administration, the progress of improvement was 
stopped by the farmers, who were paralysed with terror by the 
acts of ittceodiarism whidi prevailed in adjacent parishes. 

In the metropolis I have found this cause — the fear of violence 
from the out-door paupers — in direct op^^ion, as an obstacle to 
retrenchment, in only three or four parishes. In most town 
Mrishei the chief cause* of profusion are— -first, an uoccMitrollaUe 
facility and temptation to fraud, which appears to be unavoidabb 
in the administratioa of any out-door relief in towns, when not 

S'ven in the sh^ie of wages for labour ; next, the ignorance of 
e annual officers; and often, the operation of interests oa their 
parts at variance with their duties. The frauds committed in 
consequence of the lacilities which the system of granting out- 
door relief affords, are such as these ; — parties rec^ving r^ief as 
being out of work, when they are in work ; parties who have re- 
ceived relief in consequence of being actually out of work, conti- 
nuing to receive relief after they have obtained work ; parties who 
have received out-door reliefin money on aocount of wckness, conti- 
nuing to receive that rdief after they have recovered ; weoien roceiv- 
iB^ relief oa the ground that tbey lla^'e been deserted by thnr 
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husbands, whiUt their husbands are living with tbem ; womea 
receiving relief Tor themselves and familiee on the pretence ths^ 
the husband is absent in search of work, while he is absent in full 
work ; parties cmitiauing to receive pensions for children or rela- 
tions, as if they were alive, when they are dead. The following 
extract from the evidence of an experienced and able parish officer 
(Mr. Huiah, asustaot-overseer of St George's, Southwark) will 
afibrd examples : — 

" The most injurious portion of Uie poor-law system is the out- 
door rdief. I do not serve a day without seeing some new mia* 
chiefs arise frcm it. In the smaller parishes persona are liable 
to all sorts of influences. In sUcb. a parish as oura, where wc 
administer relief to upwards of two thousand out-door poor, it is 
utterly impossible to prevent considerable fraud, whatever ngi> 
lance is exercised. 

"Has the utmost vigilance been tried? — Suppose you go to 
a man's bouse as a visitor:— you ask, where is Smith (the 
pauper) ? You see his wi& or his children, who say they do not 
know where he is, but that they beUeve he is gone in sewch 
of work. How are you to tell, in such a case, whether lie ii 
at work or not? It could only be by following him ia the 
morning; and you must do that every day, because he may 
be in work one day, and not another. Suppose you have a shoe- 
maker who demands relief of you, and you give it him on his 
declaring that he is out of work. You visit bis place, and you 
find him in work ; you say to him, as I have said to one of our 
own paupers, ' Why, Edwards, I thought you said you had no 
work ?' toid he will answer, ' Neither had I any ; and I have only 
got a little job for the day.' He will also soy directly, ' I owe for 
my rent ; I have not paid my chuidler-shop scM-e ; I have been 
summoned, and I expect an execution out against me, and if you 
stop my relief, I must come home' (that is, he must go into the 
workhouse). The overseer is immediately frightened by this, and 
says, 'What a family that num has got ! it will not do to stop his 
relief.' So that, unless you have a considerable number of men 
to watch every pauper every day, you are sure to be cheated. Some 
of the out-door paupers are children, others are women j but, 
taking one with another, I think it would require one man's whole 
lime to watch every twenty paupers. 

" Some time ago there was a shoemaker, who had a wife and 
family of four cbUdren, who demanded relief of the parish, aitd 
obtained an allowance of 5s. per week. He stated that be worked 
for Mr. Adderley, the shoem^wr, who now lives in the High- 
street in the Borough. The man stated in applying for relief, 
that, however be worked, he could earn no more than 13*. per 

p2 
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week. A respectable waBherwoman infonned me that the way in 
which this family lived was such, that she was convinced the man 
earned enough to support them honestly, without burthening the 
parish, and that it was a shame for him to receive relief. In con- 
sequence of this information I objected to the allowance : but one 
of the overseers, taking up the book, said, ' But here is the account, 
signed by Mr. Adderley himself; can you doubt so respectable 
a man V Still I was not satisfied ; and I watched the man, and 
found him going to Mr. Pulbrook's, in Blackfriars Road. When 
the man quitted the shop, I went in and asked whether the man 
who had just left worked for them. Mr. Pulbrook stated 
that be did work for them, and had done so during the last 
twelve months : that he was one of the best shoemakers who 
had ever worked for him ; that he earned only about 12*. a 
week, and that he (Mr. Pulbrook) regretted he had not more 
work for him. The man had left nis book, which I bor- 
rowed. When the man came to the board, I said to him, Do 
you know Mr. Pulbrook, of Blackfriars Road ? ' Yes, I do very 
well.' Do you ever work for him ? — ' I have done a job now and 
then for him.' 1 then asked, whether he had not earned as much 
aslOs.or L*2s.aweekfromhim. His reply was, 'No, never.' I then 
produced the book between him and Mr. Pulbrook, from which it 
appeared that he had earned from 10s. lo 12s. per week for the 
time stated. This took him by surprise, and he had no cmswer to 
make. I'he relief was refused him, and he never came again. I 
afterwards ascertained that, in addition to the \3s. a week which 
be earned from Mr. Adderley, and the I'ls. a week which he 
earned from Mr. Pulbrook, his wife and himself worked for Mr. 
Drew, the slopseller, living at Newington Causeway, and earned 
7s. a week from him. On the average of the year round they did 
not earn less than SOs. per week. The man was afterwards 
spoken to about the loss of the parish allowance, when he said, — 
'I did not like to lose it ; it was a d — d hard case ; it was like a 
freehold to me, for I have had It these seven years.' " 

" No inspector would have found out such a case except by con- 
stant watching or favourable accidents. It might be supposed 
strange that a shoemaker could have earned no more than l"2s. a 
week ; but his answer was, that his bodily infirmities were such, 
that he could not sit long enough to enable him to earn more than 
such a sum. This morning, I said to a man of the name of Tay- 
lor, a tinman, who is receiving 4*. a week, — ' Taylor, how can you 
come here and waste your time to get your laay shilling, whilst, if 
you staid at home, you might earn your honest eighteen- pence, and 
set your family a good example ?' His reply was, ' I have no work ; 
I can't earn anything.' I answered, ' Why, every time 1 pass 
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your house, except on relieving days, I always find you hammer- 
mg.' 'Yea, so I may be — ^peniiy or twopenny jobs : will you 
find me work V I replied, ' ihat I could not seek pans to mend 
for him.' He went away with his money. Had I positively 
challenged this man, the first question with the annual officers 
would have been, ' What is your family ?' ' There are six of ub,' 
it would be replied. 'What a family for a poor man to maintainl' 
exclaim the overseers ; 'let him have the money.' The overseers 
are in perpetual fear of a man with his wife and family coming 
into the workhouse. They usually say, in such a case as this, 
'We pay 4*. per head for their keep in the workhouse: here is 
six times As. — what a difference this is ! Let us keep them out 
at all risks.' We have had instances of sawyers leaving th^ 
work and paying men to work for them, whilst they came and got 
relief. Within these few days we found out the case of a cabinet- 
maker named Baylis, working for a Mr. Edwards in Lambeth 
Walk, and at the same time receiving 6j. &d. per week from us, 
under a pretence that he was out of work. In fact, such dis- 
coveries are perpetual. 

" Does the practice of obtaining out-door relief extend amongst 
respectable classes of mechanics, whose work and means of living 
are tolerably good? — I am every week astonished by seeing per- 
sons come whom I never thought would have come. The greater 
number of our out-door paupers are worthless people ; but still 
the number of decent people who ought to have made provision 
for themselves, and who come, is very great and increasing. One 
brings another; one member of a family brings the rest of a 
family. Thus I find, in two days' relief, the following names : — 
' John Arundell, a sawyer, aged 55, Ms son William, aged 22, 
a wire-drawer : Ann Harris, 58, her husband is in Greenwich 
Hospital; her son John and his wife also come separately, so does 
their son, a lad aged 18, a smith.' Thus we have pauper father, 
pauper wife, pauper son, and pauper grandchildren frequently 
applying on the same relief-day. One neighbour brings another. 
Not long since a very young woman, a widow, named Gope, who 
is not more than 20 years of age, applied for relief: she had only 
one child. After she had obtained relief, I bad some suspicion 
that there was something about this young woman not like many 
others. I spoke to her, and pressed her to tell roe the real truth 
as to how so decent a young woman as herself came to us for 
relief? She replied .that she was ' gored ' into it. That was her 
expression. I asked her what she meant by being gored into it. 
She stated, that where she was living there were only five cottages, 
and that the inhabitauts of four out of five of these cottages w«re 
receiving relief, two from St. Saviour's and two from Newington 
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parish. Tbey bad told her tbkt she was not worthy of living in 
the same place unless she obtained relief too<. I was eompletely 
saliified of the truth of her statoment by inquiry. Her candour 
induced me to give her 5»., and I offered her a reception in the 
bouse for heraelf and child. The consequence was we never heard 
any more of her." 

The most experienced witnesses declare that the CMtly test of 
the merits of such cases is, by taking them wholly on the parish. 
The parish officers of St. James's, Westminster, state, that "on 
one occasion, in the month of November last, upwards of _^/h/ pau- 
pers were oifered admission into the workhouse, in lieu irf giving 
them out-door relief, and that of that number only four accepted 
the offer ; " and that since then the same system has been pursued 
in a number of instances, and attended with a similar result. 

Mr. John Myles, a very experienced officer, states, that the 
city parishes are in general very wealthy, and do not make the 
requisite inquiries. The frauds, too, are of a nature which can- 
not be detected in the present state of things, except by acci- 
dent. One moda of working the fraud is by a combination of 
this sort ; — There are three old women, for instance, on© residing 
in Cripplegate, one in St. Sepulchre's, one in Bisbopsgate, or in 
a different part of the town. These three women will lay their 
heads together, and agree to acknowledge each other as residents, 
by which thoy are enabled to obtain relief fVom several different 
parishes, by giving a different residence to each parish where they 
claim relief Thus, when the officer makes inquiry at the house 
of the old woman in Bishopagate, whether Mary Jones, the old 
woman of Cripplegate, lives there ? the old woman at Bishopa- 
gate says, 'Yes, she does: we live together: she is a worthy 
creature, and in a very necessitous condition, and has suffered 
»ery severely.' The old woman of Cripplegate will go and lodge 
at times with her friend at Bisbopsgate, in order to give a colour 
to her statement, and make other persons corroborate it; and so 
oa with the others. By accident, I once detected a man who was 
an inmate of Lambeth workhouse, and at the same time receiving 
a pension of 5*. a week from our parish, and 5*. a week from 
St. John's, Hackney*. I constantly hear of these frauds in the 
other parishes. 

Mr. Miller, the assistant-overseer of St. Sepulchre's parish, 
I-ondon, where the rate-receivers now equal in number the rate- 
payers, 'says, with respect to the out-door relief, " No industry, 
no wspection, no human skill, will prevent gross impositions under 

' u'1!* ^^'^ evidence was given one case has appeared before the public, 
in wbieh a man defrauded fourteen differeat pariihes in the mstn^lis. 
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this mode of relieC From the very nature of it there must be an 
immense deal of fraud. 

The Rev. Mr. Whately said, in advising parish officers :— 
" Never flinch at the expense ; you are ruining yourselves by not 
taking the parties wholly upon the parish, and subjecting ihem 
to strict regulations." The same gentleman contends that all 
out-door relief ought to be given in kind, so long as such a mode 
of relief U retained. The best effects followed the discontinuance 
of money allowance in his parish of Cookham, which ia now 
nevly dispauperized"". 

ST. LAWRENCE, READING. 
In this parish 

IlSOn (514) (7061 3110) 

1821f "°T^ 1l74f by )862 or 3091(Imliridwl«. 

1831J (780) 1900 (4048) 

* H« BUted. in hit evideaee, the followinj; cue, to serve ks an example 
of the efeets of the chajige of system, in respect to out'door relief by money 
payments. A man, who went by the name of Webb, was hanged for horse- 
Sleahng. He left a widow and several small children. The widow applied 
to the select vestry for relief the week atter lus execnlioii. It was suspected 
that they pouessed reaourcei vhich would enable ihem to provide foi tlieir 
own wants, without parochial relief; and, in consequence of this suspicion, 
the vestry ordered them to come to the workhouse three limes a weeli for 
such relief in kind as was deemed necessary. The woman begged to be 
allowed the money, or less money than the value of the bread— which was 
refused. The result was that she never applied, and she never received any 
relief whatever. "In this ease," said be, "as in almost all others, it would 
have been utterly impossible for the parish officers to have ascertained 
whether the pauper did or did not possess the suspected resources. Had 
relief, such as was requested, been readily granted — as it generally would, 
under the influence of feelings or pity, and from the impulse of a blind 
benevoIeDoe, or (rem the love of popularity in appearing to yield to tha 
demand for assistance in a case so deeply afiectiDg the sympathies, or from 
a, dread of unpopularity from the imputation of hard-heartedness 'towards 
poor children, who could not be supposed to partii^ipate in their fotber's 
crime," or from the love of ease and the want of firmness to refuse — bwholb 
Vahily would have been placed as paupers, or consumers of the labour of 
the industrious; the children of the wiHnan would have been further de- 
moralized, and rendered as miserable themselves as they would have been 
worthless and mischievous to others. The coarse of blind benevolence would 
have been real cruelty, aud the extra indulgence applied tbr would moreover 
have been injustice towards the children of the meritoriouB, to whom the 
rule was applied without relaxation." All the members or the family are 
well known to Mr. Whately, in whose parish they reside, and they are in 
a satisfactory and thriving condition : so that in this case, which will apply 
to all others, the pauper would have had the relief of the exact kind suitable 
(i. •. bread, not gin), ITad it been absolutely necessary ; but as it was un- 
JUaenary, vaa thrown on her ewu lesounes. 
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The ftinount of real property in 1815 was 13,05U. 
The eTipenditure on the poor wa*— 

£. s. d. 

In 1804 . . . 1444 

1815 . . 2464 

1821 . . 2659 

1830 . . . 2912 

The churchwardens of this parish could give me no informa- 
tion ; but they stated that the governor of the workhouse knew 
everything about parish affairs, and that he was the only person 
who could give me full information. 

I began my inquiries of the governor by asking him what 
quantity of food he gave to those under his charge 7 — " Quantity ! 
why, a bellyful. We never stint them. I stand by the children 
myself, and see that they have a bellyful three times a day." 

" What descriptions of food do you give them ? — Good whole- 
some victuals as anybody would wish to taste. You shall taste it 
yourself. We give them all meat three times a week. The 
working men have a bellyful. We never weigh anything, and 
there is no stint, so as they do not waste anything. Then they 
have good table-beer and good ale." 

" How many paupers have you generally in your workhouse ? 
— From forty to fifty." 

" And what is the quantity of meat usually consumed weekly 
by that number? — Seldom less than 150 pounds of meat." 

" Do you find them in tobacco or snuff f — No, Sir ; but if they 
get a few pence, or if their friends choose to give it them, we do 
not debar them from anything, so long as they do not make beasts 
of themselves." 

I requested to be shown the house. Everything appeared re- 
markably cleanly and in good order. He requested my particu- 
lar attention to the goodness and cleanliness of the sheets and 
bedding, and the general comfort He dilated on the quality of 
the bread, which he showed me. He also gave me some of the 
table-beer and ale to taste, I must do him the justice to state tliat 
it was excellent. The table-beer was such as in the metropohs is 
called table-ale. But, besides these liquors for the use of the 
paupers, he produced a third specimen^ still superior, of which I 
tasted. This was a most potent beverage. It was two years old; 
and he said he generally reserved it for the overseers after the 
performance of a "dry day's work." The paupers themselves 
appeared to be very strong and healthy, and the children the most 
so of any that I had observed in the dist^ictfl^ He pointed out to 
me one pauper, a remarkable hale-looking man, of 63, who had 
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irith his wife been on the parish more than 40 years, and in all 
probability would live more than half that time longer on their 
charge. The governor, it appeared, had been a farmer many 
years ago. I asked him — 

" Do you think the condition of these paupers better or worse 
than the condition of the agricultural labourers thirty or forty years 
ago ? — A great deal better off than the labourers forty years ago." 

" Than the agricultural labourers of any class ? — Yes, Sir, I 
know they are a great deal better off," 

" And what is the present condition of the independent la- 
bourers, as compared with that of the labourers at the time you 
mention ? — I think they are not quite so well off. To be sure, 
they got less wages, and clothing was dearer : they only got 7s. 
a week. But then, on the other hand, they only paid 8rf. lor the 
gallon loaf. I think they were better off. There are too many 
labourers now, and labour ia more uncertain than it was then." 

" I may say, then, that not only is the condition of those under 
your care better, as regards food, clothing, lodging, and comfort, 
than the labourers who toil out of doors ; but that they are under 
no uncertainty, and have no anxiety about providing for them- 
selves ? — Yes, Sir, you may say that. You may say, too, that 
they are better off than one-half of the rate-payers out of the 
house. I know the rate-payers ; I know what it is to be a rate- 
payer ; and I know that a great many of them are worse off." 

In the course of my inspection of the workhouse, I observed 
that the men's rooms were all locked. I inquired the cause of 
this— That they may not come in and lie down before bed-time. 

" That is, I suppose, that they may not escape from their work ? 
— No, Sir, we nave no work here, even for those that might 
work : it is that they may not come up here and lollop about, 
and roll about in their beds after dinner, or when they are tired 
of doing nothing." 

" How does this sort of life agree with them on their first en- 
trance ? — Wonderfully well, in general. Sometimes, when they 
come in very low, and on the brink of starvation, the great change 
in the way of living is too much for them ; but when they get over 
the change they go on surprisingly. Their friends, when they 
have any, come in to see tliem, and have sometimes been quite 
surprised at the change, and hardly knew them again, they were 
looking so well. We had an old woman brought in not long ago: 
she was so very low and feeble, that you would have thought it 
impossible she could live long ; but now she is one of the most 
active women of her age, and will live, 1 dare say, a great many 
years more : they will say themselves they never were so well off 
before. There are some, it is true, who cannot bear even our rega- 
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larity, nod prefer the dog's life of hunger and liberty ; but in 
general they never leave us." 

In answer to my interrogatives, as to the ^neral character of 
the inmates, he declared that the great majority of them wars 
undeaerving characters, who had been reduced to povwty by 
improvidence or vice. 

The male and female paupers were separated in the nigbt, hut 
in the day the young girls, mkI the mothers of bastard children, 
and all classes, might meet and conrerae together in the yard. 

On examining the books containing the list of the out-paupers, 
I ibund the management equally characteristic ; out-door paupers 
having nearly the same amount of wages allowed them without 
work, that could have been obtained by independent labourers by 
hard work ; the pauper having, in addition to the money payments, 
frequent allowances of clothw from the parish, and payments on 
account of rent, and "other advantages." I made inquiries into 
the case of the persons by the ttama name first present^ on open- 
ing the book, wnm I found them to consist of a paupei- family of 
' three generations, the wht^e of whom received upwards of 100/. 
per annum^from the parish. The parents of the paiipw stock 
were described as remarkably hale <ud people in the workhouse, 
who had lived oa the parish upwards of 40 years. The bther was 
the man who had been painted out to me, as an instance oi the 
care taken of the inmates, he having lived so long and so well on 
the parish. I took down their names in the order which exhibits 
the genealogy of the living pauper family : — 

Bbinh, PktcraBKiNN, Hiilfr. 



JOINB 


■RH. FbXK 


1 

Bb 

1 


BNHHUior. Cba 


J 

. Bbbnm. 

1 


.tUim. 


1 


,'i.. 




i.. 




1 1, 

Bbbhh. Ubbnh. 


..;:.. 


,.L 




1. 


I 


,1. ,.i 


1. 

Pacbbb. 


J. 


.. J... 


J 

Pace 



I asked the governor how this last and most widely-spreading 
branch arose ? " That," swd he," was one of our overseer's doings. 
I warned him against it, but he would do it. Brenn's daughter 
became pregnant by a weaver, named Packer, and the overseer 
nnde him marry her; and see what the parish has got. by it! — 
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eight more mouths to feed already, and sight more backs to find 
clothes for." 

" How many more paupeFg do yoo consider the parish may 
receive from this said stock? — Two or three score, perhaps." 

llie progenitors lived in the workhouse at an expense of not 
less than fO». per week (the average expense of the inmates, 
children included, heing about 59. a week each). Charles Brenn, 
who was an out-parishioner, received 7s. 6rf, per week, besides 
shoes and stockings j Francis Brenn received 6*. 6d. per week ; 
John Brenn is a mechanic, I believe a weaver, at present resident 
in London, and had 3». a week sent to him, — on what ground 
except as a patrimcntial claim, on what evidence except ius own 
statement that he wanted it, and must return to the parish if it 
were not sent to him, I was unaUe to ascertain. Packer, for him- 
self and family, received 13^, a week of the parbh, and " va- 
rious other advantages." I inquired with respect to the out-door 
paupers in general, as well as with respect to this pauper family, 
in particular, whether f hey got no additional "relief "from charita- 
ble foundations and benevolent people? — " Yes," said the gover- 
nor, "we have a great many benevolent people in this town, and 
they help. There is always something or other given ; a great 
deal of coal is given away, and the churchwardens give away 
linen." He admitted, in answer to further inquiries, that the 
greatest impoaitiotis were practised on the most humane people. 
One of (he paupers had declared to him that he had as many as 
six shirts at a time given to him by different benevolent people. 
It was intimated that, as a matter of course, these things went to 
the pawn-shop for drink. He expressed an opinion that coals 
were the best commodity to give away — "as coals cannot be 
pawned !" 

On inspecting the accounts of the disbursements, I found that 
the supplies of meat and various other commodities were pur- 
chased of different tradesmen. This was done to " give each 
tradesman a fair advantage," and " that they might have no 
ground of complaint." For the same reason it was a rule never 
to buy anything out of the parish. The overseers are mostly 
small tradesmen. 

The governor "could not make it out," but the poor's-rates 
were increasing : they were 3s. 6d. in the pound the last half 
year, and a 4». 6(i. rate must be called for, for the next half year, 
and the parish was already 200/. in debt. — " Something," said 
he, " must be done." 
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ST. GILES'S, READING. 

In my visit to this workhouse, I was accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr, Milmati. I stated to the governor of this worknouse that 
the governor of St. Lawrence's workhouse had declared that the 
paupers in that house were better taken care of than the paupers 
in any other parish in the town, " But we, Sir," said the 

fovemor of St. Giles's workhouse, " give ours one hot-meat 
inner a week more than they do in St Lawrence parish." 
" And what quantity do you give them at each meal ? — We have 
never any stint," — ^On such an examination as I was able to 

five of the accounts of commodities supphed to the workhouse, 
was satisfied that this was the case. The beverage of the 
paupers was table-beer and ale. Four hogsheads of beer, and 
about 36 gallons of ale, were brewed in the workhouse from 
10 bushels of malt. They had two generations of paupers on 
the parish. When people were once on the parish, and in the 
workhouse, it was remarked they never got them off except by 
death. When the girls who were old enough were got out to 
service, they frequently went back to the workhouse complain- 
ing that they were badly treated,— meaning that they had not 
been so well treated as in the workhouse. These girls, when they 
returned, were in consequence made to wear a linsey-woolsey 

wn, and a close cap, which prevented their hair being seen. 

is it was imagined would operate to deter them from throw- 
ing themselves so readily out of their places. Their conduct was 
too frequently wanton and improper. The able-bodied paupers, 
who were mostly out-paupers, were idle and dissolute, and the 
parish officers could never manage with pauper labour. The 
farmers of that parish get work from "foreigners," as they could 
not rely on pauper labour. 

The house, though not so aiiy as the workhouse of St. Law- 
rence's parish, seemed to be regulated much in the same manner. 
The children were very hale and clean. There appeared to be 
the proper separation by night, but by day the society in the 
court-yard was indiscriminate. In the course of my examination 
of the place, the governor more than once volunteered a repetition 
of his statement, that they gave one hot dinner a week more than 
in St. Lawrence's parish. 

The allowances of money to the ont-poor did not appear fo be 
as considerable. ' There was, he told me, a vast deal of charity in 
the parish, of which the out-door paupers partook ; fuel, and food, 
and clothes were given away in great quantities. The pawnshops, 
he said, were full of the clothes given away by benevolent people. 

All the labourers in that parish sent to the workhouse for ca\idle 
when their wives lay in, and 5s. each was given them on the occa- 

... Cookie 



5? 
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■sion. Benevolent pei^le also gave caudle ; and a society in whicit 
there were young as well as old ladies, provided the labourers' 
wives with linen ; a pair of sheets were given to the woman, 
and a eet of baby linen was provided for the child. One half of 
the linen was left with the woman for the use of the child, the 
other half was returned to the society. 

After some delay I have obtained the following copy of the 
accounts of the expenditure for the maintenance of 62 paupers in 
the workhouse of the Parish of St. Giles, during three months : — 





AHi... 


Price. 


Arnouo,. 






•. d. 


£. >. d. 


Hi. Thomu Champion 


SMcksofflour. . . 


48 per lack 


19 4 




7 do. do. . . 


40 „ 


14 


Mr. William CuttensU . 


a8lhi.baco»' . . . 


7i per lb. . 


2 15 


Mr. Webb .... 


114 ,, beef ... . 


5 ,, 


2 7 6 




92 ,, do 


6 ., 


2 6 


Mr. F^ .'.'.. 


2ton»ofco.l . . . 


26 per Ion. 


2 12. 


Mr.WiUiunChampioD 


eUlbR&ODni. . . . 


eiperlb. . 


2 2 5 




2nrt.3qr.aoib.chee« 


iO percwt.. 


7 6 6 




\3i\hB. la,-d . . . 


riperlb. . 


8 3 




56 ,, loap. . . . 


64 percwt. 


1 12 




1 ,, «^lard . . 


1 6 per lb. . 






56 ,, sugar . . . 


6 ,, 


1 S 




4 ,,/«.... 


5 6 ,, 






1 „ gi'-grr . . . 


1 6 ,, 


t 6 




5 ,, larch . . . 


11 ,, 


4 7 




IbuahelofiBlt . . 


1 9 


1 9 




2 ewt. 26i iba. cheeu 


46 perewt. 


5 2 11 


Mr. Wren .... 


2041bi.beef .... 


S per lb. . 


4 5 




211 ,, do 


5 *^,, 


4 7 11 


Mr. St'e'wKd '.' . . 


314 ,. bacQ 


7 


9 9 9 




2busheliiofsalt. . 


1 9 perbuah. 


3 6 




3 Ibi. srro» roof. . 


a 6 per lb. . 






3 „ «^ . . . . 


1 ,, 


3 




322 ,, tocoi. . . . 


7J „ 


10 1 3 




136 , , ■&. 


n ,, 


4 5 


Menn. P^ilbrick . . 


iMckofbeana . . 


26 par sack 


1 3 


Leather 




S 14 


Mr. John Sniitli . . 


lbu.hel of oatmeal 


15 per'bil^ 


15 




4 Iba./™' 


S per lb. . 


1 




1 ,, .to 


6 ,, 


6 


,, ,, 


2„^jr« 


2 4 ,, 


4 8 


" " 


1 „ p.pf^' . . . 


2 6 ,, 
Carried forward . 


2 6 


105 4 
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Ot*k^V>AMmi. 


Artielti. 


Pri«. 


.^... 


Mf.JohiiSmiai-. . . 

Me<tr^'wiUal>'& Blud 
Mr. JohnCbunpion. . 


1 lb. <!//»«». . . 
56 ,, «ff^. . . 
4M,, bylltr. . . . 
6 Ua»D c>i»ll«> . . 

nb.Ww 

Sewt. Iqr.Slb.chce* 
73ilW.«WM . . . 

83 ,, * 

H2 „ beef. . . . 
63 ,, do. . . . . 
54galloDBt)rbeer . 

1 tarr^ di>. . . 

2 do. do. . . 
6 ucki of flour . . 
2 do. do. . . 
1 bushel of bread . 


9 6 „ - 

m ,, 
6 spwdo..;. 

2 per lb.. . 
S9 percwt. . 
Jpnlb.. . 
7 „ 
6 ., 
H „ 
6 per nil.. 
18 oJInEml 
18 ,, 
44 per sack. 
44 „ 
11 4 per bush. 

Spa. lb. . 

6 ,, 

26 OpMtOB . 

10 e pec bush. 
« 7 per lb.. . 

10 8perbnrfi." 

1 e pet lb.. . 
ar per too. . 


105 4 

2 6 

1 S 
1 la 5 

1 17 6 

2 
S 1« 7 
8 2 10 

2 8 S 

3 11 

1 9 10 
1 7 
fl 18 « 
1 16 

13 4 

4 8 6 
114 

4 17 a 

3 12 6 
a 13 

II 8 

1 19 4 
1« • 
« 16 « 

10 8 

4 15 
16 S 

2 14 1 


Mt.A™. .'.'... 
Mr. W.Traw .... 

Mr.p«tt. .;'... 

Mesm. LeUWorth . . 
Mr. Durbridge .... 
Mi.RobingOH .... 

Mr. Holly. . .". , . 


174 ,, do 

StoMofcoal . . . 
1 buBbel <^ bread . 

?J^'-r'.'-: : ; 

Clothe 

) bnbel of bnad . 
I» ,, malt . . 
le lbs. hopi .... 

StODlofOMa. . . 


179 5 8 



It may be observed, that in this one bill ihere are four different 
tradesmen, Messrs. W«bb, Wren, Johnson, ftiid Bannister, who 
supply " beef," and four different tradesmen, Cotterell, Cham- 
pion. Steward, and Smith, who supply " bacon," for the con- 
sumption of the paupers in the workhouse. A similar practice 
prevails in most of the parishes. The governor of St. Lawrence's 
workhouse assigned the prevalent reason for this distribution of 
the custom for the supply of the commodities, i. e., to giv« aueh 
tradesmen a " fair advantage," and to prefent complaints. In 
some places each tradesman in the parisn supplies the goods in 
his turn. Thus butcher A. supplies the meat this week, and B. 
the next week, and so on until all the butchers in the parish have 
had their turn. In nearly ev^ry instance I found the commodi' 
ties supplied unexceptionable, or superior in quality, and the 
prices what are called " fair :" ibal is to say, they never exceeded 
the retail price in the market, and were ol^ea somewhat below it. 

I could not readily ascertain the local market pricM of the 
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Tuious cocninoditiei consumed io. the workhouK I visited, but I 
have TOry little doubt that it may be stated generally of the work- 
houeee throughout the country, id all the smaller parishes, that, 
were the quaulities of goods to be allowed to continue as at pre- 
sent, an enactment, providing that ^1 goods for the workhouse 
■hould be suj^lied by contract, would save from 15 to 20 per 
cent, (or whatever may be the difference betweeo the retail and 
the wholesale prices of CMnmodities) of the present ej^nse «f 
tnaintaining the in-door paupers. 

In some instances, the parish officers stated, that the si^}ply of 
goods was by contract ; but I generally found that, from the ne- 
glect of proper publication, the contract was a mere form, as th« 
supplies were usually taken from tradesmen resident in tiie 
parish. In one parish, where the supply of bread for the parish 
was put out to contract, I found that the contract was held jointly 
by two bakers, who, being the only bakers in the parish, had 
agreed to divide the supply and settle the prices between them. 

The examination of this system develops a strong under-current 
in favour of profuse management and open vestries. A very in- 
telligent officer of a large parish in Berkshire, where this system 
was in operation, stated to me in his evidence— 

"If the legislature provides that the supply of goods for the 
use of the poor in the worithouse shall be by contract, we shall 
have a select vestry (meaning an elective vestry), and if we have 
a select vestry we shall have some reduction of the profusion and 
mismanagement, and a proportionate check to the increase of 
pauperism. On the present system, the smaller shopkeepers, 
who have always under their influence a number of the poorer 
rate-payers, and those of their own class, can get up a majority 
to carry anything ia the opM. vestry, and pwrent any efficient 
reform.' 

Very great nuscfaief appears to have been created by the am- 
biguity of the term " Select Vestry." Where complaints have 
been made to me of the pro^sion prevalent in parishes under the 
government of open vestries, and I hare asked of the witnesses 
whether no attempt has been made to obtaia a select vestry — the 
reply has usually been, that they would by no means resort to * 
form of government so much worse. I found that they understood 
the term select vestry to mean not an elective vestry, but a self- 
elected vestry, of the character of those which have been covered 
with so much opprobrium in the Metropolis. When the same 
witnesses have been asked, whether they thought any improve- 
ment in the achninistration (^ their fiinds would be effected by 
confiding it to a board elected by the whole of the rate-payers, 
they hftve usually stated that that was the very form of manage- 
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ment which they thought desirable to control the expenditure of 
the money. In nearly every instance of the government of 
parishes by open vestry, I found that practically the government 
was in the hands of a small body of parishioners ; the numbers 
attending the vestry being usually a very small minority compared 
with the entire body of rate-payers ; so that the management was, 
in these so-called open vestries, by a select body, often of the 
worst description — namely, of those directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in profuse expenditure. In one instance, where a parish is 
under the control of an open vestry, or a minority of the smaller 
pate-payers, it was admitted that tne object of the " clamour and 
blackguardism" which prevailed at the public meetings was to 
drive away the larger rate-payers. 

But though a crowd or a fluctuating body — i. e. an open vestry 
—is utterly unfitted for detailed management, and though a repre- 
sentative committee or board may be the better instrument for 
economical management, these bodies are almost equally apt to 
degenerate into compact combinations of numbers of tradesmen, 
bound together by mutual local interests. Here and there a few 

Kersevering individuals thwart these interests — which can only 
s withstood by constant exertion and pubHc attention, and by 
exterior securities. 

Mr. Richmond, one of the guardians of the poor in St. Luke's 
parish, Middlesex, stated, that, "in compliance willi our local act., 
some of the articles of consumption, in the parish, are advertised 
for in the public papers to be supplied by contract or tender. 
But there was no such provision for nearly two-thirds of the com- 
modities supplied. When I came into office it was a recognised 
principle that the purchase of these commodities should be con- 
fined to the tradesmen of the parish. The eSects of the patronage 
incident to purchases of goods, to the amount of upwards of twenty 
thousand per annum, from shopkeepers within the parish — patron- 
age exercised by a board, who are themselves tradesmen or shop- 
keepers, or connected with shopkeepers — may well be conceived. 
For several years I have contended, but unsuccessfully, for the 
universal application of the principle, that contracts should be 
taken from those who made the lowest tenders, wherever they 
resided, provided they gave the requisite securities for the due 
]>erformanee of the contract. On investigating the purchases of 
goods within the parish, I found that some of the charges were 
upwards of forty per cent, above the market prices. Whatever 
opposition may be made against an extensive or efficient reform, 
or generalization of the management of the funds for the relief of 
the poor, will be based on the retention of the parochial patrogage 
and power. Although such a molive will never be OBtensibly 
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avowed, I have no doubt they will even assume that extended 
management will be more profuse tban their own," 

The following is the governor's list of the paupers by whom the 
provisions described in the preceding account were consumed : — 

PAUPERS in Ihe WoiUioiue &oin lit of August to 3Ut of Octubei, 1832. 



15 Mem :— 




19Wo-a«i- 










. X 


Abbott, Thoma* 


. 69 


Boult, Mar^E 


BateiuBD, Thumas 


79 


Bairtree. Sarah . 


23 


Bawkins, Thomas . 


. 63 


Chlik, Amelia . 


. 6S 


Lloya, George 


6'J 


Bowsher, Hannah 


21 


Lovel, William 


. 69 


Dell, Sarah . 


. SO 


Parker, JameB 


73, 


Dyer, Hannah 


63 


Pitmau, Thomas 


. 69 


Goddard, . 


. 76 


Pococli, Austin . 


61 


Goddard, Sarah . 


36 


Pluinridg«,J«wph . 


. 43 


Green, Sarah . 


. 53 


Prior, Jaroea 


22 


Hudson, Mar; '. 


73 


Spraggs, JoMph 


. 34 


Higgs, Jane . 


. 23 


Stevens, Samuel , 


71 


Knight, Catherine 
MitclieU, Mary 


53 


Ware. WilUam 


. 19 




Weddel, William 


63 


58 


West, Daniel . 


. 43 


Wicks, Elizabeth . 


. 52 


Wellman, Francis 


76 


waters, Jane 


45 






Wren, Eliiabeth . 


. 33 






Perry, Frances . 


58 






Perry, Sarah . 


. 52 


9Bo«:— 




13 Giiu.g :— 




HamH. 


Age. 




*Be. 


Applognth, Riehttd . 


. 9 


Aldridge, EUia 


. 19 


Applejiath, Thomas 
Broolms, Jamea 


8 
. 10 


Applegath, ChaTlotle . 


to 

. 15 




9 


9 


Harris, Jamei . 


. IS 


Hairis, Ann . 


. 13 


Parr, Robert 


20 




19 


Scofield,jBniei 


. IS 


Pile, Esther . 


. 11 




13 


Peonj, Caroline . 


10 


Ware,Ch«rle> , 


. 11 


Psany, Sophia 


. 8 






Penny, El.ia 


6 






Patey, Ellzabsth 


. 5 








9 






SweeUnr, Elizabeth . 


. 11 






SweeUur, Mary . 


9 






tefriS" •• . 


. 6 
18 






Ware, Caroline 


. 10 






Webb, Mary 


13 



It appears, by the governor's return, that the weekly con- 
sumption of these paupers, the majority of whom are old men, 
old females, and young children, is upwards of three pounds of 
meat, including a large proportion of bacon, one pound of wliich, 
as food, is usually considered to be equal to one pound and a 
quarter of meat. I have compared the diet of the paupers in this 
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small parish with that of the paupers in one of the large raetfd- 
politan parishes (Lamheth), where the allotrance of food is 
deemed mischievously profuse. In Lambeth workhouse the 
allowance of food is, to the adultSj-seven ounces of meat (clear of 
bone when cooked) three days each week. The quantity con- 
sumed by the same number of paupers as those in St. Giles's 
workhouse, Reading, would, according to the Lambeth diet-table, 
be in three months .... 1274 lbs. 

The quantity actually consumed by the paupera at 
Reading (allowing a loss of nearly one-third in cook- 
ing and for bone) is, during the same period . 2399 lbs. 
shownig a waste or over supply of 1125 lbs. during the thirteen 
weeks, f^hich, during the year, makes a loss of 4500 lbs, unne- 
cessarily consumed by 62 paupers. 



It has appeared to me, that the force of the temptation to pau- 
perism and crime can be duly estimated, or aatiafactorily ac- 
counted for, only by n;ieans of a closer inquiry than has hitherto 
been instituted, into the condition and modes of living of the in- 
dependent and hard-working classes, as compared with the con- 
dition and modes of liviog of those who, without labouring, or with 
less labour, are supplied with the fruits of labour. The import- 
ance of this relative view of the condition of the paupers and 
independent labourers is indeed indicated by every witness who 
has had much experience in parishes or districts affording wide 
fields for observation. 

Mr. Wall, the vestry-clerk of 9t. Luke's, Middlesex — a parish 
with a population of 46,000, and a workhouse containing 600 
paupers, and a proportionate number of out-door poor — was 
asked — 

" What is your opinion of the present characters of the paupers 
in your district ? — Many of them are hereditary paupers ; and it 
is found a most difficult thing, when a person has once become a 
pauper, to emancipate him from that condition. The majority 
of the other paupers have been reduced to a state of pauperism 
by improvidence or by vicious habits, rather than by unavoidable 
causes. Many of them might now obtain work if they were sober. 
Many of the mechanics now chargeable to the pariah previously 
had wages, from which they might have made adequate provision 
for their later years. But even the reflecting amongst them are 
well aware (and state it when remonstrated with), tnat there is 
a sure provision for them and their families, do what they will. 
37tat provision is a better maintenance, better food, and better 
lodging than the poor working people or mechanics generally 
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have. Able-bodied persons are anxious to come into the loork- 
house. Persons who come into the house in consequence of sick- 
ness or accident, find the mode of living so good or so much better 
than they expected, thai they are ANXIOUS and endeavour to 
REMAIN THERE. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that these persons will not deny themselves any indulgence for 
the sake of making a provision fot the future. The recklessness 
of the people in indulgence b quite frightful." 

Mr. Drouet, the resident governor of Latnbeth workhouse, who 
had also been the governor of Gosport workhouse, stated — 

" I know the condition of the poorer of the independent work- 
ing men. I can speak more particularly of the condition of those 
at Gosport, as I have been ih the habit of going round collecting 
with the overseers there ; and I cart State, from what I have 
seen, that the poorer of the rate-payers fared worse than the 
paupers in the workhouse of that place. I have seen a very 
poor rate-payer dining on potatoes, and that for days together ; 
and I have gone back to the workhouse, atld helped to serve 
the paupers there with meat and with dinners comparatively 
sumptuous. 

" Have you seen thepoiSr rate-payers doing without such things 
a^ beer and butter ? — The very poor rate-payers hardly ever think 
of such things, unless it be on the Sunday. I have known the 
rate-payer, if he is a poor agricultural man, go out in a morning 
ivith a bottle of water aiid a piece cif bread (perhaps a pound), 
thade of flour with the bran in it, and when he returned home he 
would expect a supper of potatoes, with a little skimmed milk 
thrown over it ; this skimmed milk was perhaps given him by 
the neighbouring (armer. This is common in the country about 
Gosport, and also in Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire, 

"What was the comparative fare of the pauper in the work- 
house at Gosport 7 — I can slate, with respect to Gosport, that 
although the fare is much more scanty than that of other parishes, 
there being no butter or beer allowed, yet it is much better than 
that of the labourer out of the house. The man in the house gets 
more meat, more food of every sort ; he is sure of a hot breakfast 
being prepared for him, without the trouble of cooking it; he is 
also sure of a hot dinner ; he is better clothed, and better lodged, 
and sleeps better, and works less time, and does less altogether. 
When a poor family has once been driven into the workhouse, 
the proof they give of its being better is, that they never can he 

fot out of it. There are very few instances of their getting away, 
have heard them express their regret, when they 6rst come in, 
that they bad not come in sooner. I have heard this, too, from 
peoph wnom I hfkd before heard pitying the poor peopU in the 

q2 
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workhouse, and hoping they should never come to such a state of 
things themselves. Amongst several who have heen etriving to 
keep out of the workhouse, whenoue part of them have heen driven 
in, their representations of its superior comfort have induced the 
rest to come in. This was the case at Gospoil. 

" Is your dietary at Lambeth much higher than at Gosport ? — 
Considerably higher. In Lambeth they have beer, and butter, 
and sugar; they have also more naeat, and the women have as 
much as the men. They have five feasts in the year ; a pea-feast, 
a bean-feast, two mutton -feasts, and a plum-pudding feast. In 
Newington, Mr, Mott was bound to give salmon once when in 
season, and mackerel once." 

Mr. Charles Mott, who has been many years concerned in the 
management of several other very populous parishes, and is now 
the conti-actor for the maintenance of the poor of Lambeth work- 
house, illustrates this state of things by Other facts wliich he 
adduces in his examination subsequently given in this selection. 

Mr. Joseph John Hubbard, who has neen accustomed to trans- 
act the parochial business of six parishes in the city of London, 
in spealung of attractions of workhouses, gave the following in- 
stance of tneir force: — "I know one instance where a stout able- 
bodied man, who had heen a mechanic, having got into a work- 
house, became so fond of it that he never would stir out of it, if 
he could help it, and kept there witli his wife and children. An 
annuity of about 100/. a year was left to him ; but he was so lost 
to every feeling of independence, or rather so much alive to the 
comforts of a workhouse, that even with this annuity he would 
not quit the parish (St. Stephen, Coleman Street). We con- 
tinually took him before the magistrate for riotous conduct, 
and refusing to work, but he repeatedly told the magistrate that 
he never would work — that no one should make him; and, in 
short, that he would do as he liked, which was to remain in the 
workhouse. The parish received so much of this man's dividend 
as was wanted to reimburse them, and he continued upon the 
parish, having bis wife and children constantly in the house." 

The concurrent testimony of numerous witnesses to the same 
effect might be stated. 



I have endeavoured to ascertain from several of the magistrates 
who are advocates for the allowance system, or for the regulation 
of wages, in what way the labouring man within their districts 
expends for his maintenance the sum which they have declared 
to be the minimum expenditure, to sustain life 1 Some of these 
gentlemen admitted that they did not know; others stated that 
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they laid it down as a general rule, that a labouring man must 
have bread and meat ; but whether three or four loaves of bread, 
whether a pound or a pound and a half of meat, constituted the 
least quantity requisite as food for a given period, none of them 
could slate. Several promised to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject, when I asked them how they could safely set aside the 
decisions of the parish officers, or determine with due precision 
was what the minimum allowance of money for the labouring 
man's subsistence, unless they knew how many commodities were 
absolute necessaries for him, and the exact quantity and the price 
of each. 

Whilst complaining of the e^cts of the beer-shops established 
under Mr. Goulbum's Act, the same magistrates have frequently 
stated that habits of drunkenness prevailed with the whole of the 
labourers within their districts, and that these labourers were 
accustomed to carouse during one or two days in the week, 
gambling and indulging in the most vicious habits. Having re- 
ceived evidence that so large a proportion of the aericultural 
poor-rate is expended in aid of wages, I have been startled by the 
declarations that the habits of dissipation bad become so preva- 
lent. In answer to further inquiries, i have received assurances 
that the habit is general; that there are few, if any, exceptions. 
I have again asked whether the exceptions are formed of those 
who received parochial relief, and I have been assured (and 
satisfactory evidence has been adduced to me), that the agri« 
cultural labourers receiving poor's-rates in aid of wages are to be 
found at the beer-shops as frequently at least as the independent 
labourers. The questions which have appeared to me naturally 
to follow are, — Do you consider beer or gin a necessary of life 
to the paupers ? — if it be admitted that beer is a necessary of life 
to the independent labourers, the quantity required for intoxica- 
tion can hardly be necessary; ought you not then to ascertain 
and deduct the amount of money spent in drunken revelry ? 
As it must be presumed that a man pays for the beer he drinks at 
the beer-shops, (which beer is not deemed absolutely necessary for 
his subsistence,) is it not clear that you have not arrived at the 
minimum allowance ? If, for example, you order wages to be 
made up to a roan to the amount of nine shillings a week, and 
you find that he gets drunk one or two days in the week, and 
that his excess of drink costs him two shillings a week, since he 
actually lives on seven shillings a week, does he not prove by so 
living that seven is all that he really requires? 

It was observed by Colonel Page, one of his Majesty's deputy 
lieutenants for Berks, in his communications with me, that the 
magistrates, from their ignorance of the habits of the labouring 
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cUsges, are extremely unfit judges u to the yvaount of relief to 
be administered. "To a gentleman," said he, "a shilling ap- 
pears an extremely imall wm, but it often procures two, or even 
three days' subnstence to a labouring manj and l^ence the roost 
benevolent men commonly make the most profuse and injurious 
allowances*^." 

A magistrats, who takes great interest in the welfare of the 
poor, and another gentleman, both of wjiom are trustees of the 
savings-bank at Reading, in anstrer to my inquiries as to the 
descnption pf labourers who ^vere depositors in that bank, ex* 
pressed their conviction that no agricultural labourers, or at least, 
not more than one or two, were to be found amongst them ; as it 
was concluded that their wages would not enable them to lay by 
anything. Having ascertained that a number of the labourers in 
Cookham parish were depositors in the savings-bank at Maiden- 
head, I was not satisfied with this information, and requested tbe 
secretary of the Reading savings-bank to examine the books of 
the institution, and inform me whether there were no agricultural 
labourers connected with it His return was, that he found 
amongst the depositors — 

*' 99 agricultural labourcn, having deposits to (be amount of 
3163/. I'ls. 2d., averaging to each depositor upwards of 38/." 
I made a similar request of the secretary of the savings-bank 
at Newbury, wliere I learned that, out of 593 depositors, the great 
majority or whom were of the labouring classes, there were— 

188 agricultural labourers, whose total depoutsl ceena 
■mounted to . . ,[ *-5672 

3 thatcbers . . . .209 
2 shepherds . . .14 

4 woodmen , . . . 365 

It appears also from an official return, that there are at present 
647 depositors in the savings-bank at Abingdon, "out of which 
(the secretary stales) about JOO are agricultural labourers, but 
we have never distinguished that labourer from any other." 

• I have found the Bame opinion stated in the following terms, in his work 
on the poor-laws : — " UnfortunRtely the magistTBtes, by whom these abuses 
are to be corrected, bring to tiie decision ofquestions between the overseers 
and the poor, feelings, which, though highly honourable to themselveB, are 
frequently not contiolled by that discrinjination which previous acquaintance 
with the subject requires, and habit* of expense, from their stations in life 
neceBsarily formed upon a scale higher than that required for the necessary 
and even comfortable subustenee of the day-lat>ourer ; and hence, their inter- 
^nnce has in many coses hitherto tended rather to encourage iban corroct 
miimansgement and improvidence." 
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I nay further illustrate this by reference lo an account of the 
depositors in Exeter savings-bank on ihe 20th of November, 
1829, with which I have Been favoured by Mr. J. Tidd Pratt. 
This hanl^ seryea for the greater proportion of the county, and the 
number of the depositors excludes the supposition that what they 
do is not evidence of the capabihties of each class. 

The following is the account : — 

SOS iraalt farmera, the total unount of whose 

depo»it«iB . • . £41,631 8 1 

3012 agricultural labourers and buabandmen 10,688 3 10 

478 tradesmen and small shopkeepers . 26,643 2 8 

2376 artificers, mechanics, and handicraftsmen 94,668 13 8 
140 labourers in the employ of tradesmen and 

artificers . . . 4,601 10 1 

452 females engaged in trade or huEineBs 14,282 19 8 

492 apprentices .... 3,351 1 8 
202 carriers, drivers, guards, tnessengers, and 

porters . • , , 8,873 11 
396 seboolmasters and miBtresses, clerks, shop- 
womeu and shopmen, teachers and go- 

vmiesses .... 18,970 1 3 

888 mab servants . . . . 45,550 2 7 

3497 female servantEi . . . 102,882 2 7 

536 seafaring persons . . . 24,447 18 I 

43 soldiers . . . _ . 1,014 6 7 

133 lower ofEcers of the revenue and pensioners 8,942 7 11 
93 officers on half-pay, clergymen, dissenting 

ministers, and professional men, &c. 6,459 1 5 
213 females of small means, unconnected with 

buiineas, or-Dot particularly described 12,215 8 10 

«8041 cbildreaofallclasBeB . . . 127,064 8 5 

20,865 individuals entitled to . 
258 friendly societies 
116 charitable institationa and aocieties 

Total amount £668,528 6 10 

In 1828, the total number of depositors in Berkshire was 
7007. There were alao 70 Friendly Societies. I have not been 
able to obtain the subsequent accounts from any other places in 
the county than those 1 have mentioned. Mr. Pratt has examined 
for me the official returns made in the year 1827 from 273 



* A large proportion of the depOHts in the names of children are known 
to be made to evade the luuitation of tba amount of deposits. 
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eavings-banks in England and Wales, front accounts made up to 
November, 1826. The total number of depositors in these banks 
was 288,798. Amongst them were 9082 small farmers, and 
29,020 agricultural labourers*. Notwithstanding the reduction 
of interest on deposits in savings-banks, I am informed that the 
number of deposits from the working classes has, on the whole, 
increased, and is at the present time increasing, from every part 
of the kingdom, Ireland included. 

It may oe supposed that the greater number of these depositors 
ikre single men. If so, the number of depositors, and the amount 
of the deposits, may perhaps be admitted as facts to show that 
if there were no bounties on marriage, by allowances to married 
labourers because they are married, the single labourers would 
be in a condition to lose by such marriages as those now usually 
contracted. The general answer to the inquiries I made on this 



subject from the persons connected with the savings-banks were to 
this effect : — We see them, and know from their appearance that 
they are the persons they described themselves to be; but 
whether they are married or single we cannot tell. The greater 
part of them appear to be steady middle-aged men." We know 
that some of them are married men. For sufficiently good 
reasons which will appear in the subsequent portions of the evi- 
dence,) the agricultural labourers are at pains not to be known as 
depositors, and save clandestinely. 

jLoud and general complaints of the profligate conduct of the 
young men, and their intemperance at the beer-shops, do not 
favour the supposition that many of them put by anything from 
their wages. Having asked one of the officers of the savings-bank 
whether the agricultural labourers often received legacies, he re- 
plied, " Sometimes, but not often ; and when they are left here, 
they do not remain here long. A legacy, we observe, does more 

* The witnesBes who have been inBtrunental in the new and improved 
system of management in the several parishes in which I have found Ihe 
pn^ross of pauperiem has been checked bv more strict adininiBtratiaa, 
express their conviction that, if the exceptions from the conseq^uencea of 
improvidence were abolished or diminished — that is, if the bounties on im- 
providence were removed — Bavings-banks and such provident and admirable 
institutions would increase in number and importance. Amongst othecB, the 
Rev. Mr. Whately, of Cookham, expresses a strong opinion that this would be 
the result, and speaks eonflilenlly, from experience, of the effect of a more 
strict administration within his parish, where many of those able-bodied per- 
sons who hava been acouatomed to receive parorhial aid, became frugal and 
depositors in savings-banks when they were thrown on their own resources. 
Whilst the number of the deposits fcom the adjacent parishes and in the 
neighbouring savings-banks greatly diminished, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the interest on deposits, the number of depositors from Cookham 
increased. I have similar evidence from parts of the metropolis. 
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harm than good to a labouring man ; and it may in general be 
said, that the care taken of money is in proportion to the labour 
bestowed in acquiring it. When a labouring man receives a 
legacy, and is induced to place it in the savings-bank, he is never 
content until he gets it all out, and it is spent usually in drink. 
" If every farthing of the money in the savings-bank from my 
parish," said the Rev. Mr. Whately, " were swept away, much 
good would nevertheless have been done in the formation of tem- 
perate habits." 

Generally the married man is the best labourer, and obtains 
the highest wages and the most constant employment. In the 

Greater number of cases of persons ascertained, from sources in- 
ependent of the savings-hanks, to have been depositors, they 
were married men. Mr. Tidd Pratt, who is in the habit of visit- 
ing the savings-banks, for which he is officially engaged, has 
had very extensive means of becoming acquainted with the indi- 
vidual depositors ; and he has stated to me his conviction that 
the greater number of the agricultural depositors are married 
men. The unmarried agricultural labourers who save at all, he 
states, are usually members of benefit societies, which they prefer 
for the opportunities of conviviality which those societies Ei0brd. 
He states from his own knowledge that the number of deposits 
from the heads of families of agricultural labourers is actually 
much greater than it appears to be, since they are made by the 
wives of the labourers, and usually entered as from " female" 
depositors, without the addition of any specific description by 
wmch they might be known as belonging to the agricultural 
classes. 

So far as I have been able to examine the answers to the query 
circulated by his Majesty's commissioners, whether the family of 
a labouring man in full work could lay by anything ? it appears 
that a gr«at majority of the respondents state positively that the 
labouiing man cannot save anything. About half the respondents 
from Devonshire make no answer to the query. W. J. Coppard, 
the minbter of Plympton St. Mary's, says, "Afew have trifling 
sums in the savings-bank." The other respondents either express 
a strong doubt whether anything could be saved by a labouring 
man, or declare positively that he could lay by nothing ; yet we 
find upwards of 70,000/. saved, under all obstacles, by two thou- 
sand labourers, or by one out of every ten heads of agricultural 
labourers' families in this same county. 

The larger proportion of the magistrates, clergymen, and parish 
officers who are respondents from Berkshire, declare that the 
labourer could not save ; only three or four indicate a belief that 
he could. Colonel Page, who is one of the trustees of the 
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savings-bank at Newbury, says, " Hard to answer." Mr. 
Walker, the magistrate of Lambeth -street, observed to me, 
" Nothing is more difficult than for a gentleman to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the means of living of a labouring man. Let 
any scheme for his maintenance be devised by a gentleman, and 
you will always find that the labouring man will live at a^ cheaper 
rate than that estimated." 

I have generally found the estimates of magistrates and others 
as to the means of living or saving, and consequently of the 
allewanee from rates which ought to be made in aid of wages, vary 
Ifith the individuals and the customs of the place, rather than 
with the prices of provisions. In the metropolis, lodging is some- 
wliat dearer to the labouring man ; but Mr. Mott, and other well- 
informed witnesses, declare that the markets are greatly in his 
favour; that he may often purchase fish and other commodities 
cheap; and that, on the whole, he may live as cheaply, if not 
more cheaply, here than in the rural districts. 

About thirty labourers in the metropolis, when interrogated by 
the governor of the Cold-lJath Fields House of Correction, stated 
that they could live on \s. a day.* Labourers and others, earning 

* The v&riations of diet in the prisons throughout the eountrj appear 
from the gaol rctumi to be very great. On referring to the convenient 
abstracts of tbs c^tumg published in the Eighth Report of tha Prison 
Discipline Society, (which, in addition to the parliamentary returns, appears 
to obtain its information from zealous correspondents in every part of the 
pnited Kingdom,) it will be seen that the cost of maintaining the prisoners 
throughout the county varies from 1«. 2d. to 3*,, and even 7«. per week per 
head (p. 59). In the Coventry city gaol, hread only is allowed, and there are 
2^ per cent, of sick in tha year. In other gsols, where the prisoners are 
maintained at double and treble the cost, there is double and treble the pro- 
portion of sick. Where bread alone b given, the daily rations vary from one 
to three pounds. The variatiansof charge inthesaraecountyarealsoiemark- 



»ble. In Suffolk, the food given in the eonnty gaol costs U. 9d.pat head per 
week (the food of those at hard labour costs it. I \d.) ; whilst at Woodbri<Jge 
gaol thecostof foodisSs. erf. : at the former gaol there were 10 per cent, sick, 



itthelatter, ISpercent.siDk. The cost offood at the Wakefield house of correc- 
tion, Yorkshire, is stated (p. 77) to be \s. 8M.> and 6 per cent, of the prisoners 
are sick in the year ; whilst the cost of food at North Allerten is reported to 
be 6», Oifi. ; and there are 37 per cept. of sick during the year. In Surrey, 
th« allowance to the prisoners in the Borough Compter costs 1«. 9d. per head 
per week : in Horseman ger-lane it is 2s. for the unemployed, and 2«. 2d. for 
the employed. In both these moIs the amount of sick is only 2 per cent, in 
the year. The food given at Brixton cost 2t. 9d. per week, and the sick 
amount to 7 per cent. At Kingston, the cost is St. id., and there are 6 per 
cent of sick during the year. In the Cold-Bath Fields House of Correction, 
which is in a smoky neighbourhood, the prisoners receive a diet of 1 74 ounces 
of solid food weekly, and the proportion of sick is 4^ per cent, per annum. 
At the Guildfbid House of Correction, a diet of 230 ounces of solid food is 
given weekly. Mid the propoitioDof sick annuall; is 9 per cent. Ingeiwra), 
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such wasea as %. per day, are fouiid to be depositors in the sa^- 
inga-banKS pf the metropolis. The following are the stateipents 
of soipe of the respondents (clergyinen an(f gentlemen serving 
parochial offices in the metropolis) to Queries 35, 36, 37, 38 — 
What can a family earn, and whether they can Jive on tliese 
ttamings and lay by anything ? 

The answer from Chiswic£ states that s^ family might earn 491. 
per annum, on which they might live, but could not save. St. 
Anne and Agnes, and St. Leonard, Foster-lane — family might 
earn 60/. ; could not live on it. St. Bololph without, Aldersgata 
— family might earn 63/. 18s., on which they might subsist, Dut 
could save qothing. Mile End, New Town, and St. Mary's, 
Somerset, City of London — family might earn 65/., on which 
they might live, but could not save anything. St. Leonard, ELast- 
cheap — family might earn 78/.} could not save, and cannot 
ascertain whether they could liyp upon it. St. James's, West- 
minster — man might earn 78/., besides material assistance fiom 
his wife and children : might live on wholesome food, but cannot 
attempt to say whether they could sat^e. Holy Trinity the Less— r 
f^mily might earn 93/. ; might live on spare diet; could not save 
anytj^ng. IVIr- B^K^r, t|ie coroner and vestry-clerk of St. Anne's, 
Limehouse, states that a family might earn 100/., on which they 
could live, but not save. Hammersmith — a family might earn 
49/. %3., which would gnp them wholesome food, and they ought 
and do save. 

The extract I have given will, perhaps, suffice as a portion 
of the evidence tending to show the state of information on 
which rates of wages are determined, and adjudications are made 
QU appeals ag^nst the allowuices of parish officers. But on the 
part of those pansb officers who come more immediately in 
contact Tvith the labourii)g classes, and have the means of ob- 
taining better information to determine as to the absolute neces- 
sity of the relief, I comm'Mily found, in the districts where the 
allowance system prevaib, that they were daily acting in the 
teeth of conclusive evidence, constantly obtruded on their notice. 
At Newbury, for instance, on examining the books in the pre- 
sence of the assembled parish officers, I found that they gave relief 

it appears from these relums (which, unlen they are much more ucurate 
than the retuini to Paiiiament on parochial matters, can only b« dapeoded 
npon for a rough comparative estimate), that the smaller and closer the body 
bavins the superintendence, the worse is the manageioent It ia in the 
smalllocol gaols ihat the coat of tlie diet amounts to as much as 7s. per head 

Kr i*eek ; and it i^ stated that it is in these that there has been the least 
provement — " that most of the prisons atlaohed to corporate jurisdictiana 
Me in a state k disgraufiil u to comqtt fiU committed to them,"~£ighth 
Report, p. 91. 
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in md of wages. The officers expressed a decided opinion that it 
was impossihle for labourers of tliat class to subsist without such 
assistance as they received from the pariah. Tlie following is an 
extract from my notes of the examination of these officers : — 

"Are those whose names appear in the books as persons re- 
ceiving relief in aid of wages, all the labourers of this class or of 
those conditions residing within the town ?" — ^The parish officers 
declared that they were only as a minority of those in the town. 
[Colonel Page, who did me the favour to assist me in the inquiry, 
observed that they did not probably form more than one-tenth 
of all the labourers in the parish.] 

" Do the rest of the labourers receive no higher wages than 
those who obtain parochial relief ?^We believe that their wages 
are the same." 

" Amongst the large class of labourers who do not come for 
relief, is there not the usual proportion of married men, and 
many with large families? — Yes, we know there is." 

" And yet, working at the same description of work and receiv- 
ing no higher wages than the others, they maintain their families 
without askiug aid of the parish? — Yes, they do do it, but 
how they do it we cannot telL They are above coming to the 
parish." 

" Is the fact that these independent labourers do live without 
receiving relief in aid of wages, any proof to your minds that 
others may live without rates in aid of wages? Is the occurrence 
of the fact before you any evidence of its possibility? 

To this interrogatory I received no answer ; and I passed on 
to another head of inquiry. 

Similar answers were given by the parish officers of Bethnal 
Green, to similar questions with relation to the silk-weavers. In 
Bethnal Green it is pronounced impossible that weavers who 
have families can live wilhout relief in aid of wages. In the 
adjacent parish of Mile-End, New Town, which is chiefly occu- 
pied by silk-weavers, the parish officers state that they give no 
relief whatever to workmen when at work ; and the workmen of 
this parish do not appear to be more distressed than the weavers 
of Bethnal Green, though working for the same market, and at 
the same avei-age rate of wages. 

The evidence with relation to the labourers in agricultural 
districts which I visited appeared to establish these facts : that the 
labourers have now the means of obtaining as much of necessaries 
and comforts as at any former period, if not more ; i. e., that their 
wages will go as far, if not farther, than at any time known to the 
present generation : that, although the position of the agricultural 
labourers may be (as the subsequent evidence will shoV^), rela* 
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tively to others, one of great disadvantage, it is, nevertheless, a 

[>osition from which they may fall still lower, and that the single 
abourers are aware, that if the factitious inducements to impro- 
vident marriages afforded by the ordinary administration of the 
poor-laws were removed, it would be their interest to remain un- 
married, until they had attained a situation of greater comfort, and 
secured the means of providing for their offspring. 

The Rev. H. C. Cherry, the Rector of Burghfield parish, near 
Reading, stated to me, in his account of the discontinuance of the 
allowance system in that parish, that " the whole of the single 
labourers, including those who were on the parish, as well as those 
who were independent, hailed the notification " (that rates would 
no longer be allowed in aid of wages) " with great satisfaction, as 
they considered that it would render wages in future more pro- 
portioned to their labour, and that single men would have a better 
chance.'' Mr. Clift, the assistant- overseer of the same parish, 
stated, that " whilst the allowance system went on, it was a com- 
mon thing for young people to come to me for parish relief two 
or three days after they were married : nay, I have had them 
come to me just as they came out of church, and apply to me for 
a loaf of bread to eat, and for a bed to lie on that night. But 
this sort of marriages is now checked, and in a few years the 
parish will probably be brought about. If the former system had 
gone on, we should have been swallowed up in a short time." 

" Is your knowledge of the individuals resident in your parish 
such that you can state, without doubt, that there are persons in 
it now single, who would, under the influence of the system of 
allowing rates in aid of wages, have married had that system 
been continued ? — I have no doubt whatever that several of them 
would have married : I know them so well that I am sure of it." 

Similar eSects had been produced by the allowance system in 
Swallowfield ; but by the abatement of the cause, the eSecIs have 
ceased. In these parishes every marriage, and its chief circum- 
stances, were known to one or other of the parish officers. I 
thought this an opportunity to bring to the test the evidence which 
I had everywhere rec^ved as to the operation of the allowance 
system, and of the chief effects which its discontinuance may be 
expected to produce. I therefore framed a schedule, under the 
following heads, and requested the Rev. Mr. Cherry, the minister 
of Burghfield, and Mr. Russell of Swallowfield, a magistrate and 
landed proprietor, to fill them up : — 

" State the number of marriages which have been solemnized 
in your parish during each year, from 1810 to 1832, or for as long 
a period as may be practicable. 

" State bow many of these marriages, according to the best of 
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your knowledge, have been improTident ; I. e. with so liifle firo- 
vision (eren for persons of the lowest class of life) that it may be 
presumed the marriages would not have taken place, except on 
the assurance derived from the previous mal-ad ministration of the 
poor-laws, that provision for the children would be obtained from 
the parish. 

" How many children have been born of parents so married f 

" The number of these children who have in any way become 
chargeable to the parish. 

"'Ilie number of bastards born iti the parish during each of 
those years," 

The following are the returns which have been furnished ; — 
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It will be fieen that in Burgbfield, out of one hundred and fifteen 
marriages, twenty were improvident, and that fifty-four pauper 
children were the produce of these twenty improvident marriages. 
The allowance system has been discontinued in the parish only 
two years. In each parish the witnesses spoke confidently of the 
effects produced, and spoke not from any returns, but from their 
own knowledge of the circumstances of every party in the parish. 
For this reason, I consider these returns to be much iUore satis- 
factory than any to be obtained from parishes of greater extent ; 
for in those the knowledge of the iodividual cases must be 
indistinct in proportioii to their number, and the distance of their 
residences. 

Mr. Russell states in a letter to me, in explanation of his 
returns, — 

" The heading of column fbur, I have be6n obliged to alter 
from ' Paupers therefrom' to • Number of families relieved.' 
Owing to the mode in which relief is indiscriminately given in 
this county, under the name of ' bread-money,' the number of 
children that have become chargeable cannot be distinctly stated. 
All that can be done Is to state the number oi families who have 
received relief collectively by having their earnings made up by 
the parish to the amount of their ' bread-money.' Out of thirty- 
two marriages in the twenty-three years, twenty-four, or three- 
fourths of the whole, have received relief. In the course of the 
whole twenty-three years, there have been only four marriages in 
the parish that I consider as improvident ; that is to say, as living 
been contracted under a manifest reliance upon parochial relief 
No such marriage has taVen place since the establishment of our 
Select Vestry in the spring of 1829; but I cannot undertake to 
say that any such would have taken place, if the vestry had not 
been established*, nor any improvement made in the way of ma- 
naging the affairs of the parish. 

"llie difference between the number of bastards set opposite 
the last five years in column 5, apd the number given to the 
corresponding years, in one of my answers to the ' rural queries,' 
arises from this — that the present table states the number bom, 
and my answer the number chargeable, in each year. 

"During the ten years, from 1813 to 1922, there were thirteen 
marriages, producing thirty-four children, and ten of those fami- 
lies received relief. During the last ten years there have been 

* The other witnesses, who, horn their situation in life, are probably much 
better acouainted with the labourers in the ^larish, spoke conSdeotly as from 
S knowledge of the influencing circumstance a of individual cases, that the 
decrease of cases of bastardy and a redaction of such marriages by one haU^ 
had been iiolely caused by the improved parochial adntiniitrfttion. 
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eleven marriages, producing forty children, and yet only seven of 
the families have received relief. 

" During the four years preceding the establishment of our Select 
Vestry, viz. from 1825 to 1828, there were eight marriages, of 
which three were improvident ; producing twenty-one children ; 
and four of those families received relief. During the four years 
that our vestry has been in action, there have been only two mar- 
riages, neither of them improvident, producing two children ; one 
only of those families has received relief, and that because both 
the husband and the wife had children by former marriages. 

"There has been no bastard born in the parish since the 
establishment of the select vestry. 

"The marriages included in the table are those of the agricul- 
tural labourers only." 

The Census for the parish of Swallowfield for 1801, apparently in- 
cluded the population of another diatrict which is now separated from it. 
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In Cookham, from the number of the inhabitants, and various 
other causes, the circumstances of a large proportion of the parties 
who marry could not be distinguished. But the removal of the 
bounty on improvident marriages afforded by the allowance 
system, has been attended by a marked check to the population. 
The Rev. Thomas Whately states in his evidence : — 

" I have examined the register of baptisms, and taken three 
periods of nine years each ; the last is that during which the new 
system has been adopted; the other two comprise the eighteen 
years immediately preceding it." The respective numbers are 
593, 706,676 : hence, in the 6rst period, the increase was 19 per 
cent, and in the latter period the decrease was 4*3 per cent., and 
this decrease of procreation was going on during a period in 
which the population was increasing at the rate of 222 per cent. 

Very marked effects with relation to bastardy were produced in 
this parish by the adoption of the plan of allowing the mother 
only a shilling a week, and giving her the alternative of the work- 
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bouse. Not only has the charge of bastards been diminished, 
from 184^ 17». to 33/; 4s. 6d., but the bastards have not been 
brought into existence ; as it appears, by the register, that only 
one has been christened in each year for the last three years. It 
appears that previously the expense for bastards was 10 per cent. 
on the gross expenditure of the parish. The above plan Mr. 
Whately considered must produce a similar or greater reduction 
aJl over the kingdom.* 

Hitherto 1 have given portions of the evidence tending to show 
the common effects of the mal- ad ministration of the poor-laws. I 
now Iwg to submit portions of the evidence tending to develope 
those effects in combination with the effects of common systems 
of prison discipline and penal administration ; for in all the more 
populous dbtricts, I have found that the bad management of the 
workhouse and the bad management of the prison react on each 
other, and that both exercise a pernicious influence upon the 
morals and condition of the labouring classes. 

Mr. Hooker, one of the former overseers of Bethnat-green, 
stated that — 

" There are now about one hundred and 6fly young able-bodied 
people, of bad character, thieves and prostitutes, who receive 
relief from the parish. When relief is not given to them imme- 
diately they apply, they proceed to Worship -street, and obtain 
summonses. They will go frequently when they have had relief; 
and we have reason to believe Uiey have stated that they have bad 
no relief whatever." 

Mr. Bunn, one of the present overseers of the same parish, 
stated,J— 

" It is quit© common for the officers from the police-offices to 

* Mr, Wliatelf gave the following instance in illustration of the immoral 
tendency of the bostardy laws: — 

" A man (John Cartland) was engaged to tnarr; a young woman named 
Biahop. The woman proved to be witn child by a man oamed Hatch. Her 
disgrace, added to the lover's disappointment, so affected the young man's 
miod, that he attempted Butcide, and after some time a&ered to enlist for a 
■oldier. At the expiration of two years, having gradually become reconciled 
to the young woman, he married her (in spite of her bastard child), and at a 
aubaequent time, being distressed for money, he appeared befora the whole 
Biaembled select vestry, and requested the loan of iOt., offering the weekly 
pay his wife received, for her bostard child, to the parish officers as security 
for the repayment of the money advanced. This man, whose feelings were 
at one time so acute that he could not beat to live — not because he was dis- 
graced, but because she was. — now stood before the essembled board of the 
respectable members of the parish, and without a blush or the apparent oon- 
Bcbusness of shame, made his wife's disgrace a matter of bargain. £vcry 
iustonce of bastardy jg an instance of the demoralizing effects ofthe bastardy 
Uwi." 
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come to our parisb to inquire for bad characters against whom 
charges are made. The police-officers are well acquainted with 
their characters. It is the worst characters who genetEtlly raise 
tumults. They repeatedly tell me, tliat, by being sent to Bride- 
well, thev are sure of getting plenty of food, and snail be sent out 
with clothes. I do not" know what clothes are given to them 
there ; but I have frequently seen them better dressed when they 
came out of prison than they were when they were sent in. They 
frequently dare me to send them to Bridewell. There is no diffe- 
rence between the girls and the men ; except that, of the two, the 
giris are the worst. ' 

Mr. Drouet, the governor of Lambeth workhouse, stated, — 
" The great want at present is, as I conceive, the means of a 
proper classification. We have the worst of characters in the 
house, which, in lact, constantly serves as a hiding-place for 
thieves ; we have, I dare say, thirty thieves, all of whom have 
been in prison for robberies end various offences, and who, we 
have reason to believe, commit depredations whenever th^ are 
at large. It is a common occurrence to have inquiries made tor 
particular characters at the workhouse, in consequence of oEfences 
supposed to have been committed by them. We also have, pep- 
haps, from twenty to thirty prostitutes in the house. These, 
the worst characters, can always speak with the best cha- 
rocters; and the ibrms of the house allow us no means of pre- 
veniingit. Wt^ cannot prevent the thief speaking to the young 
lad, oi" keep the prostitute from the young girl who has not been 
corrupted. There is, unhappily, a strong disposition on the part 
of such characters to bring others to the same condition. I hare 
overheard a prostitute say to a young girl, ' You are good-look- 
ing; what do you stay in here fort you might get plenty of 
money;' and point out to her the mode. Last October, as an 
experiment, we sent off eight girls to Van Diemcn's Land : they 
were all brought up as workhouse children, and were incorrigible 
prostitutes. 1 have evidence that seven of these girls were all 
corrupted by the same girl, named Maria Stevens. Every one of 
these girls had been in prison for depredations. One of them hod 
been three times tried for felonies, having robbed the persons 
with whom she was in service. Such was the influence which 
this girl had over them, that they would not consent to go until 
she consented, nor would they be separated from her, and she 
formed the eighth of the party. The <dd thieves teach the boys 
their ways : a few months ago I took one thief before a maD;istratB 
for having given lessons to the workhouse boys, whom ne had 
assembled about him, how to * star ihe glaze,' as they call it ; that 
is, how to take panes of glass out of shop-windows without bcsHk^ 
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ing thelD, or making aav noiae. In so large a workhouse oa owfs 
the youth are never without ready instruotora in iniquitous prao- 
tices. In the §pring many of the workhouse boys discnai^ uiem- 
Belves, and live during the rest of the year, we have reason to 
believe, in no other waye Ihan dishonestly : we know it in this 
way, that tbo moat frequent circumstance under which we bear 
of them is, of their being in prison for offences : but th&y do not 
care a rush for the prisons ; for they always aayj ' We live as well 
there as in the workhouse." " 

Mr. Mott, the contractor, in giving evidence on the means of 
employing paupers in the workhouse, alleges, as one of the great 
obstacles, the constant liability to depredation. 

"Even in these employments, liowever*, we are sutneot to con- 
tinual losses from mismanagement or de[vedatioD. One man we 
lately prosecuted at the sessions for stealing filly-one shirts, which 
be was entrusted to lake home, and he was sentenced to seven 
years' transportation, which, by tlie way, I may observe, wa^ a 
promotion to a place where be would obtain more food, if not 
more comfort, than in the workhouse. 

" Are you sure of that ? 

'' I am sure, from oonversations which I have bad on the sub- 
ject with the superintendent of convicts, that the oonvict receives 
more bread a-day than the pauper. Indeed, it is notorious at 
Gosport, where I have heard it descanted upon by many of the 
inhabitaots, that the convicts receive one ounce of meat per d^ 
more than the soldiers set to guard them, I heard at Gosport, 
that the convicts being told to do something which they did not 
like, one of them exclaimed, in the presence of the military guard, 
' What next, I wonder ! d — n it, we shall soOn be as bad oflT as 
soldiers.' The convicts ridicule the soldiers ; uid I have myself 
seen a convict hold »ip some food to the guard, saying, ' Soldier, 
will you have a bit ?' Yet the operation of this system in gaok 
and workhouses was pointed out years ago, aod it still continues. 
The convict's labour is proportionably slight. 

" Do you find this state of things, as to punishment, re-aot upon 
the workhouse ? 

" Decidedly so ; and most mischievously as to discipline and 
management. The paupers are well aware that there is, in fact, 
no punishment for them. From the conv^vition I have bad with 
convicts, it is clear, that confinement in a prison, or even trans- 
portation to the hulks, is not much dreaded. ' We are better fed,* 
I have heard them say, ' have better clothes, and more comfortabke 
lod^ng, than we could obtain from our labour;' and the greatest, 

* SMqntrHHSi, Sto. , 
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in fact almost only, punishment they appear to dread, is being 
deprived of female intercourse. Some months since, three young 
women (well-known prostitutes) applied for relief at Lambeth 
workhouse; and, upon being refused, two of them immediately 
broke the windows. On the moment, the three were given into 
custody to the police ; but recollecting that only tico were guilty 
of breaking the windows, the beadle was sent to state the fact, and 
request from the overseer that the innocent person might be dis- 
charged : she, however, declared that she would not be separated 
from her companions, and immediately returned to the house and 
demolished two or three more windows to accomplish her desire." 

Mr, Benj. Hewett, keeper of the workhouse of St. Andi'ew's, 
Holbom above Bars, and St. Geoi^e the Martyr, states, — 

" I have constant evidence before me that the diet in our 
bouse is as good as the majority of labouring men with families 
can procure for themselves when in work. I believe that the 
poor in our workhouse live as well as many of the rale-payers. 
It operates as a powerful stimulus to persons to come into the 
house. I also see constantly, that many of the labouring classes, 
having found out that the parish living is no frightful thing, spend 
all they can. They do not care to save anything for a rainy day; 
they have no thoughts of the morrow, for they are well aware, 
that when the rcuny day comes, they will be sure to get relief, or 
admittance to a place of comfort superior to anvfhing their irre- 
gular conduct has allowed them to inhabit Bad character or 
conduct will not occasion their relief to he forfeited. We have 
now about one hundred bad characters in the house, many of 
whom have been the frequent inmates of prisons, 

" What is the discipline which you enforce in your workhouse 
upon these characters, or have you any specific discipUne ? 

" There is great difficulty in managing the refractory paupers, in 
consequence of the ameliorated condition of the inmates of gaols, 
where the allowance of bread is greater than in the workhouses. 
Many of them have told me, 'Oh, we do not care about the 
prison ; that's where we want to go ; we get more bread there 
than we can here, and the allowauce of meat is the same.' Those 
who do not say this, prove by their demeanour that they are well- 
persuaded it is so. 

" Have you ever known of any inquiry having been made into 
the mode of living of independent labourers, with the view of 
determining by the comparison, what should be the mode of diet 
of paupers? 

" I nave never known any inquiry of thb kind made by any 
governors or directors under whom I have acted. I think it 
would be of great importance, that the condition of labouring 
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people sbould be taken into account, and that a general uni- 
formity of diet should be established in all the parishes. An 
uniformity of diet would prevent a large proportion of the paupers 
shifting about, and great expense of libgation. It is most im- 
portant, too, to diminish the inducement to labouring people 
coming into the workhouse : and hence the diet should be for able 
and refractory men, on the lowest possible scale. The progresa 
of pauperism would be abated by proper regulations ; and I am 
certain that the expense of the present paupers maintained by the 
parishes might be reduced one-quarter for such classes. Similar 
attention to the diet of prisoners in prisons is requisite, as I con- 
ceive, to enable us to maintain disinpUne in workhouses. 

" What influence has your diet and general mode of maintain- 
ing paupers had upon me rising generation of paupers, or the 
paupers' children ? 

"Many of them have left the workhouse with great reluctance. 
Theyhave frequently cried on leaving it; and I have known 
them come back to it, when they have been sent out on liking to 
be apprenticed to respectable persons. They have been dissa- 
tisfied with the treatment which those respectable people gave 
them, as compared with the workhouse treatment. The proposed 
master has said to me, ' I cannot keep the child, for he seems so 
unhappy, that it is of no use keeping him.' About two years 
ago we reduced the diet of the unworthy paupers, amongst which 
is included the gi'eater portion of the able-bodied. Previous to 
that time, girls for whom we got places in service were careless 
about keeping them, as they told their employers that they lived 
well in the workhouse, and had not so much, to do. The girls 
having thus thrown themselves out of work, were invariably 
taken into the workhouse again, on the recommendation of the 
magistrates, to keep them from running the streets. Even now 
instances of similar misconduct happen, but by no means so 
frequently. The diet is not at present so low as it might be for 
these classes." 

Mr, Huish, the assistant-overseer of the populous parish of 
St. George's, Southwark, states — 

" It is astonishing that we are so quiet in our workhouse, from 
what I have heard of the keep of persons in prisons, which is 
better even than of persons in the workhouses. A short time 
ago a man named Abbot was refused the amount of out-door 
relief which he claimed ; we told him, ' We cannot give you 
what you want.' He said that ' He must and Kould have it,' 
We told him he must get work ; he said be could not get 
work, and would not seek work, he would sooner go into pri- 
son, 1 told him that if he did not take care he would get 
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hito prison: ' Yoii have been in prison already,' said I, 'and you 
would hardly wish to go there again ?' ' Indeed I don't care,' 
said he ; ' I can live better there than I can anywhere out of pri- 
son. 'But if yon go on in this way yo\i will get transported.' 
* You are mistaken,' said he, ' if yoii suppose I care for being 
transported. I know well enough that if I am, I shall be better 
taken care of, and shall live like a gentleman.' He proved that 
he did not care for a prison, for he conducted himself bo out- 
rageously, that we were compelled to take him before a magis- 
trate, who committed him to Brixton. This was the fourth or 
fifth time he had been at Brixton on our account This man had 
been brought up as a mechanic, in a branch in which, had he 
been a man of good character, he might now obtain good wages. 

" Now this case, with others, affords an instance of what might 
he done by workhouse discipline. Mr. Hayes, who farms the paupers 
of several parishes, is a very intelligent man, his mode of action 
ie, to give the refractory hard work, and a spare diet. Hte will 
place a man by himself, with nothing but a dead wall before him : 
he then puts in his hands a certain quantity of oakum, and tells 
him, " When you have picked that your dinner will be ready for 
you, and not till then." We sent this man to Mr. Hayes, but ha 
soon got tired of it and left it, and we heard no more of him. 
This morning I met him coming in the direction of Billingsgate, 
with a basket of fish on his head, and apparently in an honest 
employment. We sent three refractory boys to this occupation, 
and two out of the three preferred going to sea." 

Mr. Chesterton, the able governor of the House of Correction 
for Middlesex, made at my request, some inquiries into this sub- 
ject. He stated to me— "I have made inquiries, and caused 
inquiries to be made of persons, as to their comparative condi- 
tions as independent and free labourers, as paupers, and as 
inmates of the prison. Some of them had been porlei-s, others 
common labourers ; they were all of them strong, able-bodied 
men, who would probably have the means of earning good wages 
for labourers of their condition. They seemed to consider that 
the allowance of food in the prison and in the workhouse was 
much the same in point of quantity. Two or three (out of about 
thirty, of whom inquiries were made) said tliat they found the 
prison allowance the beat. They all acknowledged tnat they do 
leas work and get better food as prisoners than as independent 
labourers t but taking into accoimt the irksomeness of the work, 
and the restrictions of the prison, they said that they would rather 
be independent labourers, if they could get regular work at a 
shilling a-day. Generally, they appeared to consider that they 
could live up<Mi a shilling a-day a» free labourers. The restric- 
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tions in the workhousiss in which they had been, were less than 
those in our prison, and they mostly preferred the workhouse." 

This prison, fitwn what I have heard of it, I believe to be in 
many respects one of the best managed prisons in the metropolis. 
I'he statement of the prisoners will of course be received quantum 
valeat. 

■ It is a popular opinion, that " poverty is the mother of crime," 
6r, in other words, that our gaols are filled by " the distress of the 
times," and not unfreqiiently by the difficulty of obtaining parochial 
relief. Previously, and subsequently to my acceptance of the 
post of assist ant -commissioner, I have paid much attention to the 
subject of the connexion of pauperism with crime, and I can state 
that evidence is at variance with the popular opinion. The fol- 
lowing IS an extract from the evidence of Mr. Wontner, the bene- 
volent governor of Newgate : — 

" Of the criminals who came under your care, what proportion, 
so far as your experience will enable you to state, were by the 
immediate pressure of want impelled to the commission of crime? 
By want is meant, the absence of the means of subsistence, and 
not the want arising from indolence and an impatience of steady 
labour? — According to the best of my observation, scarcely one- 
eighth. This is my conclusion, not only from my observations in 
the office of governor of this gaol- where we see more than can 
be seen in court of the state of each case, but from six years' ex- 
perience as one of the marshals of the city, having the direction 
of a large body of the police, and seeing more than can be seen 
by the governor of a prison. 

■ " Of the ci-iminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by 
the immediate pressure of want, what proportion, according to the 
best of your experience, were previously reduced to want by heed- 
lessness, indolence, and not by causes beyond the reach of cotn- 
mon prudence to avert? — When we inquire into the olasB of cases 
to which the last answer refers, we generally find that the crimi- 
nals have had situations and profitable labour, but have lost them 
in consequence of indolence, inattention, or dissipation, or habitual 
drunkenness, or association with bad females. If we could tho- 
roughly examine the whole of this class of cases, I feel confident 
that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the whole class of 
cases brought here are free from imputation of misconduct, or can 
be said to result entirely from blameless want. The cases of juve- 
nile offenders, from nine to thirteen years of age, arise partly from 
the diflliculty of obtaining employment for chUdren of those ages, 
partly from the want of tbe power of superintendence of parents, 
who, being in employment themselves, have not the power to look 
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after thair children ; and in a far greater prop<Hlioa from the 
criminal n^lect and example of parents. 

" Does any, and what proportion of the average numher of 
criminab who pass through your gaol consist of paupers receiving 
parochial assistance at the time of the commission of the offence? 
— Perhaps one-forlieth : I might aay, not one-fiftieth." 

Mr. Chesterton states, " I directed a very intelligent yardsman, 
and one who had never, I believe, wilfully misled me, to inquire 
into the habits and circumstances of all in the yard (60 prisoners), 
and the result was that he could not point out one who appeared 
to have been urged by want to commit theft. It appears that, in 
the houses of correction, the proportion of prisouers who have 
been paupers is more numerous than in the other gaols. 

Mr. Richard Gregory, the treasurer of Spitalfields parish, who 
for several years distinguished himself by his successful exertions 
for the prevention of crime within that district, was asked — 

" We understand you have pajd great attention to the state 
and prevention of crime ; can you give us any information as to 
the connection of crime with pauperism? — I can state from expe- 
rience that they invariably go tc^ether. 

" But do poverty — meaning unavoidable and irreproachable 
poverty — and crime invariably go together 7 — That is the material 
distinction. In the whole course of my experience, which is of 
twenty-five years, in a very poor neighbourhood, liable to changes 
subjecting tne industrious to very great privations, I remember hut 
one soUtaiy instance of a poor but industrious man out of employ- 
ment stealing any thing. I detected a working man stealing a 
small piece of bacon ; — he burst into tears, and said it was his 

!>overty, and not his inclination, which prompted him to do this ; 
or he was out of work, and in a state of starvation, 

" Then are we to understand, as the result of your experience, 
that the great mass of crime in your neighbourhood has always 
arisen from idleness and vice, rather than from the want of em- 
ployment ? — Yes, and this idleness and vicious habits are increased 
and fostered by pauperism, and by the readiness with which the 
able-bodied can obtain from parishes allowances and food without 
labour." 

The eflfects of the system are increased in particular districts by 
distress, but I have not found that they are averted by prosperity. 
It may not be improper to observe in this place, that in America, 
where many of the circumstances which are here urged as specifics 
against the malady, such as high wages, and the hberal distribu- 
tion of land to those who are dispose to labour in cultivating it, 
are in operation, the poor-law system is attended with similar 
efiects. 
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By the report of the secretary of state of New York, Fehniary 
9, 1824, it appears that in the state of New York — 

One peiBon ia - - 220 is a pauper. 

MaBsachuBetts, one in - 68 

Connecticut, one in - - 150 

New Hampshire, one in - 100 

Delaware, one in - - 227 

In a report made in the year 1825, from a committee on the 
poor-laws, which sat at Philadelphia, I find the following passages 
expressive of the conclusions of the committee : — 

" Upon the whole, your committee are convinced that the effect 
of a compulsory provision for the poor is to increase the number of 
paupers, — ^to entail an oppressive burden on the country, — to 
promote idleness and licentiousness among the labouring classes — 
and to afford relief to the profligate and abandoned, which ought 
to be bestowed on the virtuous and industrious alone. That the 
poor-laws have done away the necessity for private charity — that 
they have been onerous to the community, and every way injurious 
to Uie morab, comfort, and independence of that class for whose 
benefit they were intended. That no permanent alleviation of the 
evils of the system can rationally be expected from the erection of 
poor-houses, or from any other similar expedient; and that the 
only hope of effectual rehel^ is the speedy and total abolition of the 
system itself. In this country, where there are no privileged 
orders, where aU classes of society have equal rights, and where 
our population is far from being so dense as to press upon the 
means of subsistence, it is indeed alarming to find the increase of 
pauperism progressing with such rapidity." * * * '. y/^^ ^j.^ 
fast treading in the footsteps of England." 

In the fourth report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 
6th edition, p. 252, there is the following passage on the subject, 
inserted under the head " Connexion of Pauperism with Crime :" 

" This is a subject, too, which we have introduced in this part 
of our report, because we have become acquainted with the evils 
of it in consequence of what we have seen in Massachusetts. The 
state of Massachusetts appropriates, and has done it for many 
years, about 50,000 dollars annually as a state, besides what is 
done in the towns, for the support of paupers. In some of the 
larger towns, the places where they are kept are so constructed and 
managed that the poor-houses are most corrupt and corrupling. 
They are nearly as injurious in their influence as the old peniten- 
tiaries — not in the arts of mischief, but in the low and corrupting 
vices. There is sometimes not even a separation of the sexes. We 
might specif large and extensive establishments, which are now 
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what the old alms-house in Boston was a fetr years ago. And we 
could give a detail of fects, which have been ascertained from 
careful examination of witnesaea, to which we can only atli^^e in 
this place, on account of the character of these facts. Suffice it to 
say, that they are such as to demsmd immediate attention from the 
towns and the state. The people of the towns would not counte- 
nance such things, if they were known, and the state would not 
appropriate its thousands anaually for the support of establish- 
ments, which are nuisances as much as the old state prison. They 
are nurseries of vice; they are sometimes introductory to, and 
sometimes receptacles from, the prison ; there is often an alternation 
from alms-house to prison, and from prison to alms-house. We 
have not stated the facts in detail whicn are known to us, nor sliall 
we do it in this place and at this time ; but if the character of the 
establishment is not altered, from which these facts are gathered, 
they will be exposed in their naked depravity. Publicity will 
correct the evils, if other means fail." 

Mr. Edward Livingston, in his able introduction to the pro- 
posed penal code for Louisiana, recommending the establishment 
of a house of industry, says that, instead of confining the atten- 
tion of the legislature, as has been hitherto done, to the means for 
the punishment of crimes already committed — 

" I draw the attention of the legislature to the means of prevent- 
ing them, by provisions bearing upon pauperbm, mendicity, idle- 
ness, and vagrancy, the great sources m those offences which send 
the greatest numbers to our prisons. 

"Political society owes perfect protection to all its members, in 
their persons, reputation and property j and it also owes neces- 
sary subsistence to all who cannot procure it for themselves. Penal 
laws to suppress offences are the consequences of the first obliga- 
tion; those for the relief of pauperism, of the second; these two 
are closely connected, and when poverty is relieved and idleness 
punished, whenever it assumes the garb of necpssity, and presses 
on the ftind that is destined for its relief, the property and persons 
of the more fortunate classes will be found to have acquired a 
security that, tn the present state of things, cannot exist. 

" This truth has attracted the attention of moat civilized nations, 
but always making the law of pauperism a distinct branch of le- 
gislation, never connecting it with penal jurisprudence, with which 
It has so intimate a connexion, has given birth to more bad theory 
and ruinous practice, than any other question in government" 

With the view of judging oMhe strength of the influence upon 
the labouring population of the mismanagement of workhouses 
and prisons, I have endeavoured to obtain detailed information 
as to the mode of livmg of agricultural labourers. In attempting 
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to malcBpetsonal inquiries of the labourers in .the districts which 
I have visited/ rfoUnd them regard me with so much suipicion, 
that it becanfe 'necessary to obtain the information by means of 
persons with whom they were familiar. "This suspicion," an 
informast observed', T " ought not to be surprised at, as the inde- 
pendent labourers really, believ^e^ that mischief commonly fol- 
lowed even well-intentioned interference with their aShirs by the 
gentry, and they (the independent labourers,) did not like to be 
treated as ' poor,' or as persons to he taken isrv of like paupers." 
I have succeeded in obtaining many acoounts of their modes of 
living and expenditure in diffSrent places. The following accounts 
of the actual incomes and expenditures of three agricultural fa- 
milies near Newbury approximate very nearly to the ordinary 
expenditures of families of agricultural labourers : — 

A jnan, his wife, and six cbildreu, recuve amongBt them 13i, 64-, 
which is thus expended at the grocer's shop, paying one week under 
the other : — 

t. d. 
7 gallons of bread 9 11 

1 lb. of n^ar 6 

Soz.Dftea 8 

Soap 4 

Candles .0 4 

Salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, &c> 2 . 

2 lbs. of bacon 1 4 

13 S 

A man, his wife, and four children under two years of age, receive in 
wages 9s. and a gallim loaf from the pansh weekly, and live rent ftee 
in a parish cottage :— 

5 gallon loaves 5 l^- 

1ft. of lard 9 

loz. oftea 4 

ilU^BUgar. 2 

3 &g$<M 

Soap and candle 03 

i lb. of bacon 4{ 

I lb- of butter 6 

8 9 

A man, hi* wife, and three children, without pansh relief; the man 
earns lOi. a week when in full employment; but occasional want of 
work reduces the earnings of himself and his wife together to 1 1«.— 



ill 
In 
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i bushel of flour per weeic, present price ... 4 

I lb. of candles ditto ... 3^ 

X lb. of BOBp ditto ... 4 

Clothiag Society • . . 5 

Needles, thread, &c 6 

Butter, tea, aad augar 1 

Firing per year £3 

Kent, including bo|ise«i>dJ ^ ^ (this « cheap.) 
i of an acre of land .J *■ '^ ' 

Purchase of pig .... I "I 

Shoes for the family . . 2 6 

8 t3 
Making, within a Jnction, of weekly expenditure . 3 If 

9 81 
From these and several accounts from shopkeepers as to the 
quantity of goods which they supply lo classes of persons, it 
appears that, supposing the children of the honest labourer eat 
meat, the quantity consumed by each individual does not, on an 
average, exceed four ounces. each week. If the head of the family 
consumes more, the children must eat less. Where higher wages 
are obtained, it appears, from the statements of the shopkeepers, 
that the labourers do not purchase -a lai^er proportion of solid 
food *. The excess of meat consumed yearly in the small parish 

* Onintiuiry into the modes of life of the labourinfF classes, I found soma 
of them, with comparatively high wages, living in wretchedness, whilst others, 
with less wages, live in respectability and comfort. The effect of economj 

is more strikingly narked on comparinK the condition of persons of other 
classes, such, for instance, as merchants or lawyers' clerks, with salaries of 
90/. or 6U/. a-year, with the condition of mechanics eanunjr from 30*. to 40t. 
a-week. The one will bo comparatively well lodged, well fed, and respect- 
able in appearance, whilst the other hves in a hovel, is badly clothed, and, in 
appearance as welt as in reality, squalid and miserable. Many instances 
occur where a clergyman, or an officer on half-pay, maintains a family on 
less than 100/. per annum. Mechanics who, dunng nine months in th« 
year, earn from 50«. to 31. a-week in the metropolis, are frequently in the 
workhouse with their families durine the winter months. In the course of 
my inquiries as to the condition of the working, classes, a grocer residing in 
the metropolis, in a neighbourhood chietly inhabited by tiie lower class of 
Inhourers, observed, that they are the worst domestic economists, and that if 
they had the intelligence, they had the means of greatly raising their own 
condition. He stated to me that the working men habitually purchase of him 
the smallest quantities of the commodities they want. They come every day, 
for example, lor a quarter of an ounce of tea for breakfast. This ^ey do 
though in regular employment, and receivins their wages weekly. To esti- 
mate their loss on this mode of purchasing, be pointed out, that in a pound 
of tea they have to pay him, Ut, for the labour of weiebing sixty-four 
quantities instead of one. To this bss might he added ^eir own loss of 
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of St. Gilee, in Reading, beyond the full allowance to adults in 
Lambeth parish, has been shown to be 4500 pounds. From 
hence it appears that the excess beyond a profuse allowance — 
the mere waste by 62 paupers — in that small parish would suffice 
as a year's supply of four ounces of meat per week each to 346 in- 
dependent agricultural labourers, or to 86 families of four persons 
in each ; or that these 62 inmates of this workhouse (one-third 

time in running to and fro sixty-fcut times to the shop instead of onet. adly, 
For the additional quantity of paper used in wrapping up the tea. llie paper 
which will wrap up a pound of tea will only wrap up sixteen quarter ounces ; 
consequently the purchaser of sixty-four quarter ounces must pay extra for 
the wrappers of forty-eight quarter ounces. Altogether, he considers that 
the labouring man pays not less than 6d. a pound, or the vcdue of a pound 
or a pound and a half of meat extra, for every pound of the low-priced tea he 
purchases. Nor is this the only loss. He is accustomed to consume the 



whole quantity purchased, though a less quantity might often suffice ; all goes 
into the pot; as he will not leave, or, as he calls it, "waste,'' so small a quan- 
tity. And so it is with all other commodities. A pint of beer, for instance, 
is seat for, when two'thirds of a pint would sufBce ; a pint not being suffi- 
cient, an extra pint is sent for, when a third or two-thirds of a pint would 
have served. Persons of the middle ranks calculate better, and make larger 
purchases, and thus " make their inoney go farther," and are more econo- 
mical in the use of commodities. Formerly, a very large proportion of the 
agricultiural labourers could only obtain their supplies of tea and other com- 
modities hy gung four or five miles distant, and the purchases were ell made 
on the market'day, oronce in the week ; and to this circumstance — this 
compulsory frugahty — it was attributable that the agricultural labourer often 
lived as well, or better, on less wages than the labourer in towns. But small 
shops have been established in the villages, and have led the agriculturists to 
adopt the improvident practices of the labourers in towns, with this addition, 
that in the country the small shopkeepers give credit. The facility of obtain- 
ing parochial relief renders the agricultural labourers improvident Many of 
them do not pay, and the shopkeeper endeavours to make up his loss by bis 
charges on those who are loss improvident. It is a matter of extensive 
commaint that the agricultural labourers have now got themselves into the 
hands of the small shopkeepers, and pay from 25 to 30 per cent more for the 
goods purchased in the improvident manner described. It may be observed, 
that the circumstance of their not having displayed any management with 
respect to the commodities purchased at the chandler's shop, affiirds some 
presumption as to their habituaLwant of self-control with respect to the com- 
modities supplied from the beer-shops. And the best witnesses declare that 
this improvidence is fostered, and the probability of amendment excluded, by 
the system of giving relief to the able-bodied labourers. Mr. MotI, and other 
witnesses, who have had much experience in maintaining considerable 
numbers, attest the correctness of the rule^that hy adding rent and 20 
per cent, as the retailer's profit on commodities, an estimate may be made 
of the expense at which a single person may live, in the same manner that a 
number are kept in a workhouse, or in a community of any sort, where 
the commodities are purchased at wholesale prices. Thus, if at any place, 
as at Gos port workhouse, the able-bodied paupers are clothed and fed better 
than most labouring men, at an expense of 2«. 6d. per head, allowing 6d. for 
the retkUei'B piofiti and 1'. for nnt, the allowiuioe to enable an out-door 
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of them ohUdren) cooBumed, in thirteen weekly as much meat as 
738 agricultural Ubouiws are enabled to obtain in the suae time 
by their labour. 

The following is the copy of the dietary of the poor-house of 
St. Mary's parish, Reading : — 



ttaJloftlieirMk 


inui. 


Meal. 


VtV^Mm 


OhMH 


B«r. 


ft«d»,... 

TundRf . . 
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Saturday . . 
■ ToUl . . 
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lb. 
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4 
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8 

8 
3 

a 
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3 




4 


3 


I 9 


21 



The diet for females and children is exactly the same, except that 
the beer is only ten pints and a half per week, instead of twenty -one. 
The child has its ten pints and a half of beer and its two pounds 
and ■ quarter of meat, and its aeven pounds of bread, ftc, weekly. 
In one of the parishes no meat whatever is allowed to the children, 
who nevertheless enjoy excellent health. la the course of an 
examination of one ol the London workhouses, where an exces- 
sive allowance of meat is made, one of the young able-bodied 
paupers was asked whether they had a sufficient allowance df 
food 7 His reply was that, they had not. He was asked what 
quantity of meat would suffice i Ha replied that he thought h« 
could eat two pounds of meat a day. Haring bean bred up in a 
workhouse, with a stomach habituated in infancy to the diet of an 

E super to live in the same manner would be 41. per veek. If the al- 
>«anc«a in aid of nageB ara tcied by this rule, it will be found that a 
large proportion of tbem are in error, to the oxtmt of 1 QO pic tent. I have 
found none that were in error lew thao about 10 per OMit. The errwa Imvo 
not a little been fostered hy the mischiovoua applicatioB of the word "poor" 
to independent or self-KupporlinK Ubouren, as ireU ai to idle and dapraodent 

SBupera. The witnegses repreieo^ that gentlenMn, when endeavourinK to 
elermiDe what wage* should be given to " the poor,'' have had the fonaer 
clats in viuv, when it vu onlr tLe laUer (law which enam within ,tfa«ir 
ptoviikce. 
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adult, it is scarcely aurpmiDg that, wbm he became an adult, he 
had a cravine and aeapadtyfora much larger allowance of bod. 
" But judge,' said a witness, " what must be the effect of such a 
diet upon the child of an agricultural labourer, who has never 
been permitted to taste meat 7 " It appears, from all the evidence, 
as might be expected from classes whose range of mental pleasures 
is not enlarged by education, that they avail themselves of sen- 
sual gratifications with the greatest avidity, and that variations in 
diet exercise a most powerful influence over them. One ounce 
of meat a day more or less makes all the difference between a 
" good " and a " bad parish," or a parish that will be sought or 
avoided by the regular paupers, 

I have thought it advisable to avail myself of an opportunity of 
examining the correctness of the statement made by Mr. Mott 
with respect to the relative diet of convicts and paupers. I find 
that the convicts' superiority is understated. 

The fare and general condition of the independent labourers in 
the country about Gosportis stated in the evidence of Mr. Drouet 
already quoted. The following dietary of the Gosport workhouse 
is believed to be nearly as low as tnat of an independent la- 
bourer : — 

WEEEI.T AIiLOWANCE. MEK. WOMEN. ' cniLDREN. 

Ibi. ol. Ibi. 01. Ibi. oi. 

Bread >, . 5 0.48.36 

Meat . . . 1 . lli^ . U 7 

Vegetables . . 8 12 , 7 11 .56 

Pudding . . 12 . 10 . 8 

Cheese . . 10 . 7^ . 5 

Soup end Broth . 5 pinU . S^ pints . 8 pints. 

Gruel, or Milk Porridge 14 pinU . 10^ pinls . 7 pints. 

The following is the dietary of the Gosport house of correctiort, 
as stated in the Gaol Returns for 1831, p. 101 : — 

Gosport Bridewell and House of Correction. 
Beit bread, daily li lb. . . weekly 10^ lbs. 

Meat weekly 1 

Soup from ditto 

Potatoes weekly ^ gallon. 

By the warrant for the pay of the army, clause 13, it is pro- 
vided that— 

" Soldiers at home, when in barracks or in stationary quarter*, 
shall be supplied with bread and meat after the rate of three- 
quarters of a pound of meat"— [». e. uncooked]— " and one ponnd 
of bread a day for each man> the cost thereof being paid by a 
itoppage not eicoMdiiig sixfcace a. day Erom ths swier ■ fitjr. 
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but if the cost of the bread and meat shall exceed sixpence, the 
excess shall be charged against the public." 

The following is a copy of the 2l8t article of the " Instructions 
to the Superintendent of Convicts in England," issued from the 
office of the Secretary of State for the Home Departnaent : — 

" A daily allowance of provisions is to bo issued to the convicts 
according to the following scheme of diet ; a copy of which is to 
be kept constantly hung up upon eacli deck, so that the convicts 
may always know what tliey are entitled to receive: — 
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" You are to use every possible means to prevent convicts from 
selling any part of their allowance one to another, or to any other 



person, 






you 8 



I to be careful that no other tlian standard 



weights and measures are used." 

Here, within one small locality, we find the honest labourer the 
lowest in point of condition ; the indolent paiiper the next step 
above him; the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent the 
next step above the pauper, and nearly approaching to the con- 
dition, in point of food, of the soldier ; and the convicted felon 
rising far above the soldier, the petty delinquent, the pauper, or 
the industrious labourer. But it appears to be true, as declared 
by the refractory paupers, who proclaim their independence of all 
regulation, that if^they get themselves transported for some more 

fievous delinquency, that they will receive even better treatment, 
was informe« by witnesses in Berkshire that several of the 
agricultural labourers who had been transported for rioting had 
written home letters to their friendSf stating that they had never 
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before lived so well, and soliciting that their femilies might be 
sent over to them. I caused application to be made at the colonial 
office for the dietaries of the convicts abroad, when I received 
the fallowing extract from the Hobart Town Calendar, for the 
year 1829, under the head of " Assigned Servants ; " — 

" By a Government notice, lOi lbs. of meat, lOJ lbs. of flour, 
7 oz, sugar, 3^ oz. soap, and 2 oz. of salt, are laid down as the 
week's provision for an adult male servant; the supply of tea or 
tobacco being discretionary. The master is also required to fur- 
nish his servant at the rate of two suits of slop-clothing, 3 pair 
of stock-keeper's boots, 4 shirts, and a cap or hat, per annum. 
Also the use of a bed, 2 blankets, and a rug; all wriicb are the 
property of the master. These being suppliA, the Government 
disapproves the supply of money to the prisoner, under any cir- 
cumstances, 

" Female convicts are allowed, upon the same authority, 5Jlba. 
of meat, 8j lbs. of flour, 2 oz. of tea, ^ lb. sugar, 2 oz. soap, 
1 J oz. salt, per week. The annual allowance of clothing being 

1 cotton gown, 2 bed gowns, 3 shifts, 2 flannel petticoats, 2 stuff 
petticoats, 3 pair of shoes, 3 calico caps, 3 pair of stockings, 

2 neckerchiefs, 3 check aprons, and a bonnet, not exceeding in 
the whole cost 71. ; also a bed, as supplied to males." 

In the comparison of the dietaries, some allowances must be 
made for the want of completeness in the details, as to the strength 
of tile beer and other liquids forming part of them ; but these are 
generally proportioned to the comparative magnitude of the allon- 
ances of solid food. The general effect of particular modes of 
living and gradation of dietaries may be best proved by the decla- 
rations and conduct of those who have tried them all. 

In consequence of the inquiries I have made on this subject, 
many of the inmates of the workhouses have been questioned as 
to their experience. Mr. Hewett, the master of the workhouse of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, and St. George the Martyr, made separate 
and close inquiries of several of the paupers in that house who 
had been in various prisons, and workhouses, and on board the 
hulks. He has furnished me with several dietaries made upfront 
the statements of the paupers, and I find that th^ correspond 
very accurately with the dietaries set forth in the official returns. 
From the statements and admissions of the paupers, it appeared 
that they usually knew to an ounce the dietaries of the metropo- 
litan prisons, and the hulks, and of many of the workhouses, of 
which some one amongst them had made trial. One of the 
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paupers, named William Philby, a stout able-bodied msD, (with 
the exception that he had a club foot,) had been fiiteen timea in 
the House of Correction for variouB misdemeanours. He also 
acknowledged that he had received relief from the parishes of 
St. James, Clerkenwell; Chelsea; Betbnal Green; St Giles, 
Bloomsbury; St. Dunstan, Fleet - street ; St. Andrew, Hol- 
born, above bars ; the Liberty of the Rolls ; Whitechapel ; St. 
Mary, Newington ; St. Andrew, Saffron-hill ; Kensington ; and 
St. George, Southwark. He had resided in all these work- 
houses ; he had lived ia one workhouse whilst he managed to get 
relief as an out-door pauper from others, and that too during the 
same week. He had also received " seta up," or grants of stated 
sums for stated periods, from the several parishes. He admitted 
that he had, at times, varied his occupation by stealing a little. 
One instance was mentioned, where, atler he had been liberated 
from an imprisonment for stealing a gentleman's great-coat, he 
went to the owner, and as a favour offered to let him have his 
own coat back a bargain. This pauper, after having received 
relief fraudulently from St. Georee's pariah, Southwark, during 
twelve years, was prosecuted by them, and his sentence was four 
months' imprisonment. This sentence, according to his own 
statement, transferred him from the workhouse, where, as an 
inmate on a. low diet, the allowance was only 134 oz. of food 
weekly, to a place where the allowance was 230 oz. From 
the statements of these persons, it appeared that the average 
dietaries of the workhouses in the metropohs was about 170 oz. 
of solid food, whilst in prisons the dietaries were from 200 oz. to 
280 oz. of solid food weekly. They admitted that the labour in 
the prisons was. very often little more than "mere exercise;" that 
they were alwap " very kindly" treated; but that, as they lived 
well enough in the workhouse, they preferred it, because they had 
more liberty there, and could get better society when they were 
out, " As to regular work," Phiiby said that he could at all times 
travel to any part of the country, and live better on the road than 
he could possibly do by hard labour. 

From the official returns it appears that nearly all the prison 
dietaries are twice as good as those of the agricultural labourers; 
and that many of them are much better than the workhouse 
dietaries. Although the able-bodied pauper does not generally 
receive so much solid food as the soldier, (he sometimes re- 
ceives much more,) the pauper is on the whole better kept, 
much better lodged, and does less work. The soldiers receive 
brown bread of the sort sold in the metropolis to valetudina- 
rians as " digestive bread." In no workhouse have I found 
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the paupera supplied with other than white or wheaten bread ; 
nor have I been able to learn that brown bread is used in any 
of the priaons. Mr. Hewett states that the convicts have held up 
some of their white bread to the soldiers in derision, using such 
expressions as " Look here ! Brown Tommy " (the name of 
soldiers' bread) " is good enough for you, but it will not do for 
us." As white bread is supposed to go much farther than the 
brown, the allowances to paupers ana convicts are in reality 
greater than they appear to be from the dietaries. 

The family of the pauper is much better kept than the family 
of the soldier. In very ffew poor-houaes have I found any dis- 
tinction made between the diet of the males and females. In the 
great majority of-lhe workhouses no distinction is made between 
the diet of the children and of the adults. From some of the 
official forms of contract for the transport of troops, it appears 
that females are allowed, sometimes, only one-half; but, usually, 
two-thirds the quantity allowed to the males ; and that children 
are only allowed one-half the quantity of females. The latter, 
probably, approaches to the natural demand for food, and indi- 
cates the prevalent extent of waste in the parochial management 
of the workhouses*. 

In most of the prisons one fare is allowed to those who are 
suspected or unconvicted, and another fare to those who ^re 
convicted, the latter having a much larger allowance of better 
food ; usually on the ground that, as they work, or as they may 
be called upon to work, they need more food. But the work is 
declared to be much less than that of the agricultural labourer, 
and such as the prisoners do not care for as soon as they become 
used to it. The prison work is only ten hours a day : the agri- 
cultural labourer works, on an average, twelve hours a day. In 
one instance, a reduction of an expensive diet of prisoners was 
tried, but it was effected chiefly by the substitution of a diet a very 
large proportion of which was liquid, for the previous diets con- 
sisting chiefly of solids, and the consequences were injurious. 
The health appears, on the whole, to be better in those places 

• It 18 very rarely that any pariah officer would venture to|enforce, or even 
to recommend, areduction of theEe miwbievoug allowances. The workhouse- 
keeper of a large parish stated to me in evidence — " I onee ordered one of 
the BttendantB on the paupers to pick up the crusts nhich he found lying 
about the dust and the places belonging to the females. In a few days he 
picked up about half a bushel of crusts which had been thrown away. I 
contrived that the guardians of the poor should see them, thinking it might 
suggest to them that the allowance was rather too high ; but it produced no 
effect, and I did not trouble myself again about the matter.'' 

s2 
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where the diet is moderate, than in those where it is more abun- 
dant. Mr. Hewett states that the reduction of diet mentioned 
by him, which was a reduction from a diet consisting of 169 oz. 
of solids weekly, to one of 134 oz., was productive of no had 
effects : the paupers maintained on the low diet were as well, 
if not better after than before the change ; and few of tliem, com- 
paratively to those who had been accustomed to live on a more 
fill! diet, suffered by the cholera. This witness and several others, 
in their evidence with relation to diet, call attention to the fact, 
that there are probably some millions of honest men in the three 
kingdoms by whom even brown brewl is never used as food ; 
that the greater part of Scotland is fed with oatmeal, and that 
Ii'eland is fed with potatoes. And the witnesses ask, are Irishmen 
a puny race ? Is the arm of the H ighlander found weak ? Is the 
lesson still to be held out to the honest and independent labourers, 
that the food they are content with is not good enough for indolent 
and vicious paupers, or even for felons ? 

The following table, drawn chiefly from official returns, will 
show more clearly, at a view, the comparative condition of each 
class, as to food, from the honest and independent labourer, to the 
convicted and transported felon. For better comparison, the 
whole of the meat b calculated as cooked. 
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THE SCALE. 

[. ThI IhHEPENDENT AoRtCUl.TDIUL Lasouker — 

According to the retunis of L&boureTs' Expenill- 
lure, Iney srs unable to gel, io the >hap« of 
Bolid food, more than an Bverogs alloiTBnce of 



Bread(daUy) 17 oi. = perwMk.. 119 
Bacon, pet week . . (4 01. 

Logs in cooking • 1 ., SolU FockI. 

_ 3 122 oz. 

II. Tub Soldieb— 

Bread (dailf) 16 oi. = peT«rak.. 112 
Ue>it . . 12 . . . 81 oz. 

Iioss in cooking ■ 28 ,, .„„ 

— SG 168 

III. The AuLE-BODiEti Faufir — 

Bread . . . . pn wmk. . 98 

Meat 31 oi. 

LoSB in cooking , 10 „ 

— 21 

Cheese 16 

Pudding 16 151 

In addition to the above, which is an averago alloK* 
BDce, the iaiDBtes of most wotkhousea huvc — 

Vegvtablea . . 48 oz. 

Saiip .... 3 quartl. 

Milk Fonidge . , 3 „ 

Table Berr , , 7 „ 
and many other eomforli. 

IV. TuE SusPBcTBu Thief — (See the Gaol Returni from LaaeaslLT) 

Breail .... pei week. . 112 

Heat 24 01. 

I/wa in cooking . • 8 „ 

— 16 

Oatmeal 40 

Bic 5 

Pee 4 

Chene 4 ISl 

Wiucheater 

Bread .... per week.. 192 

Meat 16 OS. 

Losain cookinc. . S„ 

11 203 

V TuE COHTICTEU ThIEP— 

Bread .... perweek.. 140 

Meat 56 oz. 

Loss in cooking. , 18 „ 

Scotch Barley 28 

Oatmeal 21 

Cheese 12 239 

VI. TOETlUHirORTEDTHIKl' 



104 lb"' ■neat per week = li 
Loss iu cooking . ! 



10)lb]. flour, which will increase, 
when made into bread . . . 218 330 
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It is declared by the great majority of the witnesses, that any 
barriers which the vigiOince, intelligence, and firmness of any 
parish ofiicer may interpose between the indolent or the vicious, 
and the comfortswhich the present system of norkhouse- manage- 
ment affords to the worst characters, are almost always broken 
down by the interference of the magistrates. It is only in one 
police establishment in the metropolis (hat the magistrates do not 
habitually interfere to order relief without reference to the cha- 
racter of the applicant. The chief clerk at the Mansion- House, 
when examined as to the practice of the city magistrates, was 
asked, " Do you order relief to known thieves if they apply for it ? 
— Yes, Sir, for we cannot let thera starve !" 

" Do you ever refuse to order relief to be given to prostitutes 
who declare they are in want of it ? — No, Sir ; can we let them 
starve because they are prostitutes ?" 

Parish ofBcers have, not unfrequently, been reproved by magis- 
trates at other offices for not promptly relieving characters whom 
those same magistrates have repeatedly committed to prison for 
felonies and various offences. But the magisterial decisions 
which have fixed on the parishes such numbers of the cha- 
racters as those described in the evidence already quoted, ap- 
pear usually to have been founded on the presumption, that 
calamitous consequences would ensue to the apphcant from 
the refusal to make the order prayed for. Several magis- 
trates have stated to me, that their position was really one o(ten 
of great difficulty, from which they would willingly be extricated ; 
that they feared they did much mischief by their interference; 
but they also feared that they would occasion much more mis- 
chief by refusing to interfere. It will have been seen, from the pre- 
ceding portions of evidence, on what state of general knowledge of 
the means and condition of the labouring classes, wages are fre- 
quently determined, and adjudications made on questions as to the 
allowances in Md of wages. Much of the other evidence appears 
to prove, that the practice in the appeal to the magistrate against 
the decision of the parish officers, is not such as to put him in 
possession of the evidence which may exist in each case to rebut 
the presumption on which the interference is usually founded. 
An overseer or a parish officer is compelled to act on evidence 
of which he is himself commonly the percipient witness and sole 
depository ; evidence, which, though sometimes slight, amounts 
to cogent proof when unanswered by other evidence on the part 
of the claimant. But in the usual mode of procedure, the parish 
officer is made a defendant; his testimony is shut out, and he is 
often treated as a delinquent, on the mere fact of the refusal to 
yield relief immediately that it has been applied for. Where 
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magistrotfiB have taken part in the proceedings of parochial 
boards, they have usually oonourred in their decisions ; the con- 
currence being founded on similar knowledge of the facts, which 
in their position as members of the board was Bimilarly presented 
to them. The following extract from the evidence of Mr. Waite, 
one of the parish officers of Whitechapel, with reference to the 
effects produced by the refusal of Mr. Walker, and the other 
magistrates of Lambeth-street, to interfere with the decisions of the 
parish, will, with the other subjoined evidence, serve to exemplify 
the general statements of the witnesses as to the inherent defects 
and mischiefs of the existing appeal to the magistrate. 

Mr. Waite, in speaking of some applications for relief made by 
known impostors, stated, that under the former system of that 
office — 

" If relief were not immediately granted to them, they went at 
once to Lambeth -street, which was close at hand, and they ob- 
tained summonses against the overseers to appear and show 
cause why they were not relieved. Summonses were usually given 
as a matter of course. One day I received fifteen summonses. 
An overseer cannot, usually, even in one case, get up evidence 
to disprove the statement of an applicant, however unworthy the 
character of that applicant may be, or however satisfactory 
may be the reasons which the parish officer has for rejecting the 
application. A large proportion of the appUcants were well- 
known vagrants from other counties. How could we ascertain 
their past circumstances in order to disprove their statements be- 
fore the magistrates? For although we might detect their impos- 
tures at the board, yet they always went before the magistrates 
prepared with their stories. Thus, in examining cases of vagrancy 
at the board, we often found that they gave false descriptions of 
their routes, and told such contradictory stories as proved that 
they were impostors. One frequent story with paupers pretending 
to have come up the road was, that they had that morning come 
from Chelmsford. I made inquiries about tlie local pecuharities of 
these places, and would ask me vagrants (if they said they came 
from Chelmisford), whether they came over any bridge from 
that town ? They frequently replied, that there was no bridge. 
There is one stone bridge and one wooden bridge at Chelmsford. 
We have asked them how many churches there were in Chelms- 
ford? Sometimes they would say there was not one, and at other 
times they would guess it at two or three : the fact was, there was 
one church. By queslionB of this description we soon learned 
whether they were impostors or not. The impostor, when foiled 
at the board, went amongst the crowd of other vagrants, and was 
sure to find some one who knew the place, and gave him 
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minute information. -He immediately availed himself of the 
instrumentality of the magistrate, and obtained a summons 
against the parish officer for refusing to give rehef When before 
the magistrate, the applicant would be so perfect in his tale as 
to bafBe any skill the parish officer might have, and would make 
out his case to the satisfaction of the magistrate. Usually they 
'explained' away the discrepancies of their previous [stones, or 
stoutly denied that they had previously told the story reported by 
the parish officers. In order to have met them, it would have 
been requisite to have instructed a counsel in almost evei-y case ; 
and even then some of the well-practised vagrants were so acute, 
that I believe they would have baffled any counsel. I may adduce 
an instance, to show the aptitude of the vagrants and paupers in 
making use of information and getting up stories. Chie woman, 
named Mary Shave, the mother of a Dastard child, being refused 
her 'pension,' went to the police-office and obtained a sum- 
mons ; whilst waiting at the office-door, she related her tale to 
the vagrants in waiting. When the case was called on, a woman 
made ner appearance as Mary Shave. I thought she was not 
the woman whom I had seen before ; I said, ' Are you Mary 
Shave?' 'Yes,' she said, 'she was the Mary Shave, who had 
the misfortune to be the mother of a natural child, and who had 
been ill used by the parish officers ;' and she made out a circum- 
stantial case clearly to the satisfaction of tlie magistrates, wlio 
ordered her relief, which was immediately given to her. Soon 
afterwards, the real Mary Shave appeared and substantiated her 
claim, and she was relieved. ITie other had made off with the 
money. 

" How much did the first or pretended Mary Shave obtain by 
the fraud committed before the magistrate?" — " Is. Gd." 

" Could she have had a larger sum in prospect ?" — " Not more 
than 2ff. 6d." 

" A few minutes after the second or real Mary Shave had been 
paid, a third woman made her appearance for the first time, and 
begged an order for relief from the magistrate ; she said her 
name too was Mary Shave ; she was the mother of the original 
Mary Shave ; and she too, on making a good story, obtained re- 
lief, having been incited by the ease with which her daughter 
had succeeded. The entry of this last woman's character is in 
the following terms : — ' Mary Shave, the mother ; a widow aged 
36, a notorious impostor ; receives from several other parishes, 
and finds out every charitable institution, and has two children 
left, in the workhouse ; she was sent to Cterkenwell by the for- 
mer overseer.' Mary Shave, the daughter, was an able-bodied 
woman, but a bad character, and had been dismissed by the 
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magistrates several times, until she had -a bastard child, and then 
she fixed herself upon the parish. These I deduce as instances 
of the sort of impositions which, though detected and defeated 
before the board, unavoidably succeeded before the magistrates. 
These characters, males and females, at the office doors were 
often so clamorous and desperate, that it became necessary to 
let me out from the police office by the private door. I have 
been pursued by them through the streets, and obliged to seek 
fiheller in shops. During twenty-seven years at sea, I encoun- 
tered many perils in the waves, but these never hurt my mind so 
much as apparent perils amongst paupers. Had this system 
gone on, the expenses of our parish must have materially in- 
creased, notwithstanding the utmost labour that I or any other 
officer could have bestowed*. 

* Mr. Seijeant, auistant-overseer of St. Paul's, Shadwell, a parish in an 
adjacent police district, was asked— 

" You consider that the decision of the select vestiy in matters of relief 
ought not to be final ?'' — " I decidedly disapprove of the praclicc adopted at 
Lambeth- street, of leaving the poor to the mercy of the parish officers." 

" How many cases have occurred during the iast year, in which you may 
have refused relief to applicants, on the ground of their being bad characters, 
being drunken or undeserving, or, aa you believed, not in real want?" — 
" Perhaps about thirty.'" 

" Were those refusals grounded on a complete knowledge of the characters 
and circumstances of the applicants ?''— " Yes." 

" You only refuse in very flagrant cases, and do so in perfect assurance, 
from the evidence you have before you. that no mischiefs would result from 
the refusal ?" — " Yes." 

"Can you give an instance?" — "Some days ago a coal-heaver, named 
Joseph Somers, applied for relief for himself and his family. I refused it, 
on the ground that be was in work, and was a general drunken character.'' 
, "What was your evidence that he was in work?" — "I had seen hira 
coming home almost every night with the fresh coal-dust upon his face, and 
with his pipe in hi« mouth, and frequently reeling under the influence of 

" Did you state your ground of refusal to the magiatrate ?" — " Yes, I did ; 
and that he was a drunken, dissipated character." 

"What did the magistrate say to this case?"— " He told me to relieve 
the wife and family ; and that if I could prove that the husband was at work, 
a warrant would be granted against him, to show cause wliy he would not 
support his family.'' 

" Did you relieve this family ?" — " Oh yes." 

" Did you attempt to obtain technical evidence of tlie roan's being at work ?" 
— " How was I to do ih'is, Sir? A eoal-beaver works one day on one vessel 
and one day on another. It would he impossible for me to ascertain what 
part of the river he waaat work at, or what he earned, or to get the people to 
come to prove it.*' 

" When you say it was impossible, do you mean that it was impossible 
without an extent of labour which would make the proof cost more than the 
amount of relief given ?"— " No, Sir ; simply that it was absolutely impos- 
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" Fortunately for our parish, and probably for the other parishes 
in the diBtrict, a diSereut system was soon after adopted at Ijam- 
beth-street police-office. The parochiid business of the office 
beii^ left to Mr. Walker, and he banng determined not to receive 

" I« fliig a specimen of all the other caws in which relief was reftued bj 
you ?" — " Yes," 

" Were the decisions of the msigiatrates aimilar in the other cases ?" — 
" Yea ; they are nearly the same.'' 

"In the case you have instanced, you would have deemed the evidence of 
ttie man's being at work sucb as you could act upon with safety ?" — " Cei^ 
tainly." 

" If auch technical evidence is required before a parish officer could be en- 
titled to refuse relief, would relief be often refused ?" — " Certainly not with 
those characters." 

" How many persona have served office aa overseers since you have been 
in office?" — " About sisteen." 

" Of these, haw many did you consider were men harshly disposed towards 
the poor V — "I scarcely believe that there was one. In general, their fhult 
was a disposition ta excessive liberality or over-indulgence." 

" Do you say that they would not have been so disposed, any of them, 
after the service of their office ? after they bad become conversant with tha 
characters of the paupera ?" — "Certainly not." 

"Do you then think that they would neither allow theirannual officers to 
act with undue aeverity towards the poor, nor use any themaelvea, whatever 
might be their interest in keeping down the ratea ?"— " I think they would 

" Would you expect, in a similar parish, where the annual officers were 
similarly elected, officers much of the same character as your own i"' — " Yes." 

" In the instance you have mentioned as an example of some of the cases 
you have had before the magiatrates, was your knowledge and investigation 
rendered useless ?" — " Yes.'' 

"Tbe appeal in those instances then is, according to your statement, an 
appeal from a person who has the best evidence or knowledge which the 
nature of the case will allow, to a person who has less knowledge, or no know- 
ledge whatever, of the facts (further than the claimant's own statement), and 
to whom better evidence cannot be given?'' — "That is a correct statement 
of the fact." 

" Such appeals therefore must, of necessity, be decided by the magistrates 
without tbe knowledge of the beat evidence of which the case will admit, and 
therefore probably in many instances erroneously?'' — "Certainly ; and the 
only protection is in giving the paupers work, which, neither in our parish nor 
in others similarly situated, can be got in sufficient quantity." 

" If, then, a board of unpaid ofBcers, elected by the inhabitants, which 
boaid was formed, as it necessarily would be, of peraons of the character you 
describe, ' disposed to excessive liberality or over-indulgence, rather than 
undue severity,' ' whatever might be their interest in keeping down the 
rates,' were empowered tosuperintend thegeneraladministration oftherelief 
In the parish, and hear and finally decide on the appeals from the decisions 
of permanent officers such as you describe, do you think it would be an im- 
provement in the administration of relief ?"— "Certainly it would, as they 
would have better knowledge, and I am sure would act justly and correctly 
towards tbe poor, without thinking of the rates. Such persona never do lake 
the rates into consideration in particular cases. If such a controlling body 
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any appeals from the decisions of the parish officers, who were 
the best acquainted with the circumstances of the paupers, we 
got rid of a number of this sort of casesj when we found that they 
were cases of imposture. 

" Had you any riots or any disturbances, when the poor were thus 
left wholly at the mercy of the parish officers?" — "No; not so 
many riots by far as we had before the alteration. Formerly the 
paupers of the worst class were accustomed to swear at us when 
we refused them relief, and would say that they would have us 
before our masters and compel us to relieve them. I had my win- 
dows broken several times, and was constantly threatened and 
annoyed at my doors. Since the appeal to the magistrates is 
altered, we find the parish materially benefited, and that there is 
less bad behaviour on the part of the paupers." 

" Did the independent people of the labouring classes — 
these who might become chargeable — manifest any sympathy 
with the paujwrs, or evince any disposition to rise for tneir pro- 
tection ? " — " None whatever : they appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied with the proceedings of the parish officers. 1 received 
more praise from independent labourers than from any other 
classes." 

" From the experience of the change made in your parish, do 
you believe that such a change might be made without danger in 
the general administration of the poor laws, and the decision of a 
select vestry made final throughout the kingdom?" — "Judging 
from our own experience, and from my observations of other town 
parishes, I have no doubt whatever that the alteration might be 
made without the sUghtest danger ia towns, but my knowledge of 
the agricultural districts is not such as to enable me to say what 
might be the result of the alteration in those districts ; though the 
course taken by some of the country magistrates as shown in their 
decisions certainly appears to me most extraordinary." 

" Did charges of oppression, of cruelty, or hard-heartedness, 
increase when the final decision was left with the board of parish 
officers ?" — " No : on the contrary, they decreased." 

" Did the paupers go in the way of appeal to the independent 
and labouring classes ?" — " No : or if they did go, the indepen- 
dent labourers paid no attention to them, for we rarely or never 
heard any complaints from them of the pauper's treatment. They 
did not interest themselves in it." 

were establiahed, I tliinb the interference of the magistrates might be very 
beneflciaily removed, for the deserving poor would gel belter treated, whilst 
the drunken, disBolute characters, to whom we are now compelled to give 
telief, would not be listened upon the pariah in such numbers. The magis- 
trates now order relief without any reference to charaoler." 
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"Were not those complaints from the independent labourers 
more frequent after than before the alteration 1" — " No : the com- 
plaints of all sorts were less than beforej as it was notorious that 
the parish generally was in a better state. We had much less 
crime in the parish, though the New Police (which I think one 
of the greatest improvements ever established) has, no doubt, 
greatly contributed to this: but still the old system attracted 
v^abonds to the parbh, who have now left us, and kept many in 
idleness, which lea to pilfering. Some of these people I now sea 
at work in the parish ; the change, I am sure, has benefited the 
people themselves, for they would commonly spend two or three 
hours to get a sixpence in charity rather than give an hour's 
labour to obtain the same sixpence." 

" What number of undeserving cases did you get rid of in con- 
sequence of this alteration and of your investigations ?" — " About 
one hundred and fifty, as an immediate consequence of this 
alteration, but, altogether, including the clearing of the work- 
house, (with which the magistrates had nothing 1o do,) we got rid 
of about five hundred in the course of two years." 

Similar testimony as to the effect of the change of system was 
given from nearly every other parish within the district, except 
those in which, as the vigilance of the parish officers presents no 
barrier, no ma^sterial interference is required by the pauper, and 
the change produces no effect. A memorial from the parish officers 
and inhabitants of Christchurch, Spttalfields, prying that that 
parish may be included in the Lambeth-street office district, has 
been prepared for presentation to his Majesty's Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ; and in consequence of its bemg under- 
stood to be in contemplation to remove the Lambeth-street police- 
office altogether, a memorial has been presented from the parish 
officers of Whitechapel, praying that the removal may not be 
made, as the district would thereby be deprived of the advantages 
wliich the change of system has secured to it. 

Whilst it is borne in mind that every penny unnecessarily 
spent on the pauper operates as a bounty on imposture and 
crime, and a discouragement to industry, forethought, and fruga- 
lity, the evidence with relation to other positive obstacles created 
by the administration of the poor-laws to the growth and exercise 
of these virtues should be taken into account. More evidence 
has been presented to me on this head than I have been able 
to record. The following copy of an examination will give a con- 
ception of its nature. 

Mr. William Hickson, senior, (of Hickson and Sonsj wholesale 
shoe-warehouse, Smithfield,) stated-- 
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"As a manufacturer at Northampton, as a tradesman employ- 
ing workmen in London, and as the owner of some land at Stans- 
ford, in Kent, I have had various opportunities of observing the 
operation of the poor-laws. 

" The general effect of the present system is, to stop the 
circulation of labour, and to prevent forethought. I find that 
whenever workmen are out of work, they will not shift to places 
where work might be got, for fear of losing their parishes. In 
this parish, I am one of the Board for the management of the 
poor. If, when shoemakers have applied for relief, and stated 
as the ground that they have no work, I have t^ld them that 
they might get work at Northampton, they have objected on the 
ground that the wages were low there : in fact, I have found that 
It is the parochial relief which holds them here ; for I knew at 
the same time that good work was to be had at Northampton. 
The present system makes them beheve that, when their own 
supply of work is interrupted, the parish officers are bound to find 
work for them or give them relief ; and that no one is obliged or 
ought to leave his parish in search of work. If the other parish 
officers, instead of giving money, had joined with me in offer- 
ing to take such men into the house, they would have gone 
for work elsewhere, and got it One of the men who applied 
was what was called a 'don workman,' who would have en- 
sured work anywhere, as he had worked for the first houses in 
London. Then the settlement law operates in another way to 
impede the circulation of labour. If workmen sent to Northamp- 
ton do not immediately get into work, not having been accus- 
tomed to provide against such a contingency, the law relieving 
them from the obligation of forethought, they are at once hurried 
back to their own parishes by passes. Some time ago a panic 
took place, by which the shoe manufactories were stopped, and a 
great number of the men thrown out of work. These men, having 
saved nothiug, were compelled to apply to the parishes. The 
parish officers there immediately passed them home lo their 
parishes in different and distant parts of the country. The fur- 
niture of numbers of workmen was. sold, and they with their 
families were transported to their own parishes, some of them on 
the borders of Wales. Soon after they were sent away the trade 
revived, and was remarkably brisk, and the labour of these work- 
men was wanted. Many of them who had been mischievously 
sent away at the pariah expense were now brought back at the 
parish expense. If these persons had been entitled to relief at 
the spot where it was wanted, a great deal of money would bare 
been saved, and the workmen also would have been spared much 
misery. 
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" The check to the circulation of agricultural labour is too 
Dotorious to be talked of. The case of a man who has worked for 
me will show the effect of the parish system in preventing frugal 
habits. This is a hard-working industrious man, named William 
Williams. He is married, and had saved some money, to the 
amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows ; he had also 
a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well furnished ; he 
was the member of a Benefit Club at Meopham, from which he 
received 8«. a-week when he was ill. He was be^nning to 
learn to read and write, and sent his children to the Sunday 
School. He had a legacy of about 46/., but he got his other 
money together by saving from his fmr wages as a waggoner. 
Some circumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. 
The consequence of this labouring man having been trugal and 
saved money, and got the cows, was, that no one would employ 
him, although his superior character as a workman was well 
known in the parish. He told me at the time I was obUged to 

fart with him, — 'Whilst 1 have these things, I shall get no work, 
must part with them all. I must be reduced to a state of beg- 
gary before any one will employ me.' I was compelled to part 
with him at Michaelmas — he has not yet got work, and he has 
no chance of getting any until he has become a pauper; for 
until then, the paupers will be preferred to him. He cannot get 
work in his own parish, and he will not be allowed to get any in 
other parishes. Another instance of the same kind occurred 
amongst my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the brother-in-law of the 
same man, was an eseellent workman, discharged under similar 
circumstances ; he has a very industrious wife. They have got two 
cows, a well-furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. Now he 
cannot get work because he has property. The pauper will be 
preferred to him ; and he can only quiuify himself for it by be- 
coming a pauper. If he attempts to get work elsewhere, ne is 
told that they do not want to fix him on the parish. Both these 
are fine young men, and as excellent labourers as I could wish 
to have. The latter labouring man mentioned another instance 
of a labouring man in another parish (Henatead) who had once 
had more property than he, but was obliged to consume it all, 
and is now working on the roads. 

" Such an instance as that of William Williams is enough to 
demoralize a whole district. I say, myself, that the labouring 
man who saves where such an abominable system prevails, is 
foolish in doing so. What must be the natural effect of such a 
case on the mind of the labouring man? Will he not say to him- 
self, why should I save 1 Why should I diminish my present 
scanty enjoyments, or lay by anything on the chance of my 
continuing with my present master, when he may die, or the 
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means of employment fail him, nhen my store will be scattered 
to waste, and I shall again be made a pauper bke William 
Williams, before I can be allowed to work for my living ? ITiia 
system, so fer as relates to the circulation of labour, I am firmly 

[lersuaded, can only be put an end to by utterly abolishing the 
aw of settlement, and establishing a uniform national rate, so as 
to allow a man to be relieved at the place where he is in want, 
instead of his being pinned to the soil." 

Tile above are instances where the labourers would gladly have 
removed if they could before they became paupers; but in the 
evidence there is another and more numerous class of cases, where 
the Agricultural labourers would not remove if they could. The 
Rev. R. R. Bailey, Chaplain to the Tower, who has had extensive 
opportunitiea of observing the operation of the poor-laws in the 
rural districts, states, — 

"I consider that the present law of settlement renders the peasant, 
to all intents and purposes, a bondsman ; he is chained to the soil by 
the operation of the system, and it forbids his acquiring property, 
or enjoying it openly or honestly. I am of opinion that manage- 
ment by hundreds, instead of by parishes, would greatly benefit all 
classes. Very frequent instances have occurred to me of one 
parish being lull of labourers, and suffering greatly from want of 
employment, whilst in another adjacent parish there is a demand 
for labour. I have no doubt that if the labourers were freed from 
their present trammels, there would be such a circulation of labour 
as would relieve the agricultural districts." 

Can you give any instances within your own knowledge of the 
OTjeration of the existing law of settlement ? — " I was requested by 
Colonel Bogson, Kesgrove House, to furnish him with a forming 
baihfi*. I found a man in all respects qualified for his situation ; 
he was working at 9s. a week in the parish where I lived. The 
man was not encumbered by a family, and he thankfiijly accepted 
my offer ; the situation was, in point of emolument and comfort 
and station, a considerable advance; his advantages would have 
been doubled. In about a week he altered his mind, and decUned 
the situation, in consequence, as I understood, of his fearing to 
remove from what was considered a good parish to a bad one, 
the parish to which it was proposed to remove him being con-- 
nected with a hundred house, in which there is more strict 
management. I was requested by a poor man, whom I respected, 
to find a situation for hia son in London : the son was a strong 
young man, working at that time at about ei^t shilhnas a week ; 
I eventually succeeded in getting him a good situation of one 
guinea per week, in London, where his labour would have been 
much less than it was in the country ; but wh^i the period arrived 
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at which he was expected in London,* he was not forthconung. 
It appeared he had altered his mind, and determined not to take 
the pla<;e ; as I understood, his reason for refusing to accept it 
arose from a reluctance to endanger his settlement in his parish. 
Sueh are the instances which are continually presented to niy 
observation, with respect to the operation of the present system of 
settlement." 

" I am certain that the poor labourers of those parishes with which 
I have been connected in the country are fully aware that it is 
not their interest to advance their condition by the acquisition of 
property. I once congratulated my bailiff on the prospect of his 
inheriting, by his wife, a little real property; he replied, 'It 
would be of no use to me, sir; for I should he less able to get 
employment, and could obtain no relief until it was all spent.' 
Wlien the gentlemen and clergy in the neighbourhood of Henly 
contemplated the establidunent of a savings-bank in their neigh- 
bourhood, I thought it my duty to address the young men on the 
subject, atler morning service, and urge upon them the propriety 
of saving for their protection against the contingencies of sickness 
and old age. They listened to me very attentively. One or two 
persons asked me whether I honestly thought it would not be for 
the benefit of the parish more than themselves if they saved? I 
was startled by the inquiry, but, on consideration, I found that 
I really could not state that it would be for tlieir benefit to save. 
The decided conviction of the whole body of the labourers was 
that any saving would be for the benefit of the parish and the 
farmers, and not for the benefit of the individuals saving." 

In nearly every parish where bodies of Irish labourers are 
located, the evidence as to the cause of their location is of the 
following tenor : — 

Mr. Joseph Whittle, one of the guardians of the poor and over- 
seers of the poor, in the parish of Christchurch, Spitalfields, stated— 

" In our parish it is a very rare thing to find any labouring men 
working for less than twelve shillings a. week : indeed, the average 
rate of wages throughout the year is not less than from fifteen to 
twenty shillings a week. A man could not he ohtamed to woik 
job work at less than three shillings a day. 

Are there many Irish labourers in the parish? — Yes; there is 
a great proportion of them, and especially about Spitalfields 
Market." 

Tyo they usually receive the average wages you mention ? — 
" Yes ; they do." 

Why are English labourers not employed— or why are Irisli 
labourers preferred? — "Because English labourew are not to be 
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had for love or money to perform the labour. I am sure, from "my- 
knowledge of the circumstances of the place and the employment, 
that there is not a BufBcient supply of English labourers ti> take 
the work at any such wages. I believe the wages must bo 
doubled to attract a sufficient supply of English labourers front 
other sources in the metropolis." 

Are you not aware that, within a day's walk from any part of 
the metropolis, there are to be found English labourers working 
as hard, or much harder than any other class of workmen, for 
wages of about one-half the amount of those received by the 
labourers in the metropolis ? — " Yes; I am acqu^nted with all the 
agricultural districts within twenty miles round the metropolis, 
and I know that is the case." 

Why do not whatever superabundant labourers there may be 
in those parishes, remove and avail themselves of the demand for 
labour now supplied by Irishmen ? — " Thousands of instances may 
be given, where the labourers will not stir for fear of losing their 
parishes. I think the law of settlement is the great means of keep- 
ing the English labourers confined to their panshes. It appears to 
them to be like running away from their heirlooms, or their free- 
holds. I am sure, from my own knowledge of the Whitechapel and 
other adjacent parishes, that there are not enough of English la- 
bourers to be had for such wages to perform the labour. Seven-tenths 
of the cases of alleged distress relieved are cases of imposture." 

Mr. T. J. Holland, some time vestry-clerk of Bermondsey, 
stated, — 

" There are great numbers of Irishmen employed in our parish ; 
hut they are only employed because English lahourers cannot be 
got to do the same work for the same wages." 

And what sort of wages are those ? — " Not less than from ten to 
fifteen shillings a week. An EngUsh labourer might live upon 
this. But English labourers would have more wages, if rfiey 
were to be had for the work, because they are worth more. I 
have heard a saying amongst the employers of these labourers, 
that an Irishman must always have his master over him. An 
English labourer does not require so much superintendence." 

Why is it that, in your district, the English labourers have not 
taken the employment ? — " I fear that the facility of obtaining 
parochial relief mdisposes them to esert themselves or seek about 
to procure employment, or to take the labour which is given to 
the Irish." 

Several witnesses state that the average wages of a labourer 
in the metropolis are not less than eighteen shillings a week, and 
that Irishmen obtain these wages under such circumstances as 
those stated. Some divisions of labour are now occupied exclu- 
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stnl; bv IriBh labourers, chiefly from euBtoio euuI from the first 
demands having been supplied by their predecesstHV. And it is 
feared by witnesses conversant with labour markets, thatwfaraiever 
new demands for labour arise, they will occaaon the location of 
additional numbers of this class of labourers. 

Mr. Huish states, that, " unless an alteration of liie English 
poor-law takes place, I fear that the Irish labourers will obtain a 
more extensive footing in England than they now have : indeed, 
they will be sure to do so, because the present system keeps the 
English labourers shut up in their parishes." 



The foregoing evidence displays some of the corrupting drcum- 
stances operating on the classes by whom relief is received. The 
following examination is exemplificative of the corruption of those 
by whom relief is administered : — 

Mr. Wm, Hickson, jun,, of the firm of Hickson and Sons, whole- 
sale shoe-wareliouse, Smithfield. " On Tuesday, Dec. 23d, 1828, 
two persons came into the shop, and asked to see some shoes, and 

five an order. They represented that they were pariah officers of 
t. Leonard, Shoreditch. They then fitted on four pairs of shoes, 
of a superior quality, for themselves ; the wholesale price of these 
shoes was 6*. &d., each pair, the retail price was 7s. &d. It is a 
custom in the trade, when any agent or other person gives a whole- 
sale order, to allow him to have shoes for himself at the wholesale 
price. Thus when we have received an order from a merchant, 
we allow the clerk who brings the order, if he wants to purchase 
anything for himself, to have the benefit of the wholesale price. 
The parish officers, however, in this instance, told me that I was 
to charge eighteen pairs of shoes instead of twelve (the number to 
he delivered), and that the money to be obtained for the six pairs 
not sent in was to cover us for the four pairs of the better sort of 
shoes supplied to them, I was very much surprised at this pro- 
posal, and I requested them repeatedly to state the manner in 
which the goods were to he sent in, and how they were fo be en- 
tered, when they gave me instructions." 

Was all this done in an ordinary business way, as if such a 
mode of dealing were familiar to them ? — " Quite so, to one of 
them especially." 

And you sent in the goods ? — " Yes, I made the following 
entry of the transaction in the day-book :^ 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Dr. 

1 8 Pairs men's shoes, at 4«. . . £3 12 
36 Ditto women's, at 3«. 2d. . . fi 14 
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11 ^airi of iom'i ahiow lent instead of 18, and four pairs of beet vax 
fitted oii ttie two ebuicliwardena or 0T«rseer«, who instructed us to nharga 
18 pain, initeadof 12itoi»verusfbrthe4purg. 

W. E. HicasoH. 

" We thdj sent information of the feet to one of the members 
of ^ board, diat he might take such steps upon the matter as he 
thought Becessary." 

Have you any reason to believe that such transactions have been 
or are comm(»i in other parishes, in the supply of goods on account 
of the parish "i—" In some parishes we believe they are common. 
We have supplied many other parishes in which similar irregula- 
rities have never occurred. In one instance, an overseer came to 
us, and promised us a large order for the parish, if we would allow 
him a eommission of two and a half per cent., which we declined." 

Was this offer made in an ordinary manner ? — " Yes, he ap- 
peared (o consider it as a fair mode of trade. We had another 
instance, in which we supplied about a hundred pairs of shoes, not 
to a parish, but for a charity-school. TTie treasurer of that school 
ordered these shoes to be sent in to a small shoemaker, who sent 
them in to the school as from himself We afterwards heard that 
he had charged a profit of a shilling a pair on these shoes, with the 
knowledge of the treasurer of the charity." 

Was this transaction conducted in a clandestine manner by the 
treasurer of the charity ? — " No ; he staled his object to be to 
serve this tradesman, and that to do this he gave the order to him." 

Have you any reason to believe that this is a common mode of 
peraons in such situations serving friends who are tradesmen? — 
" Yes, I believe it is very common. It is not in such instances as 
these usually done from what are called mercenary motives, but 
they think they are justified in serving their friends at the expense 
of those unknown people, the public. On the other hand, I have 
seen instances where grievous sacrifices of personal interests have 
been made by parish officers to enable them to perform their 
duties properly. The remedy for these things would be, to place 
the administration of parochial money in paid responsible agenls. 
From our observation as tradesmen, having had to do with many 
cases of bankruptcy, we can state (whatever attorneys may state), 
that the greatest benefits have resulted from taking the adminis- 
tration of bankrupts' effects out of the hands of tradesmen, who 
lost immense sums by jobbing, but more generally by neglect, and 
employing official assignees. I cannot speak as to the general con- 
sUtution of the Bankruptcy Court, but I think that this appoint- 
ment of respectable people, whose express business it is to attend 
to the administration of bankruptcy effects, is one of the best things 
■that Lord Brougham has done for the country. 1 have no doubt 
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that similar results would follow from the appointment of respect- 
able and responsible persons to administer parochial affairs.' 

Whilst parish officers are subjected to various descriptions of 
temptations in the performance of their duty, they have also an- 
other class of interests — the interest in obtaining popular!^ — 'to 
contend with. Mr. Crook, the parish officer of St. Clement Danes, 
stated that, "at present, a tradesman is oAen liable to injuiy if he 
administers relief imparUally. I may state an instance of this : 
Mr. Rex, the keeper of a spirit-shop in Clare-street, Clare-market, 
served the officer of overseer : during that service he found, amongst 
the applicants for relief, many of his own customers, who were 
drunken and dissipated. He censured them for their profligate 
habits and the indulgence in spirituous liquors. He was ruined in 
his business ; in consequence, as it was considered, of this mode 
of conducting himself as an overseer." 

Mr. Richard Gregory, in his evidence, details some of the cir- 
cumstances which, in the town parishes, commonly govern the 
choice of the permanent and annual officers to whom the difficult 
task of administering the poor-laws is confided : — 

Have you considered of any measures or proposed any for arrest- 
ing the progress of relief? — " In the 6rst place, I am sure that no 
improvement can take place in the administration of the poor-laws 
so long as it is left, to parishes, or to such persons as the present 
unpaid annual officers. These officers have not, and never cMi 
have, the requisite ability; nor will ihey sacrifice their own time 
and interests to attend to the afifairs of others. It is a thing morally 
impossible to have clever and able men willingly devote meir time 
to the performance of such public duties without pay." 

Might not paid and responsible officers be elected by the pa- 
rishioners? — " No ; I think you would never get such offices well 
filled unless it was by accident. The people have no conception of 
what sort of men are requisite to perform properly the duties of a 
parish officer." — If such a situation were vacant, what sort of a man 
would apply for it ? " Why, some decayed tradesman ; some man 
who had got a very large family, and had been 'unfortunate in busi- 
ness,' which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, means a man 
who has not had prudence or capacity to manage his own affairs; 
and this circumstance is usually successful in any canvass for a 
parish situation to manage the affairs of the public. Men who have 
before been in office for the parish would obtain a preference." 
—And what sort of men are those who would be likely to be at 
liberty to accept a vacant situation ? " Tlie situations of overseer 
^j *'^"'''=l*'''a"len are by some considered situations of dignity; 
and dignity always attracts fools, I have known numbers of small 
tradesmen who were attracted by 'the dignity of the office/ and 
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succeeded in getting made overseers and churchwardens. Their 
elevation was their downfall. They have not given their minds to 
their own business aa before. The consequence of this was that 
they have lost their business and have been ruined. Now and 
then a good man of business will be desirous of taking office when 
he thinks he ia slighted, or has had an affront put upon him by 
being overlooked ; but in general, any man in decent business 
must know, if he has the brains of a goose, that it will be much 
better for him, in a pecuniary point of view, to pay the fine than 
serve. I could name from fifteen to twenty people in our parish, 
who have been entirely ruined by being made churchwardens. 
Those would be the people who would succeed best in parochial 
or district elections ; for the people would say of any one of thera, 
* Poor man, he has ruined himself by serving a parish office, and 
the only recompense we can give him is to put nim into a paid 
office.' This always has been the general course of parish elections, 
and I have no doubt would always continue to be so. There ia 
infinitely more favouritism in parish appointments than in govern- 
ment appointments. In appointments by the government there is 
fi%quently some notion of fitness ; but m the case of parish ap- 
pointments, fitness is out of the question. When I was the trea- 
surer of the watch department of the parish, I took great interest 
in the management of the police of Uie district, and determined to 
make it efficient. You would conceive that the inhabitants would 
have been so guided by their own apparent interests, as to get active 
men appointed, but I had solicitations from some of the first and 
most respectable houses in the parish to take their old and decayed 
servants and put them on the watch. I had also applications 
from the parish officers to put men upon the watch who were in 
the workhouse. As I was determined to make the police efficient, 
I resolutely resisted all these applications. My opinion is, that 
the management should be entirely under a central authority, 
which should divide ihe country into districts. The whole of the 
county of Middlesex, including; the city of London, should he in- 
cluded in one district. If there had been a government manage- 
ment, the abominable practice of making allowances in aid of 
wages, which together with the improper interference of the magis- 
trates has been so ruinous in the parishes of Bethnal Green, and 
Christchurch, Spitalfields, would never have been permitted. 
We should never have had, as we have had, aiik masters, who have 
made rapid fortunes by giving their men low wages, and driving 
them on the parish for the rest of their means of subsistence." 

Such being the frequent character of the appointments even 
to permanent offices, the following are exemplincations of the 
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qualifications, in activity, acuteness, especial knowledge, ftnd firm' 
neas, requisite for the dispensation of relief to the poor under ttt9 
present system. 

Mr. Brushfield, a tradesman, residing in SpitalGelds, and one 
of the parish ofiicers of Christchurcb, 9pitalfields, states : — 

" The first day I was in active office (25th March, 1831), a 
woman named Kitty Daley came to me for relief on account of 
the illness of her child — she came without her child. I kneW 
this case, as the doctor had said something ought to be giren to 
her, on account of the child being ill of the Emall-pox. I gave 
her sixpence, to serve until I had an opportunity of visiting her. 
In the course of the day, between the hours of ten and two 
o'clock, about forty or fifty applications were made to me for 
relief. Usually it is the practice of the parish officers to give 
away money on the representation and the appearance of the 
parties ; indeed it is scarcely possible for a tradesman, who has A 
retail shop, to avoid giving away considerable sums of money J as 
the applicants excite the sympathy of his customers, and if he 
does not comply with their demands, they (the paupers) may 
and do raise mischievous tumults, and injure his business by 
their clamours and obstructions. They did injure my business ill 
this way, and must injure the business of any man who does his 
duty. However, 1 determined to give no relief on the merit 
representations of the parties. I therefore took down th* 
names and addresses of the applicants for the purpose of visiting 
Iheir residences. In the course of the forenoon three women 
came to request relief, and each brought in her arms a childi 
which she said had the small-pox. The child was muffled up 
very carefully. One woman showed me the arm of the child; 
the other showed me the face of the child which she had; the 
third gave me a glance of the face of the child which she had. 
It appeared to me strange that there was so much small-pox 
about; but when I saw the face of this third child it immediately 
struck me as being the same child that had been shown to m« 
before, though it was now in a ditferent dress. On visiting th« 
places where the parties said they resided, it was found that about 
one-third of their statements of residence were falsehoods ; no 
such persons were to be found. The names of some on the list 
were immediately recognised by the beadle as ' overseer- hunters,' 
— persons who make it their business to seek out and impost 
upon new overseers. Ultimate relief was not given to more than 
about twenty; the remainder, after much exertion (whichhadnerAf 
been undertaken before), having been ascertained to be cases of 
imposition. Few tradesmen who had the inclination would have 
had the time to go through the same investigation, which, I dat4 
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toy, *a9 even then very imperfect, I found nowharo the tbrsa 
tnothers who hsd esoh come irith the infant afflicted with tbs 
small-pox; but on Tinting the residence of Kitty Daley, there I 
found the very same infant I had last seen, and it was dressed 1q 
the Same dress. She did not deny the fact, that it was the same 
child that had been brought that morning in three different 
dresses by three different women. I accordingly gare her nd 
i«Iief> 

" Subsequently I pursued my investigations into the case* ef 
ether applicants for relief, and struck off many cases of fraud. 

" My" general mode of investigation was, not to make inquiries 
elsewhere, hut to risit the residences of those persons I suspected 
(which, by the way, was most of the paupers) first on the Satur' 
day, and next on the Sunday. On Saturday they expect us, 
and I had generally some cause to doubt the appearance of their 
dwellings on that day. In general, those who wished to impose 
upon us over-coloured the picture, and certainly the pictures thej 
drew were often very appalhng. One Saturday one of the 
churchwardens accompanied me, and we visited ten places : the 
scenes of distress were quite frightful ; there were two cases which 
appeared to be cases of extreme misery. In one bouse, that of a 
tnan named Bag, a man with a wooden leg, residing in Pelham 
Street, we found him there sitting as if sunk in despair j he said 
he had no work, and had had no food that day, or since the 
evening before. His wife was afflicted with a bad leg ; she vrat 
in bed, and stated that she had not been able to get out of bed 
for six weeks. The room was in a miserable plight, dirty and 
wretched. I looked into the cupboard and found no provisions 
there : the appearance of the place was such, that the church- 
warden could not forbear giving the man some pecuniary relirf 
at once, llie other case was one of a man named Anuer, of 
Red Lion Street, who had for some time before been ehai^eable 
to the parish as an out-pauper ; we found the appearance of thfe 
place most deplorable. There was no appearance of food dr 
comfort, and the children were ragged, dirty, squalid, and 
wretched. I told the wife to tell the husband to apply to me for 
relief in the evening, when I would give him relief, as I 
intended to do, being fully convinced of the necessity by the 
extreme misery which I had witnessed. The husband and 
wife came together to my house in the evening ; I expressed 
my regret that ' th^ should be obliged to come to the parish, 
and asked if the husband had no prospect of getting work; 
he declared he had neither work nor any prospect of getting any 
at present I judged by his appearance that he had beon 
drinking, and said,-—* WeU, call upon me in the nwming, and i 
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will see what I can do for you.' They s^d they were very much 
obliged to me, and went away, apparently quite pleased, although 
according to their representations they were aWlutely in a state 
of starvation. 

" On the Sunday morning, I renewed my visits to moat of those 
whose residences I had visited on the alternoon previous. The 
first case I visited was that of this man Ansler : I went at about 
nine o'clock in the morning ; I opened the door, and then knocked, 
when I found they were in bed. I saw the wife jump out of 
bed, and in great haste she ran to a table which was standing iit 
the middle of the room, and covered it over with aclothjbutinher 
haste to get away and in her confusion, she pulled the covering of^ 
and exposed to my view — a large piece of beef, a piece of mutton, 
and parcels of tea, sugar, bread, butter, &c. The man called 

from the bed, ' B 1 'em, never mind them ; you know they 

belong to your father.' I told them that was enough, and imme< 
diately left the place : they have never applied to the parish for 
relief since. 

" When I visited the house of Bag, I found Mrs. Bag out of bed 
and at her breakfast ; she had her tea and he had his coffee ; I 
saw a neck of mutton on one shelf, and two loaves on another 
shelf of the cupboard, which was empty on the day before, I 
went into his workshop (he was a si Ik- dresser), which I found full 
of work. The man swoi'e horribly, and I left the place : I do not 
know that he ever again applied to the parish. 

" My impression now is, that nearly the whole of the cases which 
we had visited on the Saturday were found to be each partially 
or entirely similar cases of imposition. This man Bag must have 
concealed his work under his bed, and idled away the whole of 
the Saturday in order to make up the miserable scene which we 
first witnessed. In some other instances we have found the pro- 
visions actually concealed between the sheets or blankets of their 
beds. Such instances were frequently presented on other viats. 
I found it necessary in entering their dwellings, and in going up 
any common staircase, not to make the least noise, — to approach 
them by stealth, or the scrutiny would have been defeated. I 
think in all cases where the door was fastened the parties were 
impostors. At those places where the door was fastened, it was 
necessary to kick very gently at the bottom of the door — as if it 
were a child at the door. A knock or a tap as from a man 
would have been the signal for preparation or disguise. In 
one recent visit made to a number of applicants, every one 
was found to be a case of imposition. It is quite common 
to find the applicants full of work in cases where they have 
declared they had no work whatever, and were starving. In one 
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COM I went up gently and opened the trap-door of a warper's 
loft, and found him deeply engaged with work of the best sort, 

" Taking our own boai^ of guaxdians as a sample, I should say 
that if they err at all it is on the side of humanity. My own im- 
pressions with relation to pauperism have been the result of ex- 
perience. I took office with the popular belief that the poor 
were exceedingly oppressed and maltreated, and that overseers 
and parish officers were made of cast-iron, — men without hearts 
or sympathies ; and I was firmly determined to make the poor 
comfortable. The first time I sat at our board I shed tears at the 
representations which were made, and I thought that our chair- 
man (who was an experienced and judicious officer) was extremely 
severe, I have seen others of my colleagues shed tears at the 
first cases which were presented to them ; and these cases I have 
afterwards discovered to be such as I have already described. My 
conviction now is, that by far (he largest proportion of pauperism 
is the result, not of unavoidable distress or of maltreatment, but 
of improvidence, influenced by the facilities which the system 
holds out to individuals of being well provided for without work. 
This system can, I think, only be checked by an improved system 
of administration by efficient officers. Persons In the situation of 
tradesmen cannot be expected to devote themselves to the per- 
formance of these duties, sacrificing their own interests and 
affairs, I am not sorry to have served the office of overseer, as it 
opened to me a new and very extraordinary view of mankind ; 
but with regard to my pecuniary interest|( I had better have paid 
at least a hundred pounds than have served the office. I cer- 
tainly believe that the best and most just means of relief would be 
by a national rate, and, if it can be devised, by a system of na- 
tional management. One great effect of making the management 
national would be the prevention of the partiahty shown in the 
distribution of relief, as — where a pauper went to the same chapel 
as the distributors. There is often striking partiality exhibited in 
this respect," 

Some witnesses have declared that they thought no alterations 
of the poor-laws would be necessary, provided a "proper officer " 
was chosen to administer relief in each parish. These witnesses 
admitted that the indispensable qualifications of a proper officer 
were, that he should be a man, first, of remarkable intelligence; 
secondly, of remarkable activity ; thirdly, of remarkable firmness; 
and, fourthly, that if he were an unpaid officer, he must be also a 
man of remarkable disinterestedness, ready to sacrifice himself to the 
performance of his duty. Several witnesses admit, or state as in* 
dispensablcj such ciuali&cations as, that he must be a man who, in the 
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adjtidicfltiOD of relief, habitually " estimates all the conseqiieiices," 
meaniiig the consequences which are remote and contingent, aS 
well as those which are direct and collateral ; he must be a man of 
" great penetration," i. e. capable of at once detecting fraudulent 
rftpacity, wheti it wears the mark of indigence ; he must be A 
man of " great firmness," to withstand the demands even of real 
indigence, where, by yielding temporary relief, he would pro* 
pegate permanent misery ; he must be " regardless of popularity," 
ready, in the performance of a thankless duty, to incur tne curses 
of the profligate, the censures of the sentimental, and the enmity 
of the powerful. He must be a man not of narrow aympathie*, 
governed by the appearances of misery before him, whether 
those appearances be real dr assumed ; but one whose sympathies 
include the industrious and prudent classes and the poorer 
rate-payers, from the produce of whose labour the relief which 
he has the gratification of administering is to be made tip. If 
has fiirther been declared, that it is necessary that a aucces' 
Bion of such officers should be obtained ; as a single managed, 
rendered profuse or negligent by indolence or ignorance or ill- 
judged humanity, may be enough to spoil tlie industry of tli6 
whole of a parish, and plant such a habit of profusion as a man 
of firmer temper and more correct views (when such a one may 
happen to take his place) may attempt in vain to eradicate. The 
witnesses, though they admitted that the poor-laws can be well 
administered only when there shall be, at least, one such offiCei* 
In every parish in the kingdom, when asked to point out ond 
such in their own pariah, who could be had for payment or other- 
wise, failed to do so. They were somewhat surprised when they 
were informed that since there are 14,640 parishes, or places sup- 
porting their own poor, in England and Wales, they had declared 
that, on their theory, the poor-laws could only be safely admi- 
nistered, when at least 14,640 men of remarkable intelligence, 
remarkable activity, remarkable firmness and disinterest^ness, 
were found to administer them. 



Finding in the course of my inquiries with relation to the 
administration of out-door relief in the metropolis, how little wai 
usually done in the way of inquiry or investigation as to the merits 
of the cases relieved, by the greater proportion of those who are 
engaged in the eompulsory service of parochial offices, it appeared 
desirable to ascertain what lights for improvement might be 
obtained by a collateral inquiry into the modes of administering 
and investigating the eases of the poor of the distressed districts, by 
vtlmtMfy aesoeiations, conducted by individuals pre-erainent-foi' 
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their active benevolence, with whom no labour ot personal inconve- 
nience formed obstaclee to their zeal for the alleviation of misery. 
Whilst I was preparing to obtain information from these sources, 
I received from those witnesses who were examined on the subject 
of the parochial administration, such evidence with relation to tha 
common operation of voluntary charities in various ways for which 
I was not prepared, and such statements of their ejects on tlw 
progress of mendicity and pauperism, as appeared to render this 
mquiry absolutely necesaarv for the direct objects of the commis' 
eiou. The district of Spitalfields is on*, perhaps, where voluntary 
charities are more numerous and powfrfiil than in any part of the 
kingdom. The Rev; William Stone, the Rector of Spitalfields, wa« 
pointed out by several benevolent individuals as admirably quali- 
fied to give information with relation to them. I submit the whole 
of his examination as part of this selection. 

SPITALFIELDS— Evidence of the Rev. William Stone. 

" I have superintended the parish of Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, about three years and a half During that time I have 
taken an active part in all the leading charities in the district, 
and I have given my support and subscriptions to others in which 
I do not take an active part. During the last year 1 have been 
accessary to the distribution of above 8000^. I would specify 
amongst others the following sums : 

£ s. d. 

In soup (from the Soup Society) . 3803 5 1 

Spitalfields Association . . . 2169 11 

Blanket Association . . . 284 2 8 

Wheeler Chapel District Visiting Society . 536 11 4 

Benevolent Society .... 1238 12 6 

" This, via., 8000/., when the soup society is open, may be con- 
sidered as the lowest average proportion of charity distributed for 
a year. The district commonly knono under the name of Spital- 
fields, is to be distinguished from the paruA of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, which is but a part of it. The distributions of volun- 
tary charity are rather local than parochial. All persons co- 
operate in eveiy charitable institution without regard to rank or 
sect. 

" In the course of my experience in this district, I have observed 
many facta witii relation to the operation of these distributions of 
voluntary charity, which have raatdrially changed my views and 
led me to doubt whether the dis^ict is ultimately benefited by 
them." 
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Will you have the goodness to state some of the particulars to 
which you advert as havin? tended to modify your first opinions? 
— " In the first place, I can distinctly prove the migration of people 
from other parishes into this district upon the opening of the soup 
society. It may be stated that this society is conducted in the 
following manner. The subscribers are allowed tickets in propor- 
tion to tne amount of their subscriptions. (I have an unlimited 
supply.) These ticketa entitle the bearer to escellent meat-soup 
on the payment of a penny, but sometimes so little as a half- 
penny a quart. Tbe tickets are so distributed as to allow two, 
three, four, or more quarts to a family, in proportion to the num-t 
her of members. To a single man about one quart is given. 
The following statement comprehends all the expenses of the 
society : 

Amount expended for meat , J&2354 10 6 
ditto grain . . 801 18 

ditto coals . 113 18 

ditto DnionK . . 51 2 

ditto salt and pepper 50 19 11 

ditto advertising and printin;; 155 8 8 
ditto wages . . 233 

ditto repairs, &c. 52 1 10 

i£3803 5 1 

"The receipts at the bankers from the commencement in Ja- 
nuary to the close in June, 1832, have been 4250/. 3»., of which 
we deduct 1359/. 10s. 3d., for copper taken for soup, leaving a net 
balance of subscriptions, 2920^ 12s. 9d. The weight of meat 
bought by the society was 1 33,083 lbs., and the number of quarts 
of soup made and distributed amounted to 467,377. 

" As an example, I may state the case of one woman who had 
the misfortune to be residing at the time without the precincts of 
the charitable district, She observed to me, ' Will I not come 
and live in your good parish, where the kind gentlefolks give away 
bread and coals and potatoes, and soup ? ' She was amongst us 
soon after as an applicant. A person of great experience m the 
district speaking to me on the subject of these charities, ven- 
tured to intimate some doubts as to their tendency, and declared 
he could prove that the rents of lodgings within the district were 
raised on the opening of the soup-house, and the commencement 
of other local distributions. It was held out as an advantage to 
the tenants, that they were within a stone's throw of the soup- 
house. Some of the butchers in the district, though reluctant to 
observe upon it to myself, have declared that, immediately upon 
the distribution of soup being couuuenced, though the population 
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has increased, a perceptible cessation of the demand for inferior 
pieces of meat takes place. There are complaints made by these 
tradesmen of the diversion of business, and of the injury done 
them by the sudden withdrawal of customers, who before could 
and did pay for the meat. I might, I believe, say, that there is 
a reduced demand for other sorts of provision*." 

And to what class of persons are these soup distributions chiefly 
made ?— " Undoubtedly, very many severe cases of distress are 
relieved by it; many cases where no other relief would be avail- 
able ; and it must be observed with respect to this charity, that 
being opened only occasionally, it cannot be regularly calculated 
upon, and is on that account not so liable to abuse. But I never- 
theless believe that, for the time during which it is opened, it is 
productive of the mischiefs to which I have adverted." 

What is the nature of the SpitalGelds Association ? — "It con- 
sists of a' number of individuals who visit the poor at their own 
houses, and who relieve them by tickets on certain tradesmen for 
coals, bread, and potatoes, originally gratuitously. But the last 
time we distributed {this being an occasional charity), I contended 
that we ought to diminish the chances of imposition by' requiring 
some portion of payment from the objects; and accordingly it was 
provided that those who received tickets should pay threepence 
for the quartern loaf, fourpence for the half-liundred weignt of 
coals, and threepence for the thirty pounds of potatoes. I believe 
that this regulation had the eifect of diminishing the amount of 
imposition. We certainly were thereby enabled to continue our 
distribution longer than we otherwise could have done." 

Is this Chanty subject to much imposition ? — " I will give 
you the following case as an instance: I received a note from 
No. 9, Crispin-street, Spitalfields, stating that a young woman 
had just been confined of her fourth child ; that she bad abso- 
lutely not the necessaries of life in that delicate state of health, 
and begging me to come and save her from starvation. — The note 
was well written, so well that I was struck with it. When I went 

* Similar evidence ib given from the otber parishes, vbere the voluntary 
inils are conBiderable. Mr. Broolier, ihe assistant- averseer of the parish of 



St. Botolph'g, Bishopggate, stated, " Our gift-coals are about forty chaldrons 
in the year, which are distributed in December, January, and February, to 
persons resideot in the parish. During that time the business of the small 
coal- dealers was at a complete stand-still, and they complained that they lost 
the best portion of their readtf-money cMitomen. Thia year, in consequence 
of these complaints, a new practice baa been established of distributing these 
coola by tickets on the various retail dealers in coal in the parish : the tickets 
are equally allotted among the retail dealers in coal in the parish. No 
donbt we might obtain the coals cheaper by contract, but the poor do not 
complain, and the practice gives satisfaction to the retail dealera, some of 
whtnn have large bmilies, and are as badly off as the paupers thenudves." 
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tB die hous^ I found, en making Inquiriee, that the note had (u 
ti common) been written by the landlord, not by the fauaband. 
There I found the young woman (the name of the parties was 
Cartwright), who had certainly been delivered but a few days. 
She stated that her hueband had been for a long time without any 
employment whatever { tiiat he refuted to eat any portion of her 
tn her ahil(h>en'8 meals for fear of depriving them of eubststence ; 
■ and that, in fact, he left the houtie every morning in a state of 
desperation. Oo inquiry, I found I was not the first charitable 
per8<Hi that had been appUed to. She had been visited by some 
Quaker ladies attached to a eharity in the neighbourhood, who, 
among other means of rehef, had procured them some of the 
tickets of our Association : three of those tickets were immediately 
produced. It was evident, from their dirty appearance, that they 
had been in their possession some days. I expressed surprise that 
these tidiets had not been used, as the applicants were in a state 
of starvation. The reply to this was, that they had not the lOd, 
to pay for the three tickets for coals, bread, and potatoes. It being 
a case of sickness, wxA strongly attested by the landlady, 1 de- 
viated from my usual practice, which is not to give money, I 
provided them with a nurse, who did everything for them. I visited 
them personally every day and sometimes twice, and I supphed 
them from time to time with these tickets, giving them money, 
and, in some instances, as much as 2#. at a time. I afterwards 
discovered, on the testimony of the nurse, whom I myself em- 
ployed, and who was interested in keeping up the employment, 
that the husband was during this time frequently drunk, so much 
10, that on one occasion, when bringing physic for his wife, he had 
fallen down and broken the bottle ; and that in the last instance 
of my giving him tickets for bread, and also money to the amount 
of 2»., and after strongly but very kindly expostulating with him 
on the past improvidence of his life, he left me and expended the 
2«. in mutton-chops, ale, &c., and on the followii^ morning im- 
portuned me, through the nurse, for a loaf. "Die wtfo might 
unquestionably have sustained inconveni^ce, and probably did 
so; but no wonder that she should when the money given was all 
spent in liquor and mutton-chops. 1 might have stated that this 
man was a smith, of about thirty years of age ; his wife was a 
very young creature; he had married several years before, not 
having saved anything beforehand ; but when, as he stated to me, 
his wages were not less than 30s. a week, and continued to be so 
for some years after his inarriage. On his own admission, he 
might, without any sacrifice, have saved lOf . a week during that 
time, to provide for the foreseen contingency for which "A. was now 
requisite to provide by charity. 
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** I may add, that this instance was aceompanied by another, 
of the way in which these imposturcB are supported hy olhera. 
A woman came in from an adjacent room (she was a lodger in 
the same house) with a cup of tea, and stated that all the poor 
creature had had was a cup of tea which she (the witness) had 
given her. She drew me into her own room and made another 
application in her own behalf, maldng the aid given to imposture 
support her own claim." 

Have you ohserved many instances of this sort of marriages ?—? 
'f Unhappily they are fearfully increasing, the increasing reckless- 
ness of the labouring classes appears to me quite appalling. Whilst 
resident in the adjoining parish of Bethnal-green, I visited a poor 
family ; the tather and mother were in great want, in fact, the only 
subsistence which they had for some weeks was procured by asoup 
ticket, and some occasional advances of money from myself. 
Early in the following winter, being then resident as rector in my 
present parish, I was applied to by the mother of the same family, 
who had then become resident in Vine-court, in my new parish. 
She applied to me partly for relief for herself and family, but more 
professedly on behalf of her eldest son, which son was one of the 
children relieved by me in the preceding winter. Without any 
provision, further than the scanty wages which he got on obtain- 
ing a little work, he married a servant girl ; and the object of the 
present call was to provide her with a nurse on the delivery of an 
eight months' child, and ' any other relief that I could give them 
in a state of total destitution.' 

" I have been compelled to pay great attention to the subject, 
and I have seldom given relief in any case wilhout inquiring into 
the previous history of the family. Although in some instances 
the husbands at the time of the marriage and for a long time pre- 
vious had been receiving high wages (as from 21. to 3/. a week), 
although these wages had been received for years before the mar- 
riage as for years after; yet neither for the marriage, for sickness, 
nor for any other known casualty had any provision whatever been 
made, j^l came upon the parish to provide for every casualty, 
or sought relief from volimtary charitable associations. I do not 
think, during the three years and a half that I have been in my 
present parish, I have met with one instance of severe distress 
which was not to be traced immediately or remotely to some im- 
providence—the great improvidence being marriage, I mean a 
marriage contracted without the means eitker in possession or in 
reasonable expectation of providing for four children as the result 
of the marriage. It has come within my observation also, that 
parishes, by a most miserable and short-sighted policy, get rid ef 
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one pauper by creating ten — instances have come to my know- 
ledge where the parties coming to be married have entered the 
church with hardly clothing." 

Do voluntary associations, such as these you have mentioned, 
become subservient to such improvidence 7 — " Inasmuch as our 
visitors are persons actuated purely by benevolent feelings, they 
administer their relief with reference to the amount of actual dis- 
tress in each individual case ; and as that will commonly be lii 
proportion to tke number of the children and the past improvi- 
dence of the parents, I can have no doubt but that they ultimately, 
though indirectly, and certainly unintentionally, tend to promote 
these improvident marriages. The benevolent and very excellent 
persons with whom it is my happiness to act, are precluded by 
the circumstances of the case and the pressure of the immediate 
distress from investigating the causes.' 

How does the last charity you have mentioned, the Spitalfields 
Association, operate with regard to the traders who deal in the 
commodities dispensed by the Association ? — " It is equally com- 
pltdned of by the emaller tradesmen who supply the poor, that 
It deprives tnem of actual money customers, that the class of 
poor who deal with them are thus withdrawn, and that the proGt 
of the commodities dispensed by the charity is diverted from 
themselves to a few, and those ollen wealthier tradespeople, with 
whom the poor do not themselves generally deal." 

What is the operation of the Blanket Association? — " This 
association is occasional in severe seasons ; but it has been more 
OF less owa each year, from the year 1827, when it was insti- 
tuted. The chief object is to lend the blankets for the winter 
months, to be returned in May." 

What proportion are actually returned ? — " I think about one- 
third ; but tnose who return them come the next year, and it is 
common with those who come the following year, to intimate, that 
they consider they have a claim, first of all, for having had 
blankets before, and secondly, for having returned them.'' 

Then the other two-thii-da are made away with 7 — " We have 
received proof that in some instances they have been pledged. We 
had it in contemplation to prosecute a pawnbroker in our neigh- 
bourhood, for having received a blanket in pledge, that blanket 
having the stamp of the Association ; but we were told that our 
prosecution would not succeed, and we abandoned it." 

Will you state what is the operation of the Benevolent Society? 
■^" It is in its designs intended to relieve the peculiar distress 
of the district, in cases of sickness, and especially the cases of 
lying-in women. It is discretionary with the visitors to give 
moqey, and they have boxes of Unen to bestow on lying-ia 
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They also give blankets, and that too in other cases 
than those of lying-in women." 

What is the operation of this charity? — ■" The other day I had 
occasion to make inquiries of a person, who has the distribution 
of the commodities for which orders are given, as to the sort of 
persons who applied for relief, whether they saw the same per- 
sons repeatedly ? I was assured, that the same persons (with 
the addition of others) invariably applied for relief, with ihe con- 
fident expectation of obtaining it. Within the last few days a 
woman applied to me, as having the disposal of an annual parish 
gift of coals : she stated to me, as a reason for my compliance 
with her petition, that she had been considered a worthy object 
by the conductors of other charities in my parish ; that she had 
been visited and relieved with the box of Unen by the Benevolent 
Society, during no less than five successive confinements ; and 
she was confident that the same charity would be extended to her 
on any future occasion." 

Would this argument, do you think, be deemed cogent by the 
usual administrators of the charity? — '* I believe it to be one 
which, so far as I have observed, is too commonly acted upon." 

Do you find it urged by the regular appHcants in such a man- 
ner as to lead you to believe that tney commonly find it success- 
ful ? — " Without exception they urge the same plea to myself in 
that expectation." 

Have you made observations on the general effects of this last 
sort of distribution ; namely, the provision fiir the lying-in women ? 
— " I have observed that its effects have been to paralyse pro- 
vident habits ; that it has tended to make these females calculate 
upon it, and to neglect making due provision for an event which 
must have been sufficiently foreseen. This tendency I can state 
from extensive observation. A person, most intimately connected 
with this charity, has expressed regret that all the charities of 
the district were not under the management of one superintend- 
ing committee, as the objects there relieved were, to her know- 
ledge, successful applicants to the various other charities in the 
district." 

What is the Wheeler Chapel District Visiting Society ? — " It 
is a society formed for the purpose of making a rehgious visita- 
tion ; but as its members observe, in tlie course of their vis'*a- 
tion, much temporal distress, they cannot avoid uniting tem- 
poral reUef to reUgious exhortation. The parish is subdivided 
into two districts, and these districts are again subdivided into 
sections, and to each section are appointed one or two, or more 
visiters. Their visits are made once in every week or fortnight, 
or as ollea as their time and occupations will allow. I ^uld 
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say that the design of diis society is extremely good ; the mote 
BO, as it does not origioally contemplate temporal relief. I con- 
fteive that one of the great tJiings wanted in the present day is 
a hiore frequent and acknowledged friendly intercourse between 
the various classes of Society. I am convinced ihat it Would pro- 
duce most satisfactory results to all parties. I find the labouring 
classes are extremely well disposed to receive instruction, and 
communicate with other classes," 

What is the practical operation of the visits of the members of 
this society, as regards temporal relief f — '• I regret that I cannot 
give so favourable a testimony as to the operations of the society, 
viewed Collectively on this head, as on the other. The visiters 
being chiefly engaged in religious discussions, are, I find, in some 
instances, too apt to be carried away by their religious feelings, 
and to be less strict than is necessary in their judgment of the 
amount of the actual and unavoidable want and distress. These 
visiters form, as it were, the connecting link between the various 
charities : they tell the poor whom they visit, and ^vho state they 
are in want of relief, where and hrfw to apply for it ; and more- 
over, the visiters personally exert themselves, nnd aid the appli- 
cations which they have recommended. TTiey commonly have in 
their hands tickets, or have access to recommendations through 
various aubscribers to other charities, such as the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, the Welsh Dispensary, the City Dispensary, the London 
Dispensary, the Institution for the Diseases of Children, the 
Rupture Society, the Ophlhalmic Infirmary, the City of London 
Truss Society, the Blanket Society, and the Spitalfields Associa- 
lion, for the distribution of coals, bread, and potatoes." 

Are there no other modes of relief within the means of ihis 
strciety ? — " Yes : I cannot recollect the whole. Besides the me- 
dical charities which I have mentioned, there is the Royal Ma- 
ternity Society for delivering poor wotnen at their own nouses ; 
there is the parish apothecary ; there is also gi-atuitous medical 
assistance given by medical gentlemen in the parish, when ap- 
plied to for that purpose; they have also access to the great 
Fever Hospital at St Pancras ; there is also an association called 
* The City Kitchen,' which distributes potatoes, coals, &c., at a 
reduced price ; there is the Educational Clothing Society, which 
is formed chiefly for the purpose of lending clothes, to enable 
childi-en to attend Schools, and adults to attend church." 

Do they lend a suit of clothes for the one day, or how is the 
operation of returning the clothes conducted? — " In several parts 
of the district there are appointed dep6ts for clotliing, generally 
the houses of some members of the committee, 8ic. "Die Sunday 
suit is taken from thence on Saturday evening, and fetumed on 
Monday morning," 
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Cannot you adduce any instance of the deceptions to which 
the visiters of the District Visiting Society are liable ? — " A case 
came within my own knowledge. It was that of a woman, who 
stated, that being utterly incapable of obtaining work in London, 
her husband was traversing the country in quest of employment. 
In the mean time she was left with four diildren witnout any 
means of subsistence ; she had of course applied to the paiish, 
but could obtain no relief. I was myself aware of the real cir- 
cumstances of th« case ; for upon an investigation made long be- 
fore, I discovered that the husband had even from the time of his 
marriage been assisted by the parish. In one instance, during 
an alleged inability to procure work as a weaver, he had been. As 
the parish officers called it, ' set up,' or provided with the meails 
of obtaining a livelihood in anoljier way. But soon after this he 
continued his occastohal absences from his wife, and the parish 
had found Bo tneaMs of providing against the consetjUentes of the 
profligacy of the man, and the deceitfulness of the woman. TTie 
visiter had not himself resorted to any means of obtaining correct 
information, aiid continued his visits and occasional assistance 
wiAoul any knowledge of the real cireumstMices." 

Would the visiter in all probability also have distributed re- 
commendations or tickets to this same individual? — " UnquM- 
tionably the visiter would have acted only upon the evidence ob- 
tained within the room itself, which is none at all." 

Do you find many of the visiters competent to form A cdrTeet 
judgment as to the real wants of the poorer of the labouring 
classes ? — " I think that visiters are frequently inistakeli*: they 
are too apt to take into the houses of the poor their own standard 
of the Value of money, and apply their owh scale of personal and 
domestic comfort to their condition, I have known a visiter of 
our charities give an order for four bu^els of coals, as the lowest 
proper amount of relief, to a person of a class in which they obtain 
their own supplies only in pecks, or even in half pecks. Articles 
of clothing are sometimes distributed to persons of a class who 
themselves consider, or at least treat them, as luxuries. When I 
first went into the parish, I viewed with great pain children with- 
out shoes or stockings, considering that tliey were sufferers; but 

* Mr. Hewett, the master of the workhouse of St Andrew, Holbotn, and 
St. George the Martyr, stated ; " I am aatiafied tliat thd in and out-dooc 
paupers of this metropolis get by far the greater share of the charities in and 
about London, or else the greater part of ihera could not consume so tnuch 
tobacco and other things, and return home intoxicated, and money in pocket,"' 
What eridenEe have you that they obtain money from the charities?—^" I 
have searched them, and found not only money but cfaarity-piBses showing 
from whence they came, and tidiets and other things b^ou^g f» the dif- 
ferent voluntitry charities," , 
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subsequent observation has shown me that it was not so to the 
extent I first imagined. The children in this condition I found in 
as good health as others ; and, except in the winter, when subject 
to chilblains, sustaining no apparent inconvenience. 

" With regard to the relief to be given in money, I have often 
been amused at the declamation in newspapers against parish 
officers, who, when an application for casual relief was made to 
them by a labouring man, ' only gave him a shilling.' Now, 
although to a person in the middle or higher ranks of life this is 
a very trifling sum, yet I have known it to constitute one-fifth of 
the weekly expenditure of a pei-son dependent upon her own 
earnings. I should be sorry indeed to deny the poor any increase 
of comforts; but I believe that the gratuitous bestowal of them 
by our visiters often provides them with an article not in itself 
absolutely indispensable, and which would be better provided by 
their own exertions. In many instances, where I have felt myself 
prompted to give the poor assistance of this kind, I have, on 
second thoughts, withheld it, from fear of the precedent which 
it would establish, and of the eftects to be anticipated from that 
precedent, in creating an expectation on the part of the poor that 
relief would be given without work. When a boy has come to 
my school iU-shod, I have felt strongly inclined to give him a 
pair of shoes or stockings, and should have done so, had I not 
been well convinced from experience that by my doing it in this 
particular instance, in a few days a number of other boys would 
have come without shoeg or stockings." 

Do you speak from experience or from conjecture? — " Indeed 
it was positive experience that induced rae to draw back. I have 
given shoes and stockings to boys, and I have found that, in a few 
days, an increasing number of applications from other parents for 
shoes and stockings for their children has been the consequence." 

Do you not think that the parents who send their children to 
schools are of the best of the working classes? — " Certainly I am 
disposed to think them so." 

How do you find the administration of these charities bear upon 
the administration of the poor-rates by the parochial authorities ? 
— " In the first place, it is assumed, I think, as a general prin- 
ciple, that the relief of the poor by the charities ought not to inter- 
fere with the parochial relief, and should be regarded as entirely 
independent Of it. Thus it is considered that, although a family 
may be relieved with soup by the Soup Society, the amount of 
the claims upon the parish for reUef is not thereby diminished." 

Is it not then considered that the one mode of relief should in 
any way be administered in co-operation with the other? — " So 
little so, that no tickets are eTer given by the Soup Society to the 
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parish ofiicers. A case was detecteil in which a visiter placed a 
few tickets in the hands of an overseer ; this fact was brought 
forward and severely condemned at the ensuing meeting of the 
Soup Committee," 

And is the same principle of administration adopted in each of 
the other charilies with the management of which you are inti- 
mately acquainted ? — " I believe with each of them," 

Do the administrators of charities and the parish officers often 
interfere with one another? — " In point of fact, they never come 
in contact with each other ; but I regret to state that there is 
much jealousy between them, and that, whilst the parish ofiicers 
accuse the visiters of weakness, the visitors charge the parish officers 
with cruelty : one of the consequences is, that the officers are 
checked in the performance of their duty. I have had it delibe* 
rately hinted to me by tradesmen serving the office of overseers, 
that my opinions respecting the merits of applicants for charity 
have been at variance with their own ; their manner evidently be- 
traying apprehension that I had formed an unfavourable judgment 
of their humanity. Without doubt, a tradesman in the situation 
of an overseer would not like to render himself obnoxious to one 
known to take an interest in the condition of the poor, I have 
known instances rn which the censures of the parish officers by 
visiters have been strong and unmeasured." 

Do you find, on the whole, the feeling of reluctance to have re- 
course to parochial relief increasing or diminishing in the district 
in which you reside?— "Diminishing fearfully; though I am 
bound to say that it is not yet entirely eradicated, I have been 
astonished and grieved to observe how persons of comparative 
respectability almost naturally resort to the poor-rates as a legiti- 
mate and inexhaustible fund for relief. The other day, a widow 
who carries on a good business as a dress-maker, and had with 
her husband been for years in a situation of life to have enabled 
them to put by ten shillings a week or more, having sustained 
some temporary injury to her finger, was about to apply to the 
parish for reHef At this very time she admitted that her business 
was extremely good, and that her chief difficulty was this tempo- 
rary inability to continue it. At this very time too she had two 
daughters provided for in good situations as household servants. 
To my own knowledge, one of them, the younger of these daugh- 
ters, might have had an advance of her quarter's wages. It was 
suggested as a naiural expedient, that the daughter, being so 
competent, should afford her this temporary assistance. This, 
however, was not the object of the applicant — she preferred throw- 
ing herself upon the parochial fund, that she might enjoy that 
allowance over and above the supply from more natural sources 
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of relief. I could multiply Euch instances, ^11 of which have 
tended to convince me that the poor regard the parish rale as an 
exhaustless fund, by refusing to partake of which they shall only 
be doing an injury to their own families without benefiting any 
other party. I have expostulated with them on the impropriety 
of drawing ibis relief from the packets of a class of people who, 
like the poor rate-payers of our district, are in little better, if so 
good, circumstances as themselves." 

Do your observations lead you to believe that the present 
system of administering voluntary charity tends to create the dis- 
tress which it proposes to relieve ? — " 1 feel convinced that it does. 
With regard to the standing charities, that is, the charities which 
are in perpetual operation, the fact is unquestionable : I have 
known numerous families in which it is thought utterly unneces- 
sary to provide for many regular and incidental expenses, from a 
confident expectation of assistance from these institutions." 

Do you believe it relieves all the distress which it creates ? — i 
" By no means. For instance, I have known cases in which the 
ui^avoidable disappointpient of the expectations held out by the 
Z^tng-in Ckdfititi has reduced poor women to the most cruel 
extremities. I know too that the aceasional charities attract mul- 
titudeSi who always become burthensome to the pariah as casual 
poor. This is remarkably the case with the Irish. Armies of 
this degraded and almost brutish populace refuse to leave our 
qeigbbpurhood on account of the CkaTHiea. And yet, notwith- 
standing tliese mei(ns of relief, with which, from their superior 
pretensions of misery, they are extraordinarily favoured by our 
visite^a, they are frequently in so destitute a condition as to 
render it impossible for our pariah ofBoers to refuse them relief. 
I h&ve had so much experience of this fact in my parish, and feel 
so persuaded of the impossibility of improving the moral or tem- 
poral condition of an indigent Irishman, that I almost sicken 
at the sight of one*," 

* The following are exfiinples of the evidence from other parishes, where 
the (.mount of money distributed in charity is considerable. 
The Rev. £. J. Tyler, the Rector of St. Giles's, Middlesex, examined .— 
Have you ohseivBd any influence upon the Irish labourers by the charities 
in your parish, or in any other part of the metropolis ?—" I am persuaded 
that the certainty of being either supported by alms or parochial aasistanoe 
during their slay, should other means foil, or at all events of being returned 
to theu countre at the puhlic expense, forms an inducement for vast numbers 
to come over from Ireland on the chance of vjhat they may obtain, who 
would not otherwise leave their native country. It is known that many 
pregnant women come over for the express purpose of being admitted into 
some charitable institution for their confinement, with the certainty, at least 
the great probability, of receiving more from the bounty of individuals on 
theii reeoverj," 

Colonel 
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Will you describe the operation of the various charittea, which 

Colonel Page writes to me thus :— " I hope you will notice ia your tepof\ 
the iat^ chanties bequeathed in Newbury, as a very principal cause of the 
hiffh poor's-rates. Everybody is anxious to obtain settlements by servitude 
01 renting in that pariah, in order to obtain the chance of benefiting by the 
numerous charities.'' 

Mr. Tborp, a^Biatant-oTerseer of St Giles's, Cripple gq to, examined. 

Have you any monies to dispense in charities wiihm your parish ? — "We 
have about 1600^. per annum available to be given to the poor in our cha- 
rities, according to the directions of donors. For the most part, tlie dona- 
tions consist o>f bread, fuel, and clothint;-" 

What is the effect produced by the distribution of these donations ?— " We 
find that, a few weeks previous to the gifls being distributed, the people 
leave their work in search of them. There are alwajs a great many more 
seekers of gifts than finders. Most of them by leaving tbeir work neglect 
their famihes, and become really necessitous! those who are disanpoiuted 
are irritated, and tjien demand relief as a right, the parish beipg called upon 
to make good their loss. Eyen (hqse who have received relief always say, 
when they come to us afterwards, 'that, though it was very true they had 
received the gift, yet it had done them no good; they had lost so much lime, 
and they had got into debt.' We employ some of the out-door paupers in 
carrying home th^ gifts of coals, and pay them liberally for doing aa. These 
men, when thej apply for relief, anJ are told, 'Why, we guve ym money 
the other day !" say, ' It is very true ; but then ™e were in debt to our land- 
tord,' or the cbandler-shopkeeper, 'and we were compelled to pay him when 
we returned from labour;' so they always caleulate on the relief. AAer 
every season for the distribution of the gift*, the applications fi» parochial 
relief are more nujneroua.' 

During the tinie when the gifts are distributed, are the demttnds OH tl)^ 
poor's-rates reduced? — "Nota(all: in fact,when the effects of thesecharitie? 
are examined, as shown in our parish, it will be admitted by the most preju- 
diced person that they are a curse rather than a benefit. They were a great 
deal worse fcuMnerly, when settlements were to be obtained by forty day a' 
residence in the parish.as it led numbers to endeavom: to obtain settlem^ts 
with us. I am sure that our parish has been considerably injured hy thern. 
I have long been of opinion that it would be of great advantage to have the 
funds of these charities applied directly in aid of the poor's-rates." 
Mr. Richard Gregory, treasurer of Spitalfields, examined. 

You have had, from time to time, assistance from Government in your 

Saiishi What have been the effects of those donations '?—"■ fhat they have 
one great mischief, by causing paupers to come from all parts of the king- 
dom, for the purpose of sharing in the relief; and when they have once 
eome there, they have invariably stopped there," 

Do you believe that such donations have a tendency to create distress of 
the kind which they propose to reheve?— "I do; for there are numbers who 
would waste a whole day to obtain 6(1. by charity, ratlier than work two 
hours to obtain Gd. by honest industry. I have seen in our own district 
abundant instances of this. 

Do you believe that they relieve al! the distress which theycreate?— "Al- 
ways when there has been a donation of these sorts, we find that the paridi 
burdens increase; these burdens continue, but the donation goes away. 
Some years ago we received a large donation from the Government, a'ndl do 
not believe that the parish has got the better of it to this day ; for it made 
paupersi-and attracted vagabonds Atom all parts." 
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are actually available in your parish, as exemplified in the case 
of an individual, beginning with his birth, under the superintend- 
ence of the Royal Maternity Society ? — [The Rev. Gentleman 
requested time to make the answer, and he returned it in wriling.] 
*' — My own personal observation enables me to describe the pro- 
cess as follows : — 

" A young weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of nine- 
teen — and the consequence is the prospect of a family. We 
should presume, under ordinary circumstances, that they would 
regard such a prospect with some anxiety ; that they would cal- 
culate upon the expenses of an accouchement, and prepare for 
them in the interval by strict economy and unremitting industry. 
No such thing, — It is the good fortune of oui- couple to live m 
the district of Spitalfields, and it is impossible to hve there with- 
out witnessing the exertions of many charitable associations. To 
these, therefore, they naturally look for assistance on every occa- 
sion. 

"They are visited periodically by a member of the 'District 
Visiting Society' It is the object of this society to inquire into 
the condition of the poor, to give them religious advice, and occa- 
sional temporal relief, and to put them in the way of obtaining the 
assistance of other charitable instituticms. To the visiter of this 
institution the wife makes known her situation, and states her 
inability to meet the expense of an accoucheur. The consequence 
is, that /rom A^'m, through his recommendation or under his direc- 
tions, she obtains a ticket either for ' the Lying-in Hospital,' or 
for 'the Royal Maternity Society.' By the former of these 
charities she is provided with gratuitous board, lodging, medical 
attendance, churching, registry of her child's baptism, &c. &c. 
By the latter she is accommodated with the gratuitous services of 
a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

" Delivered of her child at the cost of the ' Royal Maternity 
Society,' she is left by the midwife — but then she requires a 
nurse, and for a nurse, of course, she is unable to pay herself; — 
a little exertion, however, gets over this difficulty — she sends to 
the district visiter, to the minister, or to some other charitable 
parishioner, and by their interest with the parish officers, she 
has, at last, ' a nurse sent to her from the workhouse. But 
still she has many wants — and these too she is unable to sup- 
ply at her own expense. She requires blankets, bed and body 
linen for herself, and baby-linen for her infant. With these she 
is furnished by another charitable institution. Soon after her 
marriage she has heard one of her neighbours say, that she 
had been favoured in no less than five successive confinements 
with the loan of the 'box of linen from the 'Benevolent Sa- 
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dety' She had, accordingly, taken care to secure ' the bos! of 
linerC for herself, and during her confinement she receives occa- 
sional visits and pecuniary relief from a female visiter of the 
charity. By her ^e is kindly attended to, and through her or 
' the district visiter,' she is provided, in case of fever or other 
illness, with the gratuitous services of the parish apothecary, or of 
some other charitable medical practitioner in the district. 

" At the end of the month, she goes, proformd, to be churched ; 
and though, perhaps, the best-dressed female of the party, she 
claims exemption from any pecuniary offering by virtue of a 
printed ticket to that effect put into her hands by the midwife of 
' the Royai Maternity Society.' 

" The child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided 
for tiian his parents. Of course he requires vaccination, or 
in case of neglect, he takes the small-pox. In either case, he 
is sent to the 'Hospital for Casual Small-pox and Jor Vac- 
cination,' and by this means costs his parents nothing. 

" He has the measles, the whooping-cough, and other morbid 
affections peculiar to childhood. In all these instances he has the 
benefit of the ' City Institution for Diseases of Children.^ 

" Indeed from his birth to hia death, he may command any me- 
dical treatment. If his father is a Welshman, he applies to the 
' fF^elsk Dispensary,' — if not, or if he prefers another, he has the 
' Tower Hamlets Oniversal Dispensary,' ' The London Dispen- 
sary^ and the ' City of London Dispensary' In case of fiver, 
he is sent to the ' fever Hospital' For a broken limb, or any 
sudden or acute disorder, he is admitted into the ' London^ 
or other 'Public Hospital.' For a rash, or any specific disease 
of the skin or ear, he is cured at the ' London Dispensary.' And 
for all morbid affections of the eye, he goes either to the same 
charity, or to the ' London Ophthalmic Infirmary.' In case of 
rupture, he has a ticket fiir Uie ' Rupture Society,' or for the 
' City of London Truss Society.' For a putmonaiy complaint, 
he attends the ' Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and other 
Diseases of the Lungs' And for scrofula, or any other disease 
which may require sea-bathing, he is sent to the ' Royal Sea- 
bathing Infirmary' at Margate. In some of these medical insti- 
tutions, too, he has the extra advantage of board, lodging, and 
other accommodations*. 

■ The managers of benefit societies and savings tianka complain, in some 
instances indirectly, anil in others directly, of the effects of the eleemosynary 
relief for such casualties as those institutions (and heneflt societies especially) 
afford effectual means uf providing for by easy insurances. It is ui^ed by 
some witnesses, that although a person in work may not be able to raise 
money to pay for the relief of unforewen casualties at the moment when that 
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" By the time the ehild is ei^t««i months or two yfiars ol4, it 
becomes convenient to his toother to 'get km Qvt of the K«)f :' 
for this purpose he is seat to the ' Infant ScAoei,'' and, in this 
sraninary, enters upou another wide field of eleemosynary im- 
munitiea. 

*' By the ftg4 of i)x he quits the ' fufant Seiml,' and has before 
him an ample ohoiee of Bchools of a higher clitss. He way 
attend the ' Lwivuimtm Soha^ for ^. a week, ao^ the National 
for Id., or^or nathiMg. His parents naturaUy enowgh jirefer the 
latter tchool, — it may be leas liberal in principle, but jt is lower 
in priee. In some instaBcet) tooo it is connected with a cheap oioth- 
ing society ; in others it provides clothing itself to a limited Jium- 
ber of ohiidren. And in others, again, it recomntends its scholars 
to the governors of a more richly endowed ciothi^g charity school. 
To be sure, these are only coliatett^ advantages. But it is per- 
haps excusable in a parent delivered by the ' Jioyal JU afcrw^y 
Society,' to value these above any of the more obvious and le^tti-. 
mate benefits to he derived from a system of education- 

" A parent of this kind, however, has hardly done iustioe to her- 
self, or to her ehild, till aha has auoeeeded m getting him admitted 
into a school, where he will he immediately and permanently 
dathad- This advantage is to be found in the ' Protestant Jiis~ 
^leaters'-^il\ the ' Parockiul,' or in 'the li'ar4 Charity •ScAea^,-' 
and she secures him a presentation to one of these, either by a 
recommendation from ' The Natieaal SohooF — by the spontar 
neous offer of her husband's employer— or by her own import 
tunate applieations at the door of some other suht&iber. It is 
true, some few industrious and cari'ful parents in the neighbour- 
hood ohjeot to putting their ehildten into these chanty schools. 
With mors independence than wisdom, tb^ revolt at the idea of 
seeing their children walk the streets for several years in A Uvery 
which degrades them, by marking them out like the parish 
paupers ot' former days, as the objects of cowtnoH charity. But 

relief is needed, yet ha might be called upon to pay for it by instalments after 
lie U convalescent and kas returned to work. The trustees and managers 
of the Marylebone Savings Bank state — 

. "We are of opinion that, if the facilities given to the aVle-bodied of ob- 
taining parochial relief or puWic charity (and we are induced to lay much 
stress upon the latter) were removed, the number of memljers of such insti- 
tutions as ours would be increased. 

" We are unable to state in what proportion the increase would lake place ; 
but we think that, wherever any considerable number of a class of labourers 
and others are found to be depositors in banks for savings, almost all such 
persons might follow their example, and probably would do so, were they 
not encouraged in their thoughtless and improvident habits by the expecta- 
tion of obtaining relief ftom some established public oherity in almost eveiy 
clrouBist«nee or difficulty ordistniate vbioh Ihey can be expose^- 
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the p&rent in question has no Buoh soruple&-^he baa tasled the 
iweetx, and, therefoie, never feels the degtfxdation of eharity. 
She is saved the expense of clothing her own child herself; and 
she observes that almost all her poor neighbours, like tho dog in 
the fable, have come to think what is really thsrejmlabie to be a 
hadge of distinction. She knowa, too, that most of the ' gentl^^ 
folks' who support these charities openly proclaim (Oh mon- 
strous absurdity !) that they were more especially designed for 
'an aristocracy among the poor' 

" It is possible that she may not succeed in getting her child inlo 
a clothing charity schooi — it is more than possible, too, that she 
may find a more •profitable employment for him than attendance 
at the ' National;' she may keep him at home all the week to 
help her nurse her Iburth and fifth babies, or she may earn a 
few pence by sending him out as an errand boy. Yet even under 
these circumstances she does not necessarily forego the means of 
getting him an education, or a suit of clothes for nothing ; even 
Mew sne can send him to one of the innumerable < Sunday schools* 
in the neighbourhood j and for clothing she can apply to 'Me 
Educational Ciothmg Society.' 'The object of this society is the 
lending of clothing to ensble distressed children to attend Sunday 
schools.' Only, then, let her child be ' a distressed one,' and 
he is provided by the ' Educational Clothing Sociely' with a 
suit of clothes which ho wears all the Sundays of one 3'ear, and 
in case of past regular attendance at school, all the week-days of • 
the next. Tht^Sundays of the second year, he begins with a new 
suit of clothes as before. 

" The probability, hownver, is, that, by the time the boy is eight 
or nine years old, his mother does succeed in procuring his admis- 
sion into the ' Clolking Charity School .-' and there is the same 
probability that she will continue him in it. She has strong rea- 
sons for so doing — for she knows that he will not only be clothed 
and educated at the expense of the charity, but that, when he is 
fourteen, that is when be has remained five or six years in the 
school, he will be apprenticed by it to some tradesman, with aj'ee 
vaiying in the different schools from 21. to 51. 

"At foui-teen, accordingly, the boy is put apprentice by the 
charity to a weaver, and at the expiration of the usual term he 
begins work as a journeyman. He has hardly done so before he 
proposes to marry a girl about his own age. He is aware, indeed, 
that there are difficulties in the way of their union ; and that, 
even on the most favourable supposition, their prospects in life 
cannot be considered flattering. — He has saved no money himself, 
and his intended is equally unprepared for the expenses of an 
establishment. He knows that, working early and late, he can 
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©am no more than 10». a week — that, in case of sickness or the 
failure of employment, he may frequently be deprived even of 
these — and that his own father, with a wife and seven children, 
was in this very predicament but the winter before ; nevertheless, 
' nature intended every one to marry ;' and in the case of him- 
self and his beloved, ' it is their lot to come together.' On these 
unanswerable grounds he takes a room at 2j. a week, and thus 
Utterly unprepared, as he appears, either for the ordinary or con- 
tingent expenses of a family, he marries. 

"We may suspect, however, from the result, that he is not so 
rash and improvident in this conduct, as, upon an ordinary cal- 
culation, he must appear to be. 

" Within a few months she has the prospect of a child — and a 
child brings with it many expenses, — -but no matter, he need not 
pay them — for in his ueighbourhood he may fairly calculate upon 
having them paid by charity. Charity never failed his mother in 
her difficulties — and why, in precisely the same difficulties, should 
it be withheld from him ? In the case of his wife, therefore, as 
in that of his mother, the ' Lying-in Hospital,' or the Lying-in 
Dispensary,' or the ' Royal Maternity Society/ provides the 
midwifery, &c. The ' workhouse, ' the nurse. The ' Benevolent 
Society,' blankets, linen, pecuniary reUef, &c. The 'parish 
doctor,' — the ' dispensary doctor,' or some other ' charitable 
doctor,' extra drugs and medical attendance. By a little manage- 
ment, he may avail himself at the same time of several obstetric 
charities, and be visited successively by Churchmen, Quakers, 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinistic Methodists, 
Huntingdonians, — in fact, by the charitable associations con- 
nected with every church and chapel in the neighbourhood. 

" He now finds that his earnings are precarious — and that, even 
at Iheir utmost amount, they are inadequate to the support of his 
increasing family. But his father's family was for years in the 
same circumstances — and was always saved by charily. To cha- 
rity, then, he again has recourse. 

" He hears, that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. 
From some vestryman, or from some other respectable parishioner, 
he obtains a ticket for a quartern loaf at Midsummer, and at 
Christmas. There is also a parish gift of coals. By the same 
means, he every Christmas gets a sack of coals. Indeed, by im- 
portuning several parishioners, and by giving to each of them a 
different address, or the same address with different names, he is 
sometimes so fortunate as to secure three sacks instead of one. 
On these periodical distributions he can confidently depend; for 
most of the parishioners dispose of their annual tickets to the same 
poor persons from year to year, at a matter of course ; and others, 
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who are more discriminate, inrariably find, upon renewed inquiry, 
that their petitioners are in the same state of apparent indigency 
or destitution. - Under these circumstances, our applicant soon 
comes to look upon his sliare of the parochial bounty as a legiti- 
mate and certain item in his yearly receipts, 

" But this is only a slight periodical relief. He wants more 
loaves and more coalt, and he has the means of obtaining them. 
If the weather is severe, the ' Spitulfields Association is at 
work, and for months together distribute bread, coals, and po- 
tatoes. The ' Soup Society,' also, is in operation, and provides 
him regularly with several quarts of excellent meat soup at a 
penny, or, sometimes, even a halfpenny a quart. At all times 
several ' Benevolent Societies ' and ' Pension Societies ' are act- 
ing in the district ; and from these he receives food or pecuniary 
relief. He may apply too, during the temporary cessation of any 
of these charities, to the charitable associations of the different 
religions denominations — to the 'District Visiting Society,' to 
the Independents' ' Visiting Society' to the ' Friend in Need 
Society,' to the 'Stranger's Friend Society,' to ' Zion's Good 
JVill^ Society.' He may even be lucky enough to get something 
from all of them. 

" If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan of a blanket from the 
'Benevolent Society,' or from the 'Blanket Association;' or 
he gets a blanket, a rug, and a pair of sheets from the ' Spital- 
fields Association.' The last of Uiese charities supplies him with 
a flannel waistcoat for himself, and a flannel petticoat for his 
wife. In one instance, it furnishes his wife and children with 
shoes and stockings. 

" Thus h« proceeds from year to year with a charity to meet 
every exigency of health and sickness. Tlie time at length 
arrives, when, either from the number of children bom to him, 
under the kind superintendence of the 'Lying-in,' the 'Royal 
Maternity,' or the * Benevolent Society ; or from a desire to add 
a legal and permanent provision to the more precarious supplies 
of voluntary charity, h« solicits parish relief; he hegs an extract 
from the parish register, proves his settlement by the charity- 
school indenture of apprenticeship, and quarters his family on 
the parish, with an allowance of 6ve shillings a week. In this 
uniform alternation of voluntary and compulsory relief he draws 
towards the close of his mendicant exbtence. 

"Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return thanks to 
the public. He has been bom for nothing — -he has been nursed 
for nothing — ^he has been clothed for nothing — he has been edu- 
cated for nothing — he has been put out in the world for nothing 
— he has had medieint and medical attendance/or nothing; and 
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he has had hb children also bom, nnrsed, clothed, fed, educated, 
tntabli^ed, xaA physivked fot nothitig. 

"There is hut one good office more fot which he can stand 
indebted to society, and that is his burial. He dies a parish 
pauper, and, at the expense (tf the parish, he is provided with 
shroud, coffin, pall, and burial-ground ; a party of paupers from 
the workhouse bear his body to the grave, and a party of paupers 
are his mourners. 

" I wish it to be particularly understood, that, in thus describing 
the operation of charity in my district, I have been giving an 
vrdinary, and not an exfraiiTAma.ry, instance. I might have in- 
cluded many other details ; some of them of a far more aggravated 
and oflensive nature. I have contented myself, however, with 
describing the state of the district as regards charitable relief, and 
the extent to which that relief tnap be, and actually is made to 
minister to improvidience and dependence." 

Hax6 you any other remarks to make respecting either the 
administration of the poor-laws, or the distribution of voluntary 
charity in your district T — " TTife testimony which I have now 
given makes me anxious to guard it from misinterpretation. It 
IS certainly at variance with my former sentiments on the subject, 
and it may appear to he so with my present practice in the distri- 
bution of charitable relief; I would, therefwe, add a few obser- 
vations ; — 

" I entered upon my parish in 1829, with an earnest desire and 
solemn resolution to discharge its duties to the satisfaction of my 
conscience. I entertained tne common notion respecting the ne- 
cessity and application of charity. I made up my mind to sink 
all religious distinctions; and, as the clergyman of the establish- 
ment, to condliaie and unite with all parties for the relief of a 
numerous and distressed papulation, 

"Before the expiration of the first year 1 was struck with the 
observattoh of many such facts as those detailed in the course of 
my evidence, and I then l>egan to suspect the general tendency 
of our charitable distributions. I found that charity was, in this 
district, reduced to n system ; that Jhe immense sums expended 
in voluntary relief were, in effect. Si &ectmd pooT-rate; that lliey 
were calculated upon in much the saiBe manner, by at least a 
large proportion of the poor ; and that, like the poor* rate, they 
produced no perceptible or permanent diminution of distress. 1 
found that an active clergyman in this district must 'leave the 
woi-d of God and sen-e tables ;' must be, in fact, ilo better than 
a perpefuai overseer. The same applicants for charity presenting 
tirems^ves from month to month, and from year to y^ar, in the 
sam« state of apparent wfetohediress, and with their numbers 
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swelled by crowds 'hf others, satisfied tne that the utmost ima- 
ginable eSertitm of the charitable Must prove utteriy ineffectual 
for the relief or prevention of the most aggravated misery, 

" I give it, tnen, as my decided and malui^ conriction, that 
without a change in the habits of our population, no amount 
w^ate^yer Of Charitable relief, whether raised by Voluntary sub- 
scription of by liompulsory assessment, will ever meet the demands 
which will be made upon it. I feel confident Hiat, had We millions, 
where now we have thousands of money to dispose of, we should 
only have miUioia Instead of thousands of applicants. The root 
of all our evils is the universal prevalence of a profligate and 
hrnliik improvidence. ITie poor of this district are utterly 
i^ckiess of the future ; and even when they are not, inlhe common 
acceptation of the term, vicious, they are wicked enough to pro- 
pagate misery at the very moment that they are petitioning for 
its relief. 

" Inasmuch, then, as the distribution of charity, whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, mitigates the natural consequences of impro- 
vidence, and tends to dissipate the apprehen^on of those conse- 
quences from the minds of the poor, I believe it to be unquestiotf 
ably prejudiaal to our district. It is under this conviction, and 
in this sense, diat I have given the preceding testimony. 

" Cases, however, of aggravated, and humanely speaking, un>- 
merited suffering, are to be found, of course, in this district, as 
well as in others ; and it is to these that I would confine the ap- 
plication of voluntary and compulsory rfiarityi 

" With regard to the poor-laws, then, I would hava ^eir 
operation brought back, as nearly as possible, to the original 
principle of the 43d Elizabeth, the principle, namely, of r^ieving 
none but the aged, infirm, and impotent. I n'ould wish to see 
the visiters of charitable societies administer their relief also as 
much as possible upon the same principle. Blit I would hope, 
at the same time, that every plan, whether of the legislature for 
the improvement of the poor-laws, or of individuals for the better 
distribution of voluntary relief, might be such as would tend to 
the ultimate discontinuance of almost all purely eleemosynary 



"As the case now stands, both parish officers and benevolent 
visiters are, in general, quite incompetent to the proper adminis- 
tration of reliet I have known overseers viiio made no inquiry 
whatever into the condition of the poor ; and I have known a 
benevolent visiterboafetof having, in one week, visited one hundred 
and seventy-four poor families, besides attending to his own 
counting-house. I can hardly say which, in my opinion, was the 
more mischievous to society. 
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" Experience in this district has taught me that the beneficial 
ad tninisl ration of relief requires persons of enlarged views, exten- 
sive information, and long experience. Benevolent visiters, espe- 
cially females, seldom possess ant/ of these qualifications ; and 
parish officers, under the present system, cannot, in general, he 
more competent to a satisfactory discharge of their arduous duties. 

" I should very much regret any act of the legislature which 
would increase the amount of funds to be distributed among the 
poor of any given district. With, this undentanding, 1 should 
appi'ove of a national rate, or enlargement of districts. I should 
rejoice especially at any regulation by which the administration of 
the poor-laws would be placed in more competent hands than it is 
at present, whether the instruments selected for that purpose were 
the most intelligent inhabitants of the district itself, or persons 
appointed by government, with a reference solely to their qualifi* 
cations for the office." 

The officers from the small parishes declare in their examina- 
tions, as to the expense of the keep of the paupers, the application 
of labour, and the maintenance of discipline amongst tnem, that 
their parishes have not the means to obtain more efficient manage- 
ment; that whilst the classes of iheir paupers are as varied as 
those of the paupers of larger parishes, they have not funds, or 
in any respect the means, to obtaia the requisite superintendence 
and separate management. Nearly all the witnesses from the 
larger parishes, whom I have examined with relation to the state 
of their parishes, ascribe their demoralisation to the want of 
adequate means of classification, and declare that any system, 
if it be efficient, must furnish those means. Mr. Mott is the 
witness of the most extensive practical experience I have met 
with ; and as his evidence embraces the chief points of considera- 
tion, with respect to the management of poor in large and small 
districts, and is enforced by other witnesses of great practical 
experience, I have thought it my duty to lubmit for considei-ation 
the whole of his examination. 

Evidence of Mr. Charles Mott, Contraclor for the Maintenance 
of the poor of Lambeth. 

" I have for the last twelve years given my entire attention to 
the subject of the maintenance of the poor in workhouses. 

Were you not connected with parochial management before that 
period ? — " No ; I was brought up in a merchant's house, (that of 
Baring, Mair, and Co.,] from which I entered into business on my 
own account. Whilst 1 was a shopkeeper, gome rates were appUed 
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for, which I thought exorbitant, which induced me to investigate 
the management of the pariah ; and in consequence of that inves- 
tigation, Uie rates were sreatly reduced. From what 1 then saw 
of the general parochial management, it occurred to me that I 
might serve myself whilst I served the public, by contracting for 
the management of the paupers, as well or better than they were 
then managed, and at a cheaper rate. I soon after availed my- 
self of an opportunity of contracting for the maintenance of the 
poor of Newington parish, and also of the poor of the parish of 
Aiverstoke, which comprehends the town of Gosport. I am now 
in (he third year of my contract for the management of the poor 
of Lambelh. I have just now concluded a contract to maintain 
the poor of that parish, from the 25th of November, for three 
years to come. 

" I am the principal proprietor of the Peckham House Lunatic 
Asylum ; and in that capacity I have transactions with about forty 
parishes. 

" At Gosport the average number of the in-door paupers is about 
240 ; in Newington, they average about 270 ; in Lambeth, about 
700. My contract for the maintenance of the poor of Lambeth is 
at Zs. lid. per head, — men, women, and a few children, — able- 
bodied, decrepit, impotent, — all included. 

"This includes all the expense of the establishment, except 
rent and taxes. The pariah agrees to keep every article in repair, 
except beds, bedding, and clothing, which I find altogether; and 
I pay a per centage for the tise of them, which about covers the 
current expenses. I did contract on the same terms for Newing- 
ton ; but I gave it up for Lambeth parish, the latter being much 
larger, and I having a lunatic asylum and other business to attend 
to. It was publicly stated a few days ago in Lambeth vestry, 
that die contracting system had saved them 3000^. per annum for 
their in-door poor, during the two years the contracts had been in 
operation. The gross sum ptud to me during those two years was 
between 6000/. and 7000/. a year. In round numbers the saving 
may be stated as about one-third. The diet is generally precisely 
the same, and indeed better." 

To what circumstances do you attribute this great difference 
between parochial management and contract management? — "I 
should say principally to the different descriptions of food being 
given out in more exact proportions. A man who serves out food 
n>r the parish has no interest, or no sufficient interest, in distri- 
buting the food. However exactly the proportions may be pre- 
scribed, it will make veiy little difference to a parish officer whe- 
ther or not he gives half an ounce more to each individual. Now 
in Lambeth workhouse, 700 half ounces, wasted three times a day. 
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would make a very formidable difference. When I first took the 
Newington contract, I found the scales at the workhouse nearly 
an ounce deficient in the balance. This arose from an accumu- 
lation of filth in the acale appropriated for the weights ; whilst the 
scale in which the provision was placed had been taken out and 
daily scoured, perhaps with brick-dust I found when I took the 
contract, that by this same process of scouring the scales at the 
Lambeth workhouse had been disturbed to the extent of about 
half an ounce. This made a difference of about 501bs. of meat 
a week, or upwards of 300 stone weight in a year. I find it 
necessary to have the scales taken care of, and adjusted with 
nicety, annually, by a scale-maker, and daily by the parties using 
them. The person who had held the contract before me, at 
Newington, had ruined himself by it, though receiving 4«. Sd. per 
head. His ruin I have no doubt was occasioned by mismanage- 
ment, chiefly of the sort I have mentioned. 

" A contractor, for his own interest, will attend more closely to 
such points than any parish officers, however well-intentioned, can 
be expected to attend to the interests of others, 

"Another great point in favour of contract management is, 
that the contractor is unlimited in his markets, and that there 
is no favouritism or corruption on the part of tradesmen. It 
is notorious that there is great partiality in the parochial deal- 
ings ; and officers have been known to supply goods in other 
names. It is also notorious, though difficult to substantiate the 
fact, that tradesmen give gratuities, per centages, and allow- 
ances of some sort or other, to the officers whose duty it is to 
fxamine their goods and accounts. A contractor is not bo much 
exposed to this loss as the parish. In saying this, I wish to 
guard myself against being supposed to refer in the slightest 
degree, lo the officers of Lambeth or Newington parishes ; for 1 
can bear testimony to the respectability of those officers, and the 
very correct manner in which the parish affairs are conducted : 
any faults that exist there are attributable entirely to the system, 
and not to the officers. Again : if proper persons are not ap- 
pointed to manage the cooking (which they seldom are by pa- 
rishes), great loss may be occasioned by improper cooking. In 
some parishes, for example, it is quite common to put all the 

Joints, small and large, into the copper and boil them the same 
ength of time; the smaller joints are consequently boiled too 
much. With the quantity of meat used in Lambeth workhouse, 
there might be a difference of four or five stone in the consumption 
of meat for one day, for that number of people. In receiving 
bread from bakers in a hot state, five pet cent, is lost by the parish 
from the evaporation : for this reason parish bakers always send 
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in tbeir brei^d hot to the workhouse, where they can. We bake 
our owD bread, and bake it of a siie to save time and loss froni 
cutting up i we also adjust the quantities better, and prevent 
waste. I remember that at Deptford parish, some years ago, the 
parish officers having to make a Christmas pudding for 150 or 
160 persons, the manager made upwards of a hundred weight 
more of pudding than was wanted for the number of people*. 

" It is only by persons who have a direct personal interest that 
the small savings, which make the difference between economical- 
and extravagant management, will be carefully attended to. Unless 
the extravagance is very gross indeed, as in the last instance, 
annual parish officers cannot see it. In the first instance, the 
scales had been going for many years as I have described, without 
the source of loss having been dreamt of by the overseers." 

You have stated that the poor of the Lambeth workhouse are 
now advocates for the supply and management of the workhouse 
by contract. Will you have the goodness to explain the causes of 
the popularity of the contract management 7 — " In the first place, 
the poor people admit that their food is better. I have heard them 
say that their soup is much better — that their bread is better ; in 
short, that their supply of provisions is generally much better. But 
the main cause is, perhaps, that they are more quickly and com- 
fortably served with food than they were formerly, which is done 
with more skill and discipline. On the old system it was expected 
that the master should serve out the meat himself. I believe it 
formerly took two hours and a.half, and sometimes three hours, 
each of the three meat-days in the week, to weigh and serve out 
the meat for dinner only. I may say also, I believe, that a lat^e 
proportion of the meat was kept boihng whilst the one portion was 
being served out. It is unnecessary to speciiy the consequences 
of this to those who were the last served : the bell being rung at 
the commencement of the dinner, all the inmates struck work, and 
considered themselves free until the conclusion of the dinner: 
that would be a loss of labour, were their labour worth anything, 
and the people kept waiting in idleness and discontent. At Lam- 

• Mr. Hewett, the master of the workhouse of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
and St. George the Martyr, has proved that, dui'ing the first year of 
his Eervit«a in that workhouse, vhich contains on an average four huQ' 
dred and fifty paupera, a saving was made in the consumption of articles 
of food to the amount of 442^. Is. 5d. per annum. The saving was effeeted 
by attention to details such as those described hy Mr. Mott. The consump- 
tion of bread was diminished per annum upwards of 91 cwL, batter 13 cwt., 
cheese lOcwt, beer 104 barrels, coals 12 chaldrons, candles 352 lbs., soap U 
cwt., oil 18 gallons, and milk 16 quarts per day ; the rations remaining the 
Baue, and the number of paupers having increased. In most workhouses 
the old modes of providing for the paupers coaiinue. 
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beth it requires two persons to cut, and four or five of the inmates 
as assistants. By the system which I have used, the dimiers are 
served commonly within one hour. When the change took place, 
nothing could exceed the astoni^ment and gratification of the 
inmates on having their meals supplied so comiortahly." 

How do you account for the extreme unpopularity of contractors, 
or what are called the farmers of the house ? — "The complaints of 
the abuse of the contracting system are certainly too well founded ; 
and it is undoubtedly liable to great abuse where character is not 
taken into account, and proper securities imposed. A contractor 
who is not properly chosen or made responsible, as he ought to 
be, will supply many of the articles very indifferently ; he will 
give to the paupers money instead of other articles. Thus the 
people can do without butter, and the contractor liaving to supply 
butter, which, perhaps, would cost him 84*. per cwt., pays the 
poor perhaps at the rate of about 56*., getting thus about 50 per 
cent. In this way, too, the paupers frequently sell their meat, 
bread, and other provisions." 

How is the money thus obtained by the paupers spent?— 
" Principally in gin and other liquors." 

Which liquors are drunk in the house? — "Yea. They are 
brought into the house by the nurses and other such people. ' 

Then it is to be presumed that this system of purchasing food 
of the paupers is an inlet to other disorders in the management of 
the house ? — " Decidedly so, for the contractors must wink at it. 
Disturbances are thus bred in the house, independently of the 
dissatisfaction created in the better class of paupers. Then again, 
as the contractor, by his conduct, declares the food to be saleable, 
he cannot well hinder them selling it to others. Food is conse- 
quently sold to people out of the liouse, as well as amongst the 
paupers themselves j and much peculation and misery b neces- 
sarily occasioned. I may also mention another cause of the 
unpopularity of the contracting system, that when a contract 
is taken for the management of tiie workhouse, the liability of 
the parish to the tradesmen ceases. Tradesmen very frequently 
supply goods for consumption in the workhouse, from the belief 
that they are making the supply on the responsibility of the 
parishes. A contractor may be a man of straw as regards the 
tradespeople, and yet be bound in good sureties as regards the 
parish ; for the sureties only undertake that he shall perform his 
contract, or make Uie requisite supply of goods to the parish i not 
that he shall pay for those goods to the tradespeople. The con- 
tractor whose management of the scales I have mentioned, failed 
twice, and occasioned very considerable loss to the tradesmen 
during the time of his holding the contract. The pariah did not 
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lose a shilling. This same man has repeatedly since got other 
contracts for other parishes, which I can only account for from 
the ignorant eagerness of parishioners to snap at the lowest-priced 
contracts that can be offered, without regarding the consequences. 
This person now contracts at very low prices, the means of sup- 
plying which must be obvious to persons of experience." 

Several parishes have tried contract management, and aban- 
doned it. Areyouacquainted with any instances, or can you assign 
the general cause of the abandonment ? — " I do not know parti- 
cular instances sufficiently well to speak about them ; but I have 
no doubt that the failure arose from the parish not having given a 
remunerating price, or paid attention to the character of the con- 
tractor for integrity and ability. The fact is, these parishes have 
tried bad contract management, and having found that strict 
parochial management was less bad, they have immediately con- 
cluded that parochial management was the best possible. When 
the contract with my predecessor at Newington had closed in the 
manner I have stated, it would have been very natural to con- 
clude that contract management had been properly tried, and 
that nothing was $o good as the management of annual officers, 
or persons who gave no special attention to the subject." 

Has the size of parishes any effect on the character of con- 
tractors ? — " I do not hesitate to say a very considerable effect. In 
the larger parishes, the management is not only much more eco- 
oomiciil, but much more respectable, though still liable to great 
abuses. A very large proportion of the parishes are far too small 
to render it worth the while of any respectable contractor or 
capitalist to attend to them. I should say that it would not be 
worth while for any respectable person to give attention to a parish 
where the inmates were less than two hundred in number. ITiey 
cannot be attended to. A respectable person ought, I think, to 
get for his labour in the management of two or three hundred 
persons (if he attends to them properly) as much as a parish must 
pay for the keep of fifty persons. A small parish must either 
pay largely for the keep of their small number of poor, or the 
poor must be badly managed and defrauded, and the small con- 
tractor will pay himself by malversation. In the lai^ parish, 
where the contractor must, by the Act of Parliament, give pro- 
portional securities, that circumstancealone ensures very consider- 
able responsibility. I am compelled to give sureties to the amount 
of 30,000/. to the parish ofBcers of Lambeth. This again I may 
notice, as a circumstance which might operate mischievously by 
narrowing the competition ; for I think a much smaller sum 
would be ample security to the parish, while it would enable a 
greater number of respectable men to supply the parish, or com- 
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pete for the contract. The Bntaller parishes are also tiore liable 
to intriguea between the contractor and the parish officers." 

The average number of paupers in the workhouses throughout 
the country is, say, fifty poor in each workhouse. Now, suppose 
that if, instead of the seven hundred in-door poor of Lambeth 
parish being kept in one workhouse, they were kept in fourteen 
distinct establishments, can you form an estimate of what would 
be the expense per head of the poor thus kept 7 — " Would you 
wish to have an estimate inclusive or exclusive of tlie expense of 
superintendence ?" 

It is to be presumed that, in so large an establishment as that 
of Lambeth parish, superintendence is procured of a degree of 
abiUty much higher than that which is obuinable for 40i. per 
annum and board, or 60i. for a man and his wife — the average 
salary paid to the master of ordinary workhouses ? — " My experi- 
ence nas shown me that not only is much ability requisite for such 
management, but that the person having immediate superintend- 
ence of the details of the establishment should have an interest in 
its good management. For this reason, I have taken the con- 
tract in conjunction with Mr. Drouet, a person of respectability — 
a remarkably active man, who resides in the house, and devotes 
bis whole time and attention to the management." 

Let it be assumed in the estimate requested of you as to the 
comparative expense of large and small workhouses, that 40/. per 
annum is paid for the management of each establishment. — [The 
witness took time to consider this question, and has sent in the 
following answer in writing]^" Supposing the poor to have pre- 
cisely the same food, clothing, &c., in fourteen small houses, flEty 
inmates in each, as they do in one large establishment containing 
seven hundred persons, it would make a difference, as near as I 
could calculate, of about 7d. or 8d. per head per w^k ; that is to 
say, where the seven hundred would cost 3s. Ud. per head, 
the small houses would cost 4s. &d. or 4s. 7di per head. This, it 
must be obvious, would not be occasioned by the difference in the 
food, but principally from the saving in the superintendence and 
other details of management. The large establishment would not 
only make the difference of 7d. or 8d. per head in the cost of 
maintenance as compared with the small ones, but would leave 
also, if conducted to the best advantage, such a remuneration, as 
would render it worth the attention of a clever active person to 
undertake the management. Some parishes have been misled,by 
this difference ; and from an erroneous opinion that small num- 
bers can be maintained in the same ratio as a large number, have 
let their poor to some needy adventurer at a price at which it is 
impossible justice could have been done; and hence arises the 
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objectioa to the Byfitem. If the character and the competfincyof 
contraetora are not made the first consideration, I see nothing to 
prevent the contracting syetem becoming ten times worse in its 
eifects than the worst parish management. And here let me 
observe, that I am not here as an advocate of this or that system, 
but to speak to the facts within my own knowledge, ana oSer 
whatever opinion you may please to ask of me. The facts will 
speak for themselves. I beg also to add, that I consider myself in 
a great degree a disinterested witness, as I have now many engage- 
ments on my hand ; and it is very improbable that I shall take 
any other contract after the eKpiration of the present Lambeth 
contract On this account I shall not renew the Gosport contract, 
which I have held for the last ten years." 

The city of London, within the walls, comprehends a popu- 
lation of 55,000, whose poor are relieved and managed in 96 
parishes. Lambeth comprehends a population of 87,000, and 
the administration of relief to the poor is managed by one esta- 
bUsbment, and the money raised for the purpose is collected on 
one rale. What do you consider would be the effect of the sub- 
division of Lambeth into 96 independent parishes, each manag' 
ing the poor independently of the rest; or each exercising the 
right of assent or dissent trom any combined management in the 
same way as each parish belonging to the incorporated hundreds ? 
— " The chief effects which appear to me to be likely to ensue 
are, that we should have ninety-six imperfect establishments in- 
stead of one : ninety-six sources of peculation instead of one : 
ninety-six sets of othcers to be imposed upon by paupers instead of 
one set: ninety-six sources of litigation and of expense for 
removals and disputed settlements instead of one, aoA ninety-six 
modes of rating instead of one." 

The witness referred to the returns of parochial expenditure 
and stated, " It appears that the 96 city parishes (many of which 
are extremely wealthy and lightly burthened with poor) with a 
population of 55,000, expended for the relief of the poor in the 
year 1831, 64,000^, Lambeth with 32,000 more people, and 
many densely-peopled districts containing very poor people, 
expended on the relief of the poor only 37,000/. during the 
same year. In the wealthy parisnes of the city of London, the 
money paid as poor's-rates amounted to 1/. 3*. 3jrf. per head; 
whilst in Lambeth the amount paid is 8*. 6d. and a fraction per 
head. I believe that the individuals relieved are much more 
numerous in Lambeth than in the city of London. They were 
so formerly, and I believe they are so now. The adults of Lam- 
beth parish are now supported in the workhouse at 3j. Ilrf. per 
head; wliilst in the city of London, the greater proportion of all 
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classes of poor, including children, are fanned out at an expense 
of from 4s. 6(/. io 7s. each, whilst the expense of those main- 
tidned in the small city workhouses varies from 5s. to Sf. per 
head per week for all classes *." 

Do you think this statement gives a fair view of the merits of 
management in small as compared with large town parishes ? — 
" It never occurred to me to make any comparison of this kind 
until it was suggested by the question ; but my impression is that 
it does afford a fwr comparison. The management of the poor 
in incorporated hundreds is undoubtedly superior to the manage- 
ment by independent parishes; but slili the good of the hundred 
management is much diminished by the numerous sets of officers, 
and quarrels and conflicting interests of the separate parishes." 

It nas been suggested that, for the purposes of classification, the 
present workhouses of a town might be brought under a central 
management — that in a town in which there are at present five or 
six workhouses, each of ihese workhouses might be appropriated 
to the reception and treatment of one class of paupers ; that one 
house might be made to contain all children, another all the able- 
bodied females, another all the able-bodied males, and so on. — 
Now do you think that a system of combined management of the 
paupers m these distinct houses might be conducted in such a 
manner as to reduce the total expenditure for the maintenance of 
the paupers of that town ? — " With respect to superintendence, 
there would be some additional expense ; but that would, I think, 
be morethancounterbaiancedby the increased number of the poor 
maintained. The bread, for instance, might be supplied from one 
common bakehouse. This of itself would be a considerable sav- 
ing. In small establishments you generally lose more than you 
gain by baking in the house, as you cannot get it done by the 
paupers without great waste, and the consumption is not enough 
to make it worth while to employ a regular journeyman baker. 
In Newington, the consumption of bread was not enough to keep 
a baker employed ; whilst at Lambeth, by baking fourteen or 
fifteen sacks a week, we have ample employment for one journey- 
man and assistants in the house. The greater part of the other 
food could be supplied from one common kitchen, and conveyed 
to the houses hot. In most workhouses there are persons who, 
though they cannot be trusted with the management of anything 

* On examining the answers made to the queries forwarded by hie Ma- 
jesty'a commissioners, this statement appears to be striclly accurate. Several 
witnesses, who are respectable paid oflici^rs of the parishes within thecity of 
London, have Btrongly represented the evils of the existing syslem of admi- 
nistering the poor-laws by numerous petty establishments ; and have urged 
the expediency of the legislature prescribing some system of combined ma- 
nagement 
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themselves, may be usefully employed under an intelligent super* 
intendent. In fact, I see no more difficulty in managing so many 
establishmeats in a town than there is in managing five or six 
wards of one house. Indeed, I believe the trouble of management 
would be greatly reduced by means of the classification, which 
would be of great value, by enabling you to put the refractory by 
themselves. It is a very tew of these who occasion the constant 
necessity of the presence of a superintendent. I think that, if 
Mr. Drouethad the means of locking up or separating in any 
way about half a dozen refractory males, or as many females, in 
Lambeth workhouse, who are always ready to throw the whole 
establishment into a state of confusion, he might leave the place 
with the greatest security, to attend to other departments, where 
there was anything going on to require the attendanceof a director." 

We find from the returns of a number of the workhouses sent 
to us, that in very few is there any distinction made between the 
rations for children and for adults, or between males and females. 
Would such a combined system as that alluded to enable you to 
make a better adaptation of dietaries ? — " Most certainly, and 
that without exciting the jealousies which are created by different 
scales of diet being served in one house, where the different classes 
run a good deal one into another. There might be more economy 
in the diet of children, and of the poor in general, whilst the old 
and infirm, and proper objects, might be indulged with some com- 
forts, without exciting dissatisfaction amongst others. It is for the 
sake of peace, as well as saving trouble, that the dietaries of parish 
workhouses are generally uniform. Many parish officers would 
prescribe a more appropriate diet for the idle and the vicious, if 
they did not see that they would thereby make deserving objects 
suffer." 

You are then of opinion, that the management of a combina- 
tion of workhouses may be as economical as the management of 
the same number of paupers in one workhouse? — " Yes ; and ra- 
ther more so on an extended scale ; because I find that the cost of 
maintenance decreases as the numbers increase. With reference 
to the Lambeth workhouse, I have calculated that one thousand 
persons might be mfuntained at 300/. per annum less than seven 
hundred persons ; and, by the same rule, two thousand persons, in 
two different houses, one thousand persons in each, might be main- 
tEuned for 1000/. per annum less than one thousand persons in two 
houses of five hundred each. In fact, the saving may be estimated 
at 1/. per head per annum. If I were competing for a contract, I 
would on these data take a reduced sum in proportion to the 
number; judging from my own experience at Newington and 
Lambeth, I should say that one active individual, sufficiently 
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interested, might soperintead the establishmeDtB for two thousaad 
persons." 

Ifsuch a system of combined management were established, do 
you thinkthatlocalauthoritiesor visiters might be intrusted with 
the power of modifying the dietaries? — "I am decidedly of opinion 
that no such authority can be beneficially exercised, even by the 
local manager and superintendent of any place; whatever devia- 
tion there is in the way of extra indulgence has a tendency to 
extend and perpetuate itself which cannot be resisted. If you give 
to particular people an extra allowance on special grounds, all the 
rest will exclaim, ' Why should not we have it as well as they ? ' 
and too of^n they get it. That which wae only intended to be the 
comfort of the few, and as an exception, at last, one by one being 
added to the list, becomes the general rule; and when once esta- 
blished, there are few annual officers who will interfere to abridge 
the accustomed allowance, or get themselves stigmatized as 'op- 
pressors of the poor.' I may mention, as an instance, that about 
two years ago Mr. Kandal Jackson, one of the county magistrates, 
visited Lambeth workhouse, and humanely distributed some small 
parcels of tea to several of the old inmates ; and, at the same time, 
suggested the propriety of allowing to several of the old and 
deserving inmates a trifle per week for such comforts (tea and 
sugar). I remonstrated with some of the officers against the 
adoption of this proposal, as I well knew from experience that it 
had a dangerous tendency. The answer was, that they could not 
do otherwise than fall in with the suggestion of such a person. 
They have ever since allowed ninety-live old inmates &d. each per 
week in addition to their allowance of food. Now the very wortiiy 
and humane individual, when he recommended an allowance to ' a 
few' oldpersons, could not have thought ofthe extent of the altera- 
tion (apparently so trifling and unworthy of consideration), or he 
would have seen that it would amount to between one and two 
hundred pounds per annum ; a charge that would be perpetuated 
on the parish, and would, to sustain it, have required an endow- 
ment of nearly 4000^., had the benevolent individual said, ' If the 
parish do not do this, 1 will.' In this way alterations in detail, 
which appear trifling, make in the aggregate very large sums. 
Humane individuals rarely calculate upon the tendency or aggre- 
gate effect of such alterations ; the extension of this indulgence is 
at present checked by the contract management, but had the work- 
house been under the old management, the probabihty is that the 
indulgence would have been extended to the greater proportion of 
the inmates. In the way exhibited in this instance such altera- 
tions are made without exciting any inquiry; while, ifa newschool 
had been to be established, requiring between one and two hundred 
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pounds per annum from the parochial revenue for its muntenance, 
the whole parish would have heen agitated to consider the pro- 
priety of it," 

Have you not found that one cause of pauperism is occasional 
sickness, which compels independent labourers to come into 
the workhouse during the continuance of that sickness, and thus 
introduces them and their iamilies, for the iirst time, to parochial 
relief ?— " This is a very great cause, the existence of which I have 
long regretted ; for the comforts received during their sickness, 
and the general mode of living which they observe in the work- 
house, are such as to induce them to remain a long time, and 
offer very strong temptations to them to throw themselves upon 
the parish entirely on the first opportunity, of which they are sure 
to avail themselves. I have long considered it would be desirable 
to procure separate establishments for the treatment of the poor 
who fall sick*." 

Has it ever occurred to you, that by means of a central admi- 
nistration of the parochial funds of a town, and a combination of 
workhouses, such as that mentioned, one of the existing houses 
my;ht be appropriated exclusively to the reception of the sick ? — 
" In the central government of the poor of a district such a provi- 
sion would certainly enter into the plan ; but although it haa never 
occurred to me, yet it would be obviously of great advantage. 
Whilst very good provision is made in our parish, and, perhaps, in 
other larger parishes, for the treatment of the sick poor, in the 
small country workhouses the treatment of the sick is commonly 
very wretched, as they have no constant attendance, and in every 
emergency the doctor must be sent for, frequently at two or three 
miles distance. Itisalsocommon, thatinconsequenceofthegreat 
distance, the doctor prescribes and sends medicines on the report 
of the messenger, and without seeing the patient. If one house 
were appropriated in the manner stated for the sick of a district, 
and a portion of each separate expenditure were collected together, 
and systematically applied, a hospital for the poor might be main- 
tained without any additional expense. And whilst the sick would 
be better treated, without being tempted to remain paupers, all 
the advantages of a medical school would be derived for the 
district." 

" Mr. Lee, the master of St. Pancraa wotkhouse, states, " We have on an 
average about one hundred and fifty patients in our hoBpital and in the work- 
house. A large proportion of these are independent poor. When the inde- 
pendent poor come into the workhouse and see how well the paupers live, it 
IS very difficult to get them out of it. For this reason I have always thought 
our hospital, though maintained with the best motives, produces very bad 
effects. The larger proportion of our pau{iers are hereditary paupers ; the 
hospital affords an inlet from the depeudent paupers. It wonld be very 
beneficial if the hospital were a separate estabmbment. 
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From the statements of medical men in the metropolis, and 
also of such persons as Dr. Kay of Manchester, it appears that, 
in consequence of the want of drainage of certain districts, and 
the crowded and dirty state of the habitations, there are some 
neighbourhoods from which disease is never absent — Have you 
observed similar effects in the parishes with which you are ac- 
quainted ? — " I have observed it, not only in Lambeth, but in all 
crowded neighbourhoods ; and, seeing how large a source of una- 
voidable pauperism this is, I liave long regretted that the pro- 
prietors of these small houses were not compelled to keep them in 
a proper state. An independent labourer may be industrious and 
provident, and yet both he and his family may be subjected to a 
fever, or other disease, and thrown upon the parish, in conseqiience 
of want of drainage, and filth, and other causes, which he has no 
means of removing." 

So that, looking merely to the poor-rates, it would be good 
economy to pay attention to drainage and the enforcement of sana- 
tary regulation 7 — " I think so ; and that it would be attended with 
great benefit. Some neighbourhoods are so constantly the seats 
of particular diseases, and sources of pauperism from that cause, 
that if assistant-overseers, and others accustomed to visit the 
abodes of the poor, were asked for cases of those diseases, they 
could direct you to particular places where you would almost be 
sure to find the disease at work. I remember that, one winter, 
when the weather was very severe, the beadles of Newington 
parish were directed to pay particular attention to the sick out- 
door poor. They went at once to some courts in Kent-street, as 
a matter of course, without making any inquiry (just as a game- 
keeper would go to a well-stocked preserve) ; and returned with 
two coach-loads full of most deplorable objects, the victims of 
frightful disease." 

What has been your experience on the subject of the employ- 
ment of the poor in the workhouse ? — " The great difficulty, as it 
appears to me, is the obtainment of employment for the paupers 
wnich does not interfere with the regular labour of people out of 
doors. I have had two manufactories : I have had, perhaps, a 
dozen looms at work at a time ; and 1 used to manufacture all the 
sheeting and linen and cotton goods required for the consumption 
of the workhouse. But I found manufacturing in the work- 
house objectionable on several grounds. In the first place, with 
regard to returns, you can rarely get anything to pay the expenses, 
because, with paupers, you cannot enforce from them that regu- 
larity (although you give them a proportion of the price of the 
work) and attention to small savings which a manufacturer can 
enforce from paid workmen. These small savings make the profit 
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of the manufacturer. Then, machinery has made such pregresB, 
that, unless the workhouse was formed Into one immense manufuc- 
tory, I do not believe that, if ihe raw material were given to the 
parish, any return could be obtained for pauper labour. Both with 
the adults and the children, there is great loss in teaching them 
the trade. Besides this, you must get a paid superintendent ; 
for I never knew a pauper who, even if he were well acquainted 
with any branch of manufacture, could be depended on as super- 
intendent of a department. If you educate the children to a trade 
or manufacture conducted by a parish, you give the contractor, 
or the workhouse-keeper even, a motive to keep them upon the 
parish, or not to put them to independent occupations. Being 
thus kept ill the workhouse, they contract various bad habits. If 
they are kept until they become adults, they are too old to submit 
to the drudgery of apprenticeships, and can very seldom get em- 
ployment, as they are mostly unfitted for any. When I had the 
Newington contract, I found there two lads, upwards of seventeen 
years of age each. They had both been found expert weavers for 
the workhouse, and had been kept in by the former contractor. 
The overseer proposed that they should be ejected. I pointed out 
the improbability of their being able to get into any employment ; 
for it was notorious that no manufacturers would employ them, on 
account of their not having served a regular apprenticeship. The 
overseers, however, insists on their being sent out of the bouse. 
One of them, named Porter, died in about a month, not having 
obtained a day's employment, after having lived in very great 
misery. The other, named Giles East, got little or no employ- 
ment; and in less than three months committed an offence lor 
which he was executed. The parties who had expelled him from 
the house were called upon to prosecute him for the offence. All 
these consequences I consider to be the results of the system, 
though the incidents were more strikingly marked in those cases 
than in others." 

Have you retained no descriptions of labour in your establish- 
ments ? — " We have retained several descriptions ; for the women, 
coarse needle-work, cotton- win ding for the tallow-chandlers, sort- 
ing hairs for the brush-makers : for the men, door-mat making, 
knotting yams for spun yam and cord for the bottoms of mala, 
coarse kinds of twines, picking oakum. These are descriptions of 
employment that may with little difficulty be obtained, without 
affecting, to any extent, the labour of the inhabitants." [Here 
Mr. Mott adduced in evidence instances of the mischievous effects 
produced by want of secondary punishments, which have been 
quoted in p. 239.] "I willmerely observefurtherthatacontractor 
is worse off, as to the maintenance of order, Ihan other persons — 
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the jealousy with which he is riewed, and the credit given to all 
the statements of paupers, preventing him Trom using the little 
power which he has. It is, however, necessary that some ready 
and efficient punishment should be available to whomsoever is 
intrusted the application of pauper labour." 

It has been stated to us that in St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
the paupers have been usefully employed in cleansing the 
streets more frequently than would he done by the contractor. 
Do you not think that much labour of that sort might be found 
for the paupers? — "The mischief is, that the superintendence of 
the paupers and the application of their labour, and the manage- 
ment of the roads, are usually under distinct trusts. In most 
eases the surveyors do not like to be troubled with paupers. Ar- 
rangements might, I think, be made to render the great propor- 
tion of the road-labour available for the purpose of employing the 
{)oor. But this could only be by a union of management of 
arge districts, in which there would always be a large stock 
of pauper labour avsjlable, and in which there could be skilful 
management." 

Have you observed that, in the smaller agricultural parishes, 
one main difficulty in the way of the employment of the paupers 
is the want of permanent superintendents of adequate skill to 
direct their labours ? — " Yes, and the cause is obvious, in the want 
of sufficient extent of the parish to pay a competent person, and 
the want of a sufficient amount of disposable labour to make it 
worth while to employ such a person, even if the parish could 
afibrd it" 

A second cause of the idleness of paupers in the smaller 
parishes, is stated to be the division of authority amongst over- 
seers : how have you found this operate 1 — " I have seldom ob- 
served the overseers a^^ree about the employment of the paupers 
in anyone new mode, even if the surveyors of the roads could 
be got to agree with the overseers. The want, on the part of the 
overseers, of an adequate pecuniary interest in the success of the 
management might, I think, be placed as the first cause of the 
want of success in the employment of labourers in most of the 
smaller parishes ; the next is the want of capital for the purpose. 
I have the means of knowing the pecuniary condition of a num- 
ber of parishes, and I know few instances in which they are not 
constantly in debt." 

Do you think that the evils of the present system are in a pro- 
cess of correction / — " In the larger parishes, where there is a more 
respectable and intelligent superintendence, there has lately been 
some check to the increase of allowances and temptations ; but I 
believe that in the great majority of the parishes the evUa of the 
system go on increasing." 
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Have you obaeired the operation of the advantage given to 
paupers over indep^dent labourers? — "It is too nolorious. 
When the working men who have never been in the habit 
of obtMning parochial relief, get into the workhouse by any 
accident, they are only to be got out with the greatest diffi- 
culty : the parish officers are forced to bribe them out. The 
workmen say they cannot go out unless certain sums are 
given them to ' set them up-' Scarcely a week passes in 
which three or four bargains of this sort are not made ; but after 
having seen what sort of a place they have to fall back upon, 
they commonly spend the money and return in a few days. A 
family, consisting of an agricultural labourer, his wife, and six 
children, some time since came into the Newington workhouse 
from Norfolk. Before they were classed with the other paupers, 
they were allowed to dine by themselves. When the regular 
rations were served out to them, they were all in astonishment at 
the quantity ; the man had never before been in a workhouse, 
and he especially was amazed ; when the food was first taken in, 
he asked the person who served it how much of it was intended 
for ihem ? and was lost in astonishment when he found that they 
were allowed the whole of it. He declared that he had more 
meat to divide amongst his family in one day, now they were 
paupers, than he had been able to obtain for them during several 
months, when he was an independent labourer ; and he repeated 
afterwards, (hat during the whole of his life he had never lived 
so well as he lived in the workhouse. It is unnecessary to 
observe that we had the greatest difficulty in getting this family 
out of the workhouse. Girls who are sent oul from the work- 
house to situations commonly quarrel with their employers, and 
throw themselves out of place, on the ground that they are 
worked harder than in the workhouse, and are not kept so well, 
though they are, as well as their employers, in the middle ranks of 
life, and are required to work no harder than many of the wives 
of industrious tradesmen. On Christmas-day, when the custom- 
ary allowanoe, consisting of seven ounces of cooked roast-beef, 
clear of bone, one pound of potatoes, one pound of plum-pudding, 
and a pint of strong beer, exclusive of their bread and other 
daily allowances, was served oul at Lambeth workhouse, one of 
the collectors happened to be present, and he remarked on the 
goodness of the quality as well as on the quantity of the pro- 
visions. I asked him whether there were not a great many 
persons, from whom he collected this rate, who were not able to 
procure such a dinner for their families? His reply was — 
' Hundreds.' " 

What proportion of those who partook of this superior fare 
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you have mentioned, do you consider deserving objects ?■— • 
" If by deserving oi^ects is meant thos^ who have not been 
reduced to want by idleness, improvidence; or vice, but by un- 
avoidable circumstances, I should say, certainly not oae-fiilh. 
Some few years back I endtavoured to trace the causes of the 
paupers becoming chargeable, and I found that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the main cause was an ungovernable inclination for 
fermented Uqxiors." 

Over how many cases did your inquiries extend ? — " I was then 
the contractor for Newington workhouse ; — the number of the 
cases I took was upwards of three hundred. The inquiry was 
conducted for some months, as I investigated every new case that 
came under my knowledge. All ray subsequent observations have 
strengthened the conclusions from these cases." 

What proportion of these cases arose from failure of employ- 
ment ? — " Not one in twenty." 

In the course of (hat investigation, did you trace any effects 
as resulting from the absence of education ? — " As to moral or 
religious instruction, I observed a very marked and lamentable 
de6ciency ; for, out of three hundred, there were, I think, 
two professing the Catholic faith, about twenty Methodists, 
and, with the exception of about fifteen , idiots, or persons of 
imbecile mind, the rest, though they professed to be ortho- 
dox, yet might be termed ' anything-arians.' They had the 
liberty of attending Divine service, or of going out to any other 
place of worship ; out I found that the majority of them who 
availed themselves of this privilege never went to any place of 
worship, but followed vagrant habits. Those who have had edu- 
cation I have always found more easily manageable; and, cer- 
tainly, the most desperate characters have been the most completely 
unlnstructed. No one can feel more strongly than I do the utility, 
the absolute necessity, of a gene^l education ; but it must be of 
a better description than that now commonly given before it can 
have the desired effect. It is forgotten that reading and writing 
are not of themselves knowledge, and will not of themselves 
make a man moral. Amongst the nuniber of persons whose 
cases I investigated were several of an education far above the 
average ; and I had one person under my care, named Wil- 
liam Jones, who was the cousin of an eminent barrister, and the 
son of a clergyman, This person was very learned, and, for the 
purpose of keeping up his knowledge of the languages with which 
he was conversant, he used to keep a journal of each day's trans- 
actions, and the account of each day was kept in one of the seven 
different languages with which he was the most familiar. He 
was sent to my charge at the workhouse as a victim to the habit 
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of drinking. His journal contained very accurate accounts Qf his 
own aberrations; and yet, notwitlistanding the calamitous con- 
Bequenees which he himself noted and commented upon justly, 
he could not refrain from indulgonce. On one occasion, alter he 
had been for some time debarrea from liquor, he, by some means 
or other, got some drink, but he was nevertheless sober, and ca- 
pable of reasoning collectedly, when he came to me, and begged 
permission to be allowed to go out of the workhouse, for he said 
he could not bear abstinence any longer. I told him I could not 
make the house a prison, and that if he, when sober, went out, I 
would not receive him back again. He still besought me, and I 
gave him half an hour to consider of it. At the end of the time 
he came again, and finding me still adhering to my resolution, 
said he was extremely sorry, for he must go; he could not resist 
having some more hquor, ' if it was to secure him a crown of 
glory.' I was obliged to allow him to go; and in the middle of 
the next day, he was brought back in a state of beastly intoxica- 
tion, and nearly naked; bis clothes having been disposed of to 
obtain the means of indulging his propensity, I rehised to pay 
the coachman, or receive him again. I afterwards learned Uiat 
the coachman, after having driven him about to respectable per- 
sons, his family cotmexions, to obtain payment, afrove him to 
Union Hall, where the magistrates committed him to Kingston 
house of correction. Since then I have not seen him. Such 
instances among educated people are not common." 

Do you think that anything may be done in the way of educa- 
tion for the present mass of adults of the working classes? — " It is 
not possible to say what might be done; but I have not seen any 
system of direct education from which I could anticipate any ma- 
terial benefits as regards the adults. No time, however, should 
be lost with children." 

But although nothing could be expected from any infiuence of 
education upon adults, have you not observed circumstances mis- 
chievously influencing their habits which may be removed or 
altered ? — " Yes ; I am glad to have an opportunity of stating, 
that I have observed such circumstances, and have often regretted 
the extreme facility with which the means of gratifying the pro- 
pensities to drink and other indulgencies are afforded by the system 
on which the pawnbroker's business is at present carried on. In 
the course of my experience and investigations, I have had many 
thousands of duplicates of articles pledged by the poor; and I 
have found that nearly all the articles pledged by these classes 
are at sums from 3d. to 1*., and not exceeding Is. 6d. each pledge. 
It is notorious to those acquainted with the habits of the people, 
and it is indeed admitted by the paupers themselves, that nine 
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out of ten of them are pledged for liquor. The immense pro- 
portion of these pawnings were by women, and chiefly of articles 
usually deemed essential to their use and comfort, such as hand- 
kerchiefs, flannel-petticoats, shifts, or household articles, such 
as tea-kettles, flat-irons, and such things; these articles being 
always in requisition, they are usually redeemed in a few days, 
and very frequently the same day- I made a calculation of the 
interest paid by them for their trifling loans, and found it to be a£ 
follows : — 

A loan of 3d. if redeemed lame deT,i>ayB tut at lale of S2DD per ct.. If weekly SG6 per ct. 
4 . . . 3900 . . 650 

6 . . . 2600 . . 433 

9 . . . 1733 . . 288 

1*. . . . 1300 . . 216- 

What is the remedy you propose for this system ? — " An enact- 
ment that no pawnbroker should be allowed to advance a less sum 
on any article than 2s. &d. From some conversation which I 
have had with one very respectable pawnbroker, I am led to be- 
lieve that the most respectable of that body would not object to 
such an alteration. It is to be observed, that the Pawnbrokers' 
Act allows them to charge the same interest, namely 20 per cent, 
on a loan of 3d. on a pledge for a day as it does upon the loan 
of 2*. &d. for a month : I think it probable that the legislature 
never conceived that any pledges nould be made for less sums 
than 2*. 6rf. The facility of obtaining the means of indulgence 
is also a facility for disposing of the produce of petty thefts, and 
a temptation to them. After a general examination of the paupers' 
clothing account, finding a large proportion of the articles missing, 
I have next seized all the duplicates we could find on their per- 
sons or in their boxes, and on sending round to the pawnbrokers 
we were sure to find a great proportion of the missing articles. 
Here, it may be observed, there was no real want. I might have 
added, as one of the advantages of contract management, that the 
contractor is necessarily compelled to take greater care of the 
stock in the house, which, under other management, is inevitably 
plundered extensively." 

Have you observed any bad effects produced by facilities given 
to contract debts, operating on the improvident habits of the 
poor? — " Yes, very bad effects indeed, and this is one point on 
which I am glad to have an opportunity of speaking. I am well 
informed, that credit is given to poor people, on the knowledge on 
the part of the creditors, that they have a sort of security on the 
parish rates. They know that when the head of a family appears 
likely to be thrown into prison on the judgment of one of the 
small debt courts, the wife and family immediately apply to the 
parish for relief, and the parish ofBcers too often assist in paying 
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the debt in order to get rid of the burthen of the wife and family. 
I can hardly trust myself to express my feelings with relation to 
wh&t I have heard, and the instances I know of the oppression 
and cruelty practised by these small courts, where the judges are 
frequently small shopkeepers directly interested in the decisions*." 

Have you thought of any remedy for these abuses? — " I have 
thought that, at all events, a limitation of the powers of such 
courts to distrain on the goods of the debtor where he bad any, 
would prevent credit being given to the mischievous extent to 
which It is now given to persons who have no self-control and 
no means of paying the debts they contract. The suppression of 
the power given to these petty courts to imprison the person, 
would be one of the greatest boons that could be conferred on 
the labouring classes, and would at the same time afford very 
great relief to the parishes." 

Do you think the remedy might go any farther with advan- 
tage? or that there would be no bad effects from depriving the 
creditor of his remedy where there are no goods ? — " 1 certainly 
consider that the remedy might be carried farther, I think that 
the effect would be, to prevent credit being given to the thought- 
less and improvident, whilst the honest and industrious man 
would receive all the accommodation upon honrmr that he has 
before been in the habit of receiving or could require. The 
tally-shops and the chaodlers'-shops in districts which furnish a 
large proportion of the business of these courts, have bad a most 
mischievous effect in fostering habits of improvidence amongst the 
labouring classes f," 

Have you formed any opinion as to the expediency of increas- 
ing or maintaining the duties on fermented liquors, as a means 
of abating their consumption ? — " I have not considered that sub- 
ject, and I do not, therefore, feel myself competent to express any 
opinion upon it," 

Have you considered what is to be done in giving additional 

* Tha fees of these courts are flagitiously high in proportion to the debts. 

t On referring to some parliamentary returns of the number of prisoners 
committed to Whitecross-street and Horsemonger-lane prisons on process 
out of the coDrts of request, it appears that, in the year 1829, there were 
nine hundred and thirty-two prisoners committed to tho latter gaol, and 
confined during periods Irom one to one hundred dayx ; that the aggregate 
amount of debts for which these nine hundred and thirty-two prisoners were 
confined, was 1900/., and the aggregate cosls574^,; that, during the same 
year, one thousand five hundred and sixty-three persons were confined in 
WhitecToes- street priaon daring similai- periods, and that the total amount of 
their debti was S071/., of the costs 746/. The return Trom this prison states 
thut " there are. upon an average, about seventy-five prisoners on process out 
of the courts of request constantly in tlic abocc prison ; and their food, firing, 
bedding, medicine, &c., are estimated to coat annually 422/. 14c. 4d." 
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^titles for the formation of fru^l habits bythe impravement of 
Friendly Societies and Savings Banks 7 — " They are inestimable 
institutions, which, it appears to rae, are susceptible of great im- 
provements. I have no doubt that if the inducements to impro- 
vidence were removed by the reform of the present system of poor- 
law management, they would be immensely resorted to. Some- 
thing should certainly be done to give additional securities to 
benefit societies. It was only on Friday last, a person in middling 
circumstances stated tome, that a benefit society to which he had 
contributed for some years, to the amonnt of upwards of 120/., 
had been broken up from bad management, and that his propor- 
tion of the fund, when distributed, only amounted to 3/. He was 
thus deprived of the saving which was probably his only resource 
against pauperism. It would be a very great advantage and in- 
ducement to save, if annuities, adapted to the circumstances of 
the labouring classes, were provided with government security. 
But the legislation on these subjects has hitherto been peculiarly 
blundering and unfortunate, and if there is any further interference, 
it should certainly be with greater caution, and by persons of su- 
perior knowledge and abilities." 

What proportion of the paupers under your charge do you 
believe to have had a surplus of wages beyond what was requisite 
for a comfortable subsistence, a siirplus which they might have 
put by, (had there been adequate inducements,) to guard against 
the destitution by which they were pauperized? — "1 might have 
mentioned, when stating the resulu of my investigation of the 
causes of pauperism in the three hundi-ed cases, that the greater 
number of the men admitted, that they hoA long been in the 
receipt of good wages, from which they might have saved, and 
expressed their regret at their improvidence ; as they might, if 
they had been careful, have kept themselves from the parish. 
Here, again, the practice of taking pledges to meet occasional 
wants interferes to check provident habits. We know that the 
wants which small loans are obtained to relieve are not important, 
and that the people would often have to meet them if the pawn- 
brokers were not so open." 

From the whole tendency of your evidence, as to the supe- 
riority of the larger parishes over the small ones, it is to be 
presumed, therefore, you consider that, for the same reasons, 
county management affords better means of diminishing the evils 
of pauperism than the larger parishes ? — " Precisely so. 

Does your observation enable you to give any opinion on the 
further subject of a central or national management under some 
central authority, as compared with a county management ? — 
" I do not speak from any speculation, but from a close attention 
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to the subject j for the opinions which I entertain have been forced 
upon my mind by the faels which have come under my own 
observation. I have long concluded that any efficient manage- 
ment must differ materially from the present syslem. I have 
seen sets of ofScers succeed sets ; I have seen a great many plans 
and systems suggested and tried; I have seen them tried by 
officers of the highest respectability and intelligence, and the little 
good derived from the practical operation of their plans utterly 
defeated by their successors, who, though equally honest, come 
into office with different opinions and views. Here and there an 
extraordinary man will come into office, and succeed very satis- 
factorily. But when he goes there is generally an immediate 
relapse into the old system. His example works no permanent 
change in his own parish, still less is it attended to in the adjacent 
parishes. In short, I am quite convinced, from all my experience, 
that no uniform system can be carried into execution, however 
ably it may be devised; nor can any hopes of permanent improve- 
ment be held out, unless some central and powerful control is 
established. The present vicious system is so rooted in the habits 
of the people, that I do not think that it would be in the power of 
the existing parish officers to alter it. However determined they 
might be to do so, in a very large proportion of cases, they cannot 
act or make any improvement ; for they are even now obliged to 
yield relief to the worst objects under the influence of fear. I 
know that, in many parishes, the oflieers are very much grati6ed 
by the exercise of power, and would very reluctantly yield to any 
interference with what they call 'their privileges;' but still I 
would say that the good sense and respectability of the country 
would overcome all ignorant and selfish opposition of this sort 
I gnorant or interested persons talk about the advantages of people 
applying their money and managing their own affairs, in oppo- 
sition to any plan of central management : but however great the 
mismanagement of this or any other government that I nave ever 
heard of may be, there never was a tax so harshly and vexatiously 
levied, or so badly and corruptly expended, as the tax raised for 
the relief of the poor. It is the only one raised and appropriated 
immediately by the payers themselves, and it is in every respect 
the very worst. ' 

Be so good as to specify some of the advantages which you think 
would be attainable from a central management? — " In the first 

Elace, (setting aside the superior economy and skill of the esta- 
lishment for a central management,) one great point I have always 
considered would be in obtaining a uniformity of diet throughout 
the country. At present there are scarcely two parishes that agree 
either as to quantity or quality : the cost in some being as low as 
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2j. 6d. per head per week, whilst in others it is as high as 6j. or 8». 
They only aeree in this, that they are all much better than the 
diet obtained by the greater proportion of working men out of the 
house. I have examined many parochial diet tables, and I do 
not know any place except Gosport where the diet is so low as 
that of the independent labourer." « 

To what do you ascribe the difference between the parishes in 
their diet? — "In the parishes where the lower contract is taken, 
articles which are there considered luxuries, or at least not abso~ 
lute necessaries of life, are omitted. The following is a copy of 
the dietary for Lambeth, where the contract is at 3*. 1 Id. per 
head per week : in Gosport, I take the contract at 2s. Sd, per 
head per week. 



MEN AND WOMEN. 



Tueiday . . 

Wednesday . 

Thunday . . 

Friday . . . 

Sunday . . . 



Bread 13 oi 



1 1 Knt Milk Porridge ditto 

Biead 13 oi. dillo 

} Dilto ditto 

( 1 Pint Milk PotriJije ditto 

Bread 13 01. diltn 

( Ditto dilto 

il Pint of Milk Pociidi;e ditto 

Bceaa 13 oz. ditto 



1 Pint Leg ot Beef Soup. 

1 lb. Sice Pudding. 

7 oi. Boiled Be«f&Vegetab1ei. 

1 Pint Leg of Beef Boup. 

7 01. Boiled Beef & Vegetables. 

1 Pint Leg of Beet Soup. 

7 01. Boiled Beefft Vegetables. 



One Quart Table Beer per day. 
Extra Ibc tbe Sick,— Mutton and Broth, Beef Tea, Wine, Parl«r, Milk, Sic, or 
wbatevei ii directed by the Viiiting Apodiecory. 

FIVB BXTRA DINNERS. 
EAirsR — LegiofHntlon Tot. with Baked Potatoei, and 1 Pint of Porter racb 

WuiTBUNTUtE— Ditto ditto ditto. 

Bbjin FeisT— Bacon 7 oi. with Beans, and 1 Pint of^Becr each. 

tB 

Pudding, and 1 Pint of it 



See the Gosport dietary, page 253. 

Are the paupers of Gosport as well satisfied with their diet as 
the Laiubeth workhouse inmates are with the diet given them 
there ? — " Yes ; they are even better satisfied." 

Then do you find that the conceptions of this class of people, 
as to which they ought to have, rise in proportion to wliat is given 
them? — "Precisely so; it is a settled thing ; tliere can he no doubl 
of it. This may always be seen in those places where there is any 
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considerable distribution of coalsi clothes, or other things, from 
benevolent societies or individuals. It is universally the cose, that 
there is in those places much more discontent and disorder than 
in those places where no Buch gifts are distributed.'' 

What advantages do you expect to result from an uniformity 
of diet? — " In the first place, it would do away the strong temp-' 
tation which paupers now have to remove from what they call 
' bad parishes ' to others which they call ' good parishes,' or from 
good parishes to better, or to stay in good parishes, instead of 
seeking work elsewhere. If there were uniformity of diet and 
other treatment, it would make no material difference in which 
parish a man was kept. There would not be, on the one hand, 
the mischievous shitting, and, on the other hand, the mischievous 
continuance that there now is. Frauds in settlements, and the 
attendant expenses, and the expenses and trouble of removals, 
would be materially lessened. The necessity of uniform diet, 
and the important effect which it has upon the administration of 
the poor-laws, it appears to me has never yet received the atten- 
tion which it deserves. It would be more especially available 
against the most dangerous and fearfully burthensome part of 
the system, the money payments to the out-door poor. Uni- 
formity of diet and management would also enable every parish 
to know what the cost of tlie poor ought to be, and would enable 
theni to detect many frauds. When the diet varies, you have no 
means of doing this, and no two diets agree. At present, people 
say the expenditure in our parish is so much per bead, whilst in 
such another parish it is so much less, without at all considering 
the diSerence in diet, or other local circumstances, all of which 
you must consider before you can decide whether the pecuniary 
management of parishes is comparatively good or bad. It would 
save the parishes and parish-officers from those bickerings, and 
the ill-feeling which is occasioned by this hidden cause of the 
expense of their poor. It is a very common thing for parishes to 
look at the groat number and expense of the poor, and, without 
taking into account the dietaries and other local circumstances, to 
compare them with other parishes, and attribute fraud or mis- 
management to officers, who have really managed as well as the 
system will permit. A prescribed uniformity of diet would also 
dbeck the tendency which there is at present in parochial manage- 
ment to a constant increase of diet and accumulation of comforts, 
from the interference and influence of humane but mistaken indi- 
viduals. Parishes are always subject to such influences as I have 
mentioned, with reference to the interference of Mr. Randal 
Jackson, and such benevolent individuals, who cannot from their 
position be expected to see that every comfort bestowed on the 
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idle is a bounty to the improvident, and an injury and cruelty to 
the induBtrious." 

From this statement, it is to be presumed you contemplate the 
- discontinuance of all pecuniary out-door relief, or the rendering 
that relief also uniform ? — " I am certainly of opinion, that if 
out-door relief is given at all, it. should be given in kind, as 
I have found, on investigating the cases, that such relief is not 
applied to the purposes contemplated in nine cases out of ten ; 
but if a cautioned system of workhouses, under a central manage- 
ment, could be established, then the out-door management might 
be usefully discontinued. A large proportion of the applications 
for out-door relief are made, first, in the confidence that there 
is not room in the workhouse for one-third of those who insist 
upon relief; and secondly, that from the keep in the workhouse 
being extravagant, the parish-officers will prefer giving any single 
appacaot, and much more any family, a weekly pension to taking 
them into the house. Men serve during their lives in the army, 
or the navy, and sustain wounds and extreme hardships; and 
are, nevertheless, obliged to maintain during all that time a good 
character to entitle them to a pension of sixpence a day ; wliilst 
you will find, that in the metropolis thousands of thieves, prosti- 
tutes, and all over the country tens of thousands of the worst 
characters, obtain weekly allowances, or pensions, as 'their right,* 
immediately that they (U^mand them. If all were taken into the 
bouse, and the diet for the able-bodied pauper were what it 
ought to be, the same effects would follow that are noted in an 
account of the establishment of seVerai workhouses published in 
1725. 'Very great numbers of lazy people, rather than submit 
to the confinement and labour of the workhouse, are content to 
throw off the mask, and maintain themselves fay their own in- 
dustry. And this was so remarkable here, at Maidstone, that 
when our workhouse was finished, and public notice given, that 
ail who came to demand their weekly pay should be immediately 
sent thither, httle more than half the poor upon the list came to 
the overseers to receive their allowance.' " 

You propose, then, that the diet, besides being uniform in 
amount, should be uniformly reduced in quantity and quality ? — 
"I do. The national diet should be low, even to all classes. 
The wealthy, and all those who had the means, would then have 
an ample opportunity of exercising their benevolence, by adding, 
by voluntary contributions, to the comfort of deserving poor. As 
to the food and clothing of the undeserving, the advantage of relief 
in kind is as a check to misapplication. But even if the officers 
had sufficient fortitude to carry such a regulation into effect, it 
would not do for them to say, ' We have determined to alter the 
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allowance.' They must be enabled to say, 'We cannot help it; 
we are compelled to do it ;' and it must be apparent that this ia 
really the case. The controlling power must be strong, and be at a 
distance. It is only by some such system that the condition of the 
pauper can be reduced lo that of the independent labourer, which 
is the grand eflfort to be made ; for if it is not made, you will surely 
have the independent labourers place themselves in the more 
advantageous condition of paupers, which they have now the 
means of doing." 

You are, rf course, aware that such extensive changes are not 
free from danger, and have considered it ? — " I have, and I am well 
aware that any sudden change might be attended with much 
mischief; not from the in-door poor, who might, without difficulty, 
be gradually brought to submit to regulations, but from persons 
ill the habit of receiving out-door relief in money, the system now 
being so much interwoven with their habits. The first thing to be 
done would be obtaining uniformity of management, and then of 
diet. The next would be the gradual reduction of the relief, 
penny by penny, and ounce by ounce. The very old, who have 
been brought up under the present regulations, might be allowed 
to continue, so long as they lived, in the enjoyment of the same 
comforts. All new applicants should, however, at once be subject 
to the new and strict regulations.'' 

Have you had, within your own observation, an instance of the 
reduction of the allowances to a whole body of paupers? — ^" Yes; I 
recollect, about ten or eleven years since, the officers of the town of 
Maidstone were induced, from the great cost of the poor, (which had 
increased, I think, to 7s. or 8s. per week each,) to set on foot some 
inquiries. The result was, that the officers reduced the diet; and 
after enforcing the alteration for about two months, they contracted 
with a person to keep the poor for about 3j. 3d. per bead. They 
have continued the contracting system ever since." 

Were there any riotings or burnings? — " No ; the disturbance 
was scarcely of a. nature to be noticed, or more than the workhouse- 
keeper himself could easily control. They soon settled down into 
the reformed system very quietly. And I believe that the con- 
tractor, who was an intelligent man, obtained more work from the 
poor of that parish than could be expected from most parishes of 
that extent." 

Might not such general regulations as those to which you have 
alluded be prescribed by Act of Parliament ? — " No, certainly not. 
The regulations of any system must be very numerous; and 
though they may be uniform, it would be necessary to vary them 
from time to time ; and unless parliament was to do nothmg but 
occupy itself with discussions on details of workhouse manage- 
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ment, it would be irnpoasible to effect any great alteration in that 
way. A great many regulations, however ably devised, must be 
experimental. Here unforeseen and apparently unimportant de- 
tails might baffle the best plans, if there were not the means of 
making immediate alteration. Suppose a general regulation were 
prescribed by Act of Parliament, and it was found to want altera- 
tion ; you must wait a whole year, or more, for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to amend it, or the law must be broken. A central 
authority might make the alteration, or supply unforeseen omis- 
sions in a day or two. Besides, a central board or authority might 
fet information immediately on the matters of detail. If they 
ad, for instance, to settle some uniform diet, they could at once 
avail themselves of the assistance of men of science, physicians or 
chemists ; but you would 6nd that Parliament, if it could really 
attend to the matter, and would do anything efficient, must have 
almost as many committees as there are different details. If there 
were a central board established, and it were easily accessible, as 
it ought to be, persons in local districts would consult them or 
make auggestions, who would never think of applying to Parlia- 
ment. Wao would think of applying to ParUament to determine 
whether four or five ouncea of butter should be used as a ration 
in particular cases, and whedier the butter should be Irish or 
Dutch ? or, if Irish, whether Cork or Limerick : or to determine 
whether the old women's under-petticoats should be flannel or 
baize, and how wide or long? And suppose the petticoats laid 
down by Act of Parliament are found narrow, are the poor old 
people all over the kingdom to widt a whole year before they can 
have them altered ? Yet on details of this sort, beneath the dignity 
of grave legislators, good or bad management would depend.'' 

You then think it would be practicable for one central authority 
to control the management of the poor, and all their detiuls, 
throughout the kingdom ? — " Yes, I do : quite as easily, and in- 
deed much more easily, and much better and cheaper than the 
barracks and dockyards are managed throughout the kingdom. I 
cannot apeak confidently of the management of those establish- 
ments ; but I believe they are not under the uniformity of system, 
of which I think the system of management for the poor suscep- 
tible under a central control." 

Do you consider a central board more eligible than any system 
of immediate action of the government ? — " I do : for while it would 
save the time of government for the performance of its other 
duties, a central board would, I think, excite less discontent, as 
the people would consider that they had still an appeal to the 
govemmMit or the legislature." 

Do you not think it practicable to bring parishes to the volun- 
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tary adoption of any uniform regulations when their importance 
IB proved to them ? — " I certainly do not think it practicable. I 
think it utt^ly impossible to bring the twelve or fourteen thousand 
parishes in England and Wales to one mind upon any one sub- 
ject, however clear the evidence may be ; much less bo to act with 
uniformity in any one point. The Commissioners must be well 
aware that great frauds are committed by paupers in the metro- 

fobs receivingrelief from diflferent boards on different board days, 
have known instances of paupers receiving pensions from thre$ 
or four diiferent parishes. It was proposed some years ago, and 
it has been proposed from time to time, to remedy this eviC which 
all the parishes are aware is very great, by one simple but effec- 
tual expedient, which if would be very easy to adopt ; namely, 
by all the parishes paying on the same day ; but they never could 
be got to do this. Individual conveniences prevented the remedy 
being applied ; and the system of fraud still prevails, and will 
continue to prevail, so long as the present management prevailB. 
Now, if the parishes in the metropolia cannot Tje got to act in 
concert for the suppression of an evil which affects only one part 
of the system, I think it will be seen that I am justified in my 
opinion, that any reform or co-operation in the country is quite 
hopeless without the establishment of a strong_central manage- 
ment ; nothing else will check the system. This has been my 
opinion for years; and I am confident that all the evidence will 
confirm it." 

Have you ever formed any opinion as t» the appointment of 
such a central authority, whether it should be by popular election 
or otherwise ? — " Certainly not by popular election or delegation ; 
for the requisite qualifications would not generally be appreciated ; 
and we now find, that in the appointment of the permanent and 
more important parish officers, even where the electors have a 
direct interest in the appointment of persons of ability, they rarely 
take the peculiar qualifications into consideration, hut vote from 
a desire to serve a friend or a favourite. It may be objected that 
this would, in some degree, be the case if the appointment of a 
central authority were with the government; but it could hardly 
fail to be so in a much less degree. In my opinion, the best mode 
of getting an efficient central management would be to concen- 
trate the responsibility for good management in the chief of the 
new department, and allow him to select his assistants." 

Have you formed any opinion as to the probable saving to be 
effected by a central and efficient management? — " I should say, 
at least one-half of the amount of the rates. I'his is shown by the 
instances where very imperfect trials of better systems have been 
made. I consider, Uto, that the progress of tjie evil may be 
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checked, and additional benefits conferred on the deserving classes, 
and, indeed, on the undeserving, as it would be a benefit to them 
to subject them to the obligations of regular industry. The ques- 
tion of settlemeat would, under a national or central management, 
become. a matter of very minor consideration. I think the parish 
rates might be settled amongst themselves. Any objection on the 
part of the less heavily burlhened parishes to unite a management 
with those more heavily burthened, might be safely met by a 
guarantee that their rates should not be increased beyond the 
average amount for a given number of years past, say six or seven; 
whilst, on the other nand, they should have the benefit of any 
reduction. I state my opinions on this subject, and the import- 
ance of a change, with great earnestness ; for having some stake 
in the country, I have long observed the accelerated progress of 
the system with great anxiety, as I see clearly that the same state 
of things, of which you have an example in Bethnal Green, will, 
sooner or later, overtake the other parishes ; the pauper popula- 
tion becoming too great for the industrious classes to bear ; in- 
dustry paralysed ; rents diminishing ; property absorbed, and all 
sinking down to a pauper level." 



The following extracts will afford examples of the progress of 
the system in those districts where it is the most in lulvance. 

Mr. Bunn, one of the parish officers of Bethnal Green, ex- 
amined : — 

What is the condition of the property in your parish in con- 
sequence of the burthen of the poor's-rate? — "I believe (here are 
now about 500 houses unoccupied. There are parts of whole 
streets where the leaseholders would be glad to "ive up the houses, 
some of them six-roomed houses, if they coula get rid of them. 
In feet, such property is rapidly becoming absorbed. The land- 
lords are complaming bitterly that the number of those who pay 
rent is very rapidly diminishing." 

Mr. Farr, of the parish of Mile End New Town, examined: — 

What is the effect of the increasing burthens of the poor's- 
rate within your district ? — " I think that every ninth house is 
now empty, and the proportion of empty houses is increasing 
rapidly. We have two whole streets in our small parish, in which 
the houses are almost entirely empty. There the property is 
entirely destroyed. If there are two or three occupants in them 
it is as much as there are. The shopkeepers are sinking rapidly, 
and they must soon go. The whole value of the property in the 
neighbourhood is wonderfully depreciated." 

Mr. Thomas Single, of Mile End Old Town, says, " I hear it 
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very frecjuently said in the parish, that it would be a very excel- 
lent thine, if the Government would take the parish affairs in their 
own hands, for the inhabitants see no chance of the present rates 
beine reduced under the present system. Some regiuating power 
should be established." 

Would not even this regulating power be deemed an obnoxious 
interference ? — " It might be unpopular for a short time, as the 
new police was (which in our district and most others now gives 
general satisfaction). I consider it a very necessary interference 
for the protection of the good order of society, against the worst 
misgovernment. I think it necessary for the protection of pro- 
perty, which is now giving way, and must continue to give way 
under the pressure of pauperism. Rents are now much reduced 
in consequence of the heaviness of the rates. We have 800 
empty houses in o«*'parish, and persons are constantly leaving it 
to go to other parishes where the rates are lower. As the owner 
of houses, I can speak to these effects from my own knowledge." 

In every district the discontent of the labouring classes appeared 
to me to be proportioned to the money dispensed in poor's -rates or 
in voluntary charities. I found the able-bodied unmarried la- 
bourers discontente<l from being put to a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the married, and from other effects of the system. The 
paupers were discontented, apparently from their expectations 
being raised by the ordinary administration of the system, beyond 
any means of satisfying them. They, as well as the independent 
labourers, to whom the term poor is equally applied, are told that, 
under all circumstances, they have a right to have subsistence 
provided for them. I found that verbally they were instructed 
that they had a right to a " reasonable subsistence," or " a Jair 
subsistence," or " an adequate subsistence." When I have asked 
what "fair" or " reasonable," or " adequate" meant, I have in 
every mstance been answered differently ; some stating they 
thought it meant such as would give a good allowance of " meat 
every day," which no poor man should be without; although a 
large proportion of the rate-payers do go without it. It is abun- 
dantly shown in the course of this inquiry, that where the terms 
used by the public authorities are large and vague, they are 
always filled up by the desires of the parties beneHting, and the 
desires always wait on the imagination, which is the worst regu- 
lated and the most active and vivid In the most ignorant of the 
people. In Newbury and Reading, the money dispensed in 
poor's-ratea and charity is as great as could be desired by the 
warmest advocate either of compulsory or of voluntary relief; 
and yet, during the agricultural riots, the inhabitants in both 
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towns were under strong and well-founded apprehensions of the 
rising of the very people amongst whom the poor's-rates and 
charities are so profusely distributed. The SpitalGelds-Benevol^it 
Society, in their thirteenth report, state that " Many of the poor 
are very thankful for the relief afforded, and in some instances 
they giye striking proofs of gratitude. There is often found also 
a degree of sympathy one with another. In general, however, the 
experience of the society lamentably proves that poverty has, of 
itself, no tendency to renew the heart." Other benevolent persons, 
though reluctant to yield to the evidence, express their bitter dis- 
appointment at the results of their efforts. The police inspectors 
concur in stating, that the paupers entertain the moat exaggerated 
conceptions of the funds provided for them ; and " that wherever 
their expectations in this respect are opposed, they consider them- 
selves defrauded by the overseers; that theii'^hitbreakings of vio- 
lence arise from an opinion of the inadequacy of supplementary 
relief, which inadequacy they charge to the supposed cupidity and 
mercenary tricks of those to whom the management of the poor's 
funds is confided*." Those who work being called poor, though 
receiving good wages, are of course entitled to a share of tae 
" poor hinds." Whatever addition is made to allowances under 
these circumstances, excites the expectation of still further allow- 
ances ; increases the conception of the extent of the right, and 
ensures proportionate disappointment and hatred if that expecta- 
tion is not satisfied. 

On the other hand, wherever the objects of desire have been 
made definite, where wages upon the performance of work have 
been substituted for eleemosynary aid, and those wages have been 
allowed to remain matter of contract, employment has again pro- 
duced content, and kindness become again a source of gratitude. 

" During the agricultural riots there was no fire, no riots, no 
threatening letters inCookham parish. In the midst of a district 
which was peculiarly disturbed, Cookham and White Waltham, 
where a similar system of poor-law administration was adopted, 
entirely escaped, although in Cookham there are several thresh- 
ing-machines, and the only paper-mill had, at tlie time of the 
riots, been newly fitted up with machinery f." 

I cannot close my report without soliciting attention to further 
evidence of the superior condition of the independent labourers, 
as compared with the condition of those out-door poor wlio 
receive parochial or charitable aid, though sometimes obtaining 

* Evidence of T. Y. Smith, Police-superintendent of the K. Division, 
t Evidence of Mr. Whatelf. 
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more money. In eyery diatrict, I have found that their condition is 
distinct and superior. The following testimony from Mr. Miller, 
of St. Sepulchre's, is corroborated by the testimony of other wit- 
nesses in the metropoUe. 

" In the course of my visits to the residences of the labouring 
people in our own and other parishes, I hare seen the apartments 
of those who remfuned independent, though they had no appa- 
rent means of getting more than those who were receiving relief 
from the parish, or so much as out-door paupers. The differ- 
ence in their appearance is moat striking ; I now, almost imme- 
diately on the sight of a room, can tell whether it is the room of 
a pauper or of an independent labourer, I have frequently 
said to the wife of an independent labourer, ' I can see. By the 
neatness and cleaiinness of your place, that you receive no reUef 
from any parish.' ' No,' they usually say, ' and I hope we 
never shall.' This is apphcable not only to the paupers in the 
metropolis ; but it may be staled, from all I have seen elsewhere, 
and heard, that it is equally applicable to other places. The 
quantity of relief given to the paupers makes no difference with 
them as to cleanliness or comfort ; in many instances very much 
the contrary. More money only produces more drunkenness. 
We have had frequent instances of persons being deprived of 
parochial rehef from misconduct or otherwise, or, as the officers 
call it, ' choked off the parish,' during twelve months or more, 
and at the end of that time we have found them in a better con- 
dition than when they were receiving weekly relief." 

The following is an extract of a letter, with which I have been 
favoured by the Rev. H. H. Milman of Reading. 

" Another important question you suggested was, how far 
there is a marked and manifest difference between the pauper and 
independent part of the labouring population ; between those who 
are habitually supported, either wholly or in part, by the parish 
funds, and those who maintain themselves by their own industry. 
How far habits of idleness, intemperance, or mismanagement 
may have been the original causes which have reduced the lowest 
of our paupers to parochial support ; and how far the dependence 
upon such support may have formed or confirmed such nabits, it 
may be difficult to say. With the exception, however, of decent 
persons reduced by inevitable misfortune, as is the case with 
some of our manufacturers, whose masters have totally failed, and 
who are too old or otherwise incapable of seeking elsewhere their 
accustomed employment, I should stale, in the most unqualified 
manner, that the cottage of a parish pauper and his &mily may 
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be at once distinguished from that of a man who maintains him- 
self. The fonner is dirty, neglected, noisome ; the children, 
though in general they may be sent to school at the desire of the 
clei^man or parish officers, are the least clean and the most 
ragged at the school : in short, the degree of wretchedness and 
degradation may, in most instances, be measured by the degreo 
in which they burthen the parish : unless some few tenements 
inhabited by the lowest, and usually the most prodigate poor— 
the refuse of society, the cottages in my parish which it is least 
agreeable to enter are those of which the rent is paid by the 
parish, in which the effect of our exertions and of. the libe- 
rality of the landlords to cleanse, on the alarm of cholera, was 
obliterated io a veiy few weeks. The worst consequence, how- 
ever, of regular maintenance from the pariah-funds shows itself in 
the character and demeanour of the young lads who have grown 
up in such families. They have been accustomed to live in idle- 
ness, and in perpetual strife with the overseer, whom it is their 
constant endeavour either to browbeat by insolence, weary by 
importunity, or overreach by cunning. They have never felt, 
they cannot feel, the shame or degradation of pauperism ; they 
are utterly insensible of the honest pride of independence. The 
only security to the pariah is, that they are in general of dissolute 
habits, which in the town they can gratify, and are not so much 
inclined, or are not so often compelled, to early marriages as 
youth of a similar descriptbii in the country parishes. 

" It would be a great point gained if there could be some line 
drawn, some distinction made, which could be impressed upon the 
feelings of the poor themselves, between those who are reduced 
by real misfortune or by providential affliction to subsist on alms, 
and those who are maintained as parish paupers. I cannot but 
think that the establishment of two such establishments as I sug- 
gested might tend to draw this line of separation. The poor-house 
should be a place of comparative comfort ; it should be liberally, 
though economically, maintained ; it should be a refuge from the 
evils and miseries of life ; it should be what the law of Kiizabeth 
contemplated. The workhouse should be a place of hardship, of 
coarse fare, of degradation and humility ; it should be adminis- 
tered with strictness — with severity; it should be as repulsive as 
is consistent with humanity, for it is most evident that humanity 
is far more concerned in using every method to incite the labour- 
ing classes to depend upon themselves, than to depend upon 
parochial assistance. Where the industrious man can with diffi- 
culty obtain subsistence, it is most unjust, as well as most detri- 
mental to the moral being of the individual, to encourage him in 
idleness by the gratuitous offer of a better, at least of a sufficient 
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subsistence. Though I must acknowledge that I have consider- 
able misgivings as to the practicability of drawlne this line be- 
tween the poor and the paupers; — could it be done, it might 
materially conduce to giving a right direction to those sympathies 
which at present disturb ine more rational consideration of the 
subject. We feel for the old, the infirm, the disabled, the sick, 
tile providentially afflicted, and are anxious that no diminution of 
their comforts should take place; while the able-bodied, though 
capable of work, and only prevented by their own indolence or 
habits of dependence from finding it, creep in, as it were, beneath 
the shelter of our compassion under the general denomination of 
the poor. I'here would be much less objection with overseers, 
with magistrates, and with the country at large, if the real objects 
of Christian charity were thus exempted from the struggle, and 
set apart as acknowledged objects of national care ; of course strict 
attention would be necessary that even this portion of public 
bounty should not be extended to those who have relations, whose 
duty it is, and who have the power, to contribute to their support. 
The doors even of this asylum should be jealously watched, and 
opened only after strict investigation of each case." 

In the instances of individuals, as well as in several whole 
parishes, wherever the influence of the present system has been 
removed, the rise of the condition of the people has been propor- 
tionate to the removal of that influence or their previous depres- 
sion. In Cookham, where the change was the most extensive, 
the parochial expenditure was reduced from 3133^. to 11551. and 
the general condition of the labouring classes improved. Mr. Rus- 
sell, the magistrate of Swallowfield, stated to me, that in riding 
through Cookham he was so much struck with the appearance of 
comfort observable in the persons and residences of some of the 
labouring classes of that vill^e, that he was led to make inquiries 
into the cause. The answers he received determined him to 



exert his influence to procure a similar change of system in Swal- 
lowfield. 

In Swallowfield, where it was partially effected, the rates were 
reduced from 9». and lOy. in the pound to 5j. 8d., and during the 
last year to 3j. 8d. in the pound. When I was there, one of the 
witnesses stated, that the demand for labour had increased; that 
he had himself that day gone in search of a young labourer, and 
not being able to find one to perform his labour, be should be 
obliged to seek one out of the parish — an event which he did not 
remember to have known occur before. 

In every parish a "foreigner," namely, a labourer who has no 
immediate resource from tne parbh, is considered the best work- 
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man, the best-conducted man, and the most respectable in every 
respect. (See note on Mr. Cottrell's evidence, p. 208.) 

It appears to me that the inferences to be drawn from the large 
body of evidence which I have now stated, and from the much 
larger body which I shall state in my final report, are these :— 

1. That the existing system of poor-laws in England is destruc- 
tive to the industry, forethought, and honesty of the labourers; 
to the wealth and the morality of the employers of labour, and of 
the owners of property ; and to the mutual good-will and hap- 
piness of all. That ft collects and chains down the labourers in 
masses, without any reference to the demand for their labour : 
That, while it increases their numbers, it impairs the means by 
which the fund for their subsistence is to be reproduced, and im- 
pairs the motives for using those means which it suffers to exist : 
and that every year and every day these evils are becoming more 
overwhelming in magnitude, and less susceptible of cure. 

2. That of these evils, that which consists merely in the amount 
of the rates, an evil great when considered by itself, but triflifig 
when compared with the moral effects which I am deploring, might 
be much diminished by the combination of workhouses, and by 
substituting a rigid administration and contract- management for 
the existing scenes of neglect, extravagance, jobbing, and fraud. 

3. That, by an alteration, or even, according to the suggestion 
of many witnesses, an abolition, of the law of settlement, a great 
part, or, according to the latter suggestion, the whole of the enor- 
mous sums now spent in litigation and removals might be saved; 
the labourers might be distributed according to the demand for 
labour; the immigration from Ireland of labourers of inferior 
habits be cliecked, and the oppression and cruelty, to which the 
unmarried labourers, and those who have acquired any property, 
are now subjected, might, according to the extent of the alteration, 
be diminished, or utterly put an end to. 

4. That, if no relief were allowed to he given to the able-bodied, 
or to their families, except in return for adequate labour, or in a 
well-regulated workhouse, the worst of the existing sources of evil, 
the allowance system, would immediately disappear ; a broad line 
would be drawn between the independent labourers and the 
paupers ; the number of pauperswould be immediately diminished, 
in consequence of the reluctance to accept relief on such terms ; 
and would he still further diminished in consequence of the in- 
creased fund for the payment of wages occasioned by the dimi- 
nution of rates, and would idtimately, instead of forming a 
constantly increasing proportion of our whole population, become 
a small, well-defined part of it, capable of beingprovided for at an 
expense less than one-half of the present poor-rates. 
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5. That the proposed changes would tend powerfully to pro- 
mote providence and forethou^t, not only in trie daily concerns 
of life, but in the most important of all poitits — marriage. 

And lastly, that it is essential to the working of every ona of 
these improvements, that the administration of the poor-laws 
should be entrusted, as to their general superinteiidence, to diie 
Central Authority with extensive powers, and as to their details, 
to paid officers, acling under file consciousness of constant super- 
ihteudence and strict responsibility. 



No. XV.— REPORT from G. Hendehson, Esq., On the 

COUNTY PALATINE Dt" LANCASTEII. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your letter of the 5th instant, I have 
the honour to lay before your board some details touching the 
administration atld operation of the poor-laws in Lancashire. 

The pressure of the poor-rate on property in this county varies 
considerably; ranging from iOJd. in the pound on the rack-rent, 
in West Derby townslSp, near Liverpool, where the rates are com- 
monly lowest, to 6s. at Padiham, in the agricultural and weaving 
district, where the rates are commonly highest. In the agricultural 
districts, the poor-rates average from li. Gd. to 2s. in uie pound, 
in the southern; and from 2s. to 2s. 6d. in the pound in the 
northern parts of the county. In Liverpool, last year, the rates 
were Is.yd.; the manufacturing towns probably average 3». ; and 
in the country districts, with a mixed weaving population, the 
rates vary from 3*. to Qs. in the pound. The county-rates, which 
of course must be deducted from the poor-rate, varied last year 
from 3d. to 5d. in the pound in the several hundreds; so riiat by 
deducting 4d. from tiie rate in fevery instance, a close approxitUiL- 
tion niay be made to the proportion of the rate applicable to the 
relief of the poor. 

The poor-rates have been greatly augmented by the transitiott 
from hand to power-loom weaving. This rieisatude afiects tbis 
whole of the Salford and Blackburn hundreds, which comprise 
three-fifths of the population of the county, and is partially felt in 
the other hundreds. The country places tn the hundred of Black- 
burn sutler more than the manufacturing towns, where the various 
demands for labour enabled many weavers to choose other occu- 
pations ; and the power-looms coming into extensive use, by gifiug 
employment to their children, alleviate, in a great degree, the evils 
they had occasioned, llie country weavers have no such resources, 
and their weaving being frequently of the coatseBt and conmionegt 
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description, the rate of their earnings is more reduced. Thus, in 
the neighbourhood of Burnley, an average hand-loom weaver 
cannot at present earn above 4». fid. a week, although a Man- 
chesier or Preslon wearer may earn 6*. or 7s. weekly. 

This depression of wages, and the difficulty of obtaining em- 
ployment, especially for the older weavers, whose habits were 
fixed, has led to a general practice in the weaving district of 
making an allowance to able-bodied weavers with more than two 
children under ten years of age. There is no fixed scale for this 
allowance; hut the practice is to make up the earnings of the 
family to 2*. ; or, in some places, to \s. 6rf. a head. This course 
certainly is an approximation to the payment of wages out of the 
poor-rate; but there are some mateiial distinctions between the 
caseof the weaver and the case of the agricultural labourer: the 
agricultural roundsman has no spur to exertion, nor interest to 
please the farmer, who is his master only for the day, consequently 
his habit of industry is relaxed and destroyed ; on the other hand, 
as the weaver always works by the piece, and the current rate of 
wages is well known, it is easy to calculate what he might earn if 
industrious, and the parish aUowance is apportioned accordingly; 
BO that, if he is indolent, he suffers for it ; if he is industrious, he 
reaps the benefit of his exertions ; and the fact unquestionably Is, 
that the weavers are stimulated beyond their powers under the 
allowance system. Again, the farmers ol^en contrive, by the 
management of the parish funds, to depress the rate of wages be- 
low the natural level; but the manufacturers, in this instance, 
have not taken a similar advantage, nor has the rate of wages of 
the hand-loom weavers sunk lower than was to be expected, as the 
natural result of an invention which compelled ihem to compete 
with the prodigious power of steam. 

The weavers thus receiving parochial relief are usually in a state 
of great destitution ; their houses bareoF furniture ; their children 
half clad ; their food chiefly potatoes, oatmeal, porridge, and milk, 
with the addition of oat-cakes, in the north of the county ; a her- 
ring, or a little bacon, is added on Sundays, and the women have 
a little tea, coffee, and bread. Butter, beer, and meat are luxuries 
beyond their reach ; even sliced onions, fried with lard, and added 
as a seasoning to the potatoes, are too dear for common use. The 
weavers themselves usually have a lean and hungry look, and fre- 
quently assert that they do not get victuals enough. They are 
perfectly aware of the hopeless condition of their employment, 
and are extremely patient under the privations they undergo. 

To this general description, verified by extensive inquiry, and 
frequent visits at their houses in various parts of the county, I 
shall add some particulars, collected for the Board of Heahh at 
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Preston, in December, 1831, by Mr. JamBs Harrison, surgeon, 
which will give a more accurate notion of the condition of the 
weavers there. Their correctness may be depended on, as they 
were collected with great care. 

" The district of the town I visited, according to the parish 
books, contained 439 houses ; these houses were almost all visited, 
and a register of the state of 243 families were preserved. These 
families were found to comprise 1287 individuals, on an average 
529 individuals for each family. The weekly income* of these 
243 famihes was 144/. 4s. 9d., making 11«. lOJrf. for each family, 
or 2j. 2Jrf. for each individual. 

" Of the 243 famihes, 139 were hand-loom weavers. These 
139 families contained 634 individuals, or 456 to each family. 
The weekly income of these 139 families, including the parish 
allowance when made, was 73/. 3s. 3d., which makes, on an 
average, lOs.d^d. for each family, or2j. 3Jd. for each indivi- 
dual. From the 10a. GJd., however, we ought to deduct 2s. f a 
week for looms, paste, brushes, candles, &c., which are ex- 
pended in the production of their manufactures, and from which 
expense most other operatives are exempt. This will leave 
8s. 6^d. a week, on an average, for rent, taxes, fuel, clothes, 
food, &c for 4'56 individuals, or about Is. lOJrf. for each indivi- 
dual. Thus, though the band-loom weavers in this district were 
receiving above the average income of other operatives, yet in reality 
their available income was considerably less. There is another 
disadvantage under which these operatives labour : they are obliged 
to have workshops attached to their houses, and are therefore 
compelled to pay a higher rent than other labourers. In many 
instances I found the weavers paying 2s. 6d. a week for the rent 
of their houses, while few of the other classes of operatives paid 
more than 2». or 2s. 'dd. per week for house rent. If then we 
deduct 2«. 6d. from 8s. 64d., the net average income of a weaver's 
family, we shall have 6s. Ojid. ; from this again we must take dd. 
a week for direct taxes, and 7d. for fuel, which will leave 5s. 2id. 
a week for the food and clothing of 456 individuals, or about 
Is. Id. a head. This is the average, and of course there were 
many below this statement. 

" Taking 58 of the poorest families out of the 243, I find they 
contained 318 persons, or 5 '48 individuals to each family. Their 
weekly income was 25/. 15s. Id.; Sj.lOJrf. per family, or ls.7i<:?. 
per head. A number of these were weavers, from whose income, 
if we deduct 2s. for expenses connected with their labour, 2s. 6d. 
for house rent, Zd. for dii-ect taxes, and 7d. for fuel, we shall have 

* This includes the parish allowance, when any such alloi^ance vu made. 
-*- This deduction appears to be too great. 
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3». 64d. left for clothing and feedii^ 5-4S iodiTiduals, or about 
8d. pi-r head per week, or little more than Id. a day. 

" In several instances I investigated the quantity and price of 
provision on which the poor lived ; but have only preserved one case 
that I can entirely depend upoQ — it is that of one Ann Ducket, 
a weaver, and five children. The mother earns by weaving, 4s. 6d. 
per week ; and the parish to which she belongs allows her -is. 
a week, making in all 8#. 6d. per week. She lives with her 
mother and brother ; so that she only pavs part of the rental of a 
house, or Is. 6d. a week, and 5J(/. for coals. She slated that she 
purchased weekly a score of potatoes, at id. a score. Is. 6/. worth 
of coarse flour, 7rf. worth of milk, 7(/. worth of oat bread, 6rf. worth 
ofmeal, 7d. worth of bacon, 5(i. worth of coffee, li<f.worthof sugar, 
and 3d. worth of treacle; the whole amounting to 6j. Sd., leaving 
1*. lOd. for expenses connected with her labour and clothing. 
According to this statement, each individual would have for hJ3 
or her daily support, not quite half a pound of potatoes, a half- 
penny worth of wheat bread, three ounces of milk, one-sixth of 
an oat caVe, an ounce and a half of oatmeal, two-filllis of an ounce 
of bacon, the same of treacle, and a similar portion of sugar and 
coffee, which would be about a pound of food for each individual 
per day, eight ounces of which would be potatoes." 

This statement proves the necessity of relief; but it ought, at 
the same time, to caution overseers against the danger of perpe- 
tuating such wretchedness by a system of bounties in the shape of 
pnsb allowances. Hand-loom weaving, in its coarser branches, 
IS completely superseded as a profitiible employment, and ought 
to he abandoned with all possible dispatch. It is gratifying to 
obsene, that the number of weavers is diminishing (though in 
various degrees) in all the lai^e towns ; that few young persons 
there are now brought up to weaving, few new looms made, and 
nothing IS more common than to see a solitary weaver working 
amidst vacant looms, which have been deserted for other oc- 
cu^tions. 

The townships in almost all the parishes in Lancashire maintain 

their poor separately, having overseers appointed under 12 and 

13 Car. n. cap. 12. : the nnmh«. „r .K^se parishes and townships 

B 202 select vestries, and 

nany of the large towns, 

intelligent and vigilant 

eked the corrupt practices 

It are liable. It is to' be 

jften unwilling to under- 

^ , u, tnese v«,.-i . 'me instances, lessens the 
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cided : in townships not having a regular assistant overseer, there 
is usually a salary, varying from Tl. to 30f. a year, annexed to the 
office of overseer, and the same person continues in office for a 
number of years ; and where there are no select vestries, commit- 
tees of eigtit or ten rafe-payers frequently manage ihe parochial 
business ; this system of management has long been extensiveli,r 
established in the county with good effect, being an evident approxi- 
mation, though without the sanction of law, to the administration 
by select vestries and assistant overseers. 

The magistrates interfere little with questions of relief in Lan- 
cashire, and usually decline lo order relief at home when the 
overseers ofTer admission to the woi'khouse. Some complaints, 
however, on this head, have reached the commission in the 
answers to the queries ; and a few places might be mentioned 
where the overseers are occasionally thwarted in correct plans 
of management by Jhe notions which some magistrates entertain, 
and act upon with respect to relief, especially in their not allowing 
distinctions to be made on the score of miscondocl. The tone of 
applicants for relief varies much at difTeient places, and is most 
clamorous and menacing where appeals are listened, lo most 
readily. The following extracts from the answers of an eminent 
magistrate of the county will record his opinion on this point : — 
" I have observed, with much regret, the practice of hearing 
applications for relief which prevails at some petty sessions. 
Instead of considering them as appeals from the overseer's 
judgment, the application is entertained as of course, the over- 
seer appears as an advocate against the pauper, and the decision 
is final. This course puts all parties out of their proper place, 
and is inconsistent either with justjce or economy. But I do not 
see how it can be remedied, except by a better understanding of 
what is really for the good of the poor.-a mistaken kindness for 
whom induces the magistrates to undertake this labour. The 
ol)jection to a change would be, that it is not safe to trust the 
poor to the mercy of overseers ; no doubt, the present system 
has a tendency to set these officers in opposition to the poor; 
but, if a change were judiciously and gradually made, I think 
they would merit increased confidence," 

These instances, however, are exceptions from the- general line 
of conduct pursued by the magistrates : they have not in any 
place sanctioned a fixed scale of relief, or attempted to control 
the parochial authorities, in the free exercise of their judgment in 
the first instance as to the amount to be granted. 

The aggregate expenditure of the county of Lancaster in relief 
will bear a satisfactory comparison with other parts of the king- 
dom subject to the poor-laws. This will appear by referring to 
the best test of the extent of pauperism, viz. the proportion which 
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the sum expended on the poor bears to the number of the popu- 
lation. In the year ending 2'^th March, 1831, the amount of the 
expenditure of this county in relief was 293,226/. ; the popula- 
tion 1,336,854 : so that the proportion for each individual would 
be At. A\d., being smaller tnan in any other county in England 
or Wales. 

InCumberland, the English county where tiie proportion was least 
with the exception of Lancashire, the expenditure was 46,166/., 
population 169,681, being 5«. 5Jrf, a head. The average expen- 
diture throughout England and throughout Wales was as follows : 

PapnliUoo, EipenditiiR In RlHf Bale 

1831. to Iho Poor. per li»d. 

£. : d. 

England 13,089,338 .. 0,509,466 .. 9 lU 

Wales . 805,236 .. 289,422 .. 1 Sj 

The following table shows the expenditure in relief to the poor 
at various towns in Lancashire, during the year ended March 
25th, 1832 ; the amounts have been calculated from the paro- 
chial accounts, deducting payments for county, highway, church- 
rates, and all other items not appertaining to Ihe relief of the 
poor. The sums paid on account of paupers resident out of the 
parish have been deducted, and the sums paid to paupers belong- 
ing to other parishes, but residing within the parish, have been 
added to the expenditure of every parish ; this appearing to be 
the proper mode of ascertaining the expenditure on the pauper 
inhabilants of each place. The valuation made in 1829 to the 
county rate is also given, as it is in general in close approximation 
to the present annual value of the propeity assessed. 

SuiDianndtd Viliutkiii to 

R>niil.iioii, for lli« ceU.-f BaU ptr Ibe CooBiy- 

1S31. oflhoPoot. bend. We, 1 Sift 



Liverpool 


165,175 


35,633 


4 


3 

8 


751,156 


Manchester 


142,026 


40,555 


5 


371,749 


Preston 


33,112 


8,232 


4 


11 


80,984 


Oldham 


32,381 


3,763 


2 


3 


54,798 


Wigau 


20,1 14 


4,293 


4 


1 


38,435 


Wamngton 


16,018 


5,531 


6 


10 


48,070 


Lancaster 


12,613 


3,620 


5 


8j 

1 


30,715 


Burnley 


7,551 


2,319 


6 


15.879 




5,817 


1,036 


3 


6 


14,390 


Garstang 


924 


452 


9 


9 


2,744 



In this commercial and manufacturing county the condition of 
the towns is more important than the condition of the rural dis- 
tncts ; and, indeed, the country districts, in llie greatest portion 
of thecounty are more affected by commercial than by agricul- 
tural vicissitudes I therefore propose to limit this communica- 
te enumemt^.'''' administration of the poor-laws in the lowns 
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LIVERPOOL. 
Liverpool affords a striking example of the operation of a select 
vestry under Mr. Slurges BourDe's act, in reducing the parochial 
expenditure : the result may be shown by a comparison of the 
year ending March, 1821, the last before the estahHshment of a 
select vestry, with the year ending March, 1831 ; 



Papulnllon of Lirapoal. Elpenditnie on thg Poor, 

1820-21.. ..118,912 £46,357 T*. SJrf. 

1830-31 .... 165,115 34,524 4 2 

Thus an actual diminution of expenditure, to the extent of 
11,833/., has been effected notwithstanding an increase of the 
population in the propoition of one-third : bo that the saving might 
be estimated at 15,000/. a year more, making a total saving of 
27,000i. a year. 

In contending with the practical difficulties of pauperism, it is 
encouraging to observe that an improved s^-stem of management 
has frequently produced a vast change in a short space oi time : 
the establishment of a select vestry at Liverpool appears to have 
produced its full effect in about three years, as will appear from 
the following tables, the first showing the diminution of the num- 
ber of paupers ; the latter, which shows the decrease in expendi- 
ture, has been continued to the parochial year 1831, ended 25th 
March, 1832 : 

Select Vestry. 
1820-21. 1821-22. 1822-23. 1823-24. 

Average number of cases) 
relievedoutofthework-[3222 . . 2433 . . 1119 . . 1435 

house J 

Av.,.B. ™mh., of in- I 342 .. 1142 . . 1009 

mates jn the workhouse ' 
Expenditure of the Parish of Liverpool on the Poor in the Workhouse, 
including all the Expenses of that Establishment, and on the Poor out 
of the Workhouse, including all the Expenses of the Overseer's de- 
partment. 

_ __ .. _ — .. ^^1 



1820-21 . 


. £13,521 . 


. £27,103 . 


. . £40,620 


1821-22 . 


.. 12,160 . 


19,494 . 


. . 31,650 


1822-23 . 


.. 8,434 .. 


14,310 . 


. . 22,744 


1823-24 . 


.. 8,153 . 


12,566 . 


. . 20,769 


1824-25 . 


.. 9,919 .. 


12,069 . 


. . 22,045 


1825-26 . 


.. 9,145 .. 


11,814 . 


. . 20,969 


1826-27 . 


.. 11,513 .. 


11,296 . 


. . 22,809 


1827-28 . 


-.11,251 .. 


11,122 '. 


. . 22,379 


1828-29 . 


.. 10,259 .. 


10,034 . 


.. 20,293 


1829-30 . 


.. 11,359 . 


1 1,793 . 


. . 23,152 


1830-31 . 


.. 14,288 .. 


13,906 . 


.. 28,194 


1831-32 . 


. . 13,790 . . 


14,922 . 


.. 28,712 
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This change was brousjlit about by a thorough investigation of 
all the eases on the parish books : the parlies receiving relief were 
examined, and the circumstances under which they brst became 
chargeable ircre carefully scrutinized, by which means numerous 
impositions were detected, aiid the parish was enabled to reduce 
or withdraw many of the allowances. Great exertions were also 
made to provide work for able-bodied paupers : the vestry at one 
time contracted to fill up part of an old stone-quarry, and make 
a road over it ; at another to cultivate by spade labour a large 
tract of ground called the Rector's Fields ; and at another time 
to level, for the sum of lOOO;., a large rock near the workhouse, 
on the site of which the infirmary has since been built. Thus 
they set to work all able-bodied applicants for relief, and also 
turned all able-bodied men out of the workhouse, paying them 
one shilling a day to provide themselves, and exacting a good 
day's work in return. Many under this system, who had been 
for years in the workhouse, quitted it, and eventually found em- 
ployment for themselves elsewhere. 

The permanent usefulness of the select vestry, consisting in 
their vigilance and intelligence in administering relief, it may be 
well to state a few details of their proceedings in this department. 

The select vestry is divided into five boards, each of four mem- 
bers ; one of these boards sits in rotation every week-day, except 
Tuesday, at nine or ten A, M., and the business usually lasts till 
one p. M. A salaried secretary constantly attends, and takes a 
principal share in conducting the business. This preserves uni- 
formity in the management of all the boards, and on changing the 
select vestry, the parish still has the benefit of the secretary's ex- 
perience and knowledge of the cases on the books. 

On a first application for relief, if entertained at all, the name 
and address of the applicant are taken down on a card which is 
delivered to the visitor, a salaried officer, in order that he may 
ascertain the nature of the case at the abode of the party, the 
visitor makes a written report to the select vestry, on which, and 
on a subsequent examination of the paily, relief is granted or I'e- 
fused. In cases of urgent necessity, a few shillings are sometimes 
ordered before visitation, and the visitor has always a discretionary 
power to relieve when he visits, but the general rule is for the 
vestry to decide on the propriety of relief. 

When the distress is of a temporary nature, the pauper is re- 
quired to appear once a week before the board. No excuse, except 
sickness, proved by a medical certificate, is admitted ; the party 
is urged by the board, when it seems practicable, to seek other 
means of support, and when this is not done within a reasonable 
time, the relief is diminished or stopped. When the case presents 
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no prospect of early improvement, a card or ticket is given for 
relief during a definite period of three or six months, according 
to circumstances, and the sum granted is paid weekly on pre- 
senting the card at the pay-office. When the period has elapsed, 
another visitation and examination takes place before another card 
is granted; the cards in cases apparently hopeless used to be pert 
petqal, but are now subject to annual revision, and the members 
of the select vestry frequently act as visitors in such cases. 

During my attendance at one of the boards, 250 cases were 
disposed of in three hours. The secretary takes the leading part 
in interrogating the applicants, and in fixing the amount of relief, 
but the stHect vestrymen present were also active, referring to the 
books, filling up pay-orders, and visitation cards, and occasionally 
deciding on the necessity or on the amoimt of the relief. \\ ap- 
peared to me that every case was fairly considered, and in most 
instances my judgment concurred with the decisions : a few may 
be cited as specimens to enable others to judge of their propriety ; 
it should be observed that cases .of refusal have been chiefly selectefl. 

A he: Dung woman applied for relief, sayipg she 

was stai d having ascertained that she belonged to 

Liverpo :e her into the workhouse ; she would not 

go in, ai fused. A man applied for reUef, saying he 

had lai ling from Dublin, and wished to go to 

London : he was told the parish had no money for travellers. A 
woman who came three weeks before from Rochdale, in a state of 
pregnancy, and had been delivered in Liverpool of a child, since 
dead, applied for assistance to go back to Rochdale, — relief was 
refused ; it was suspected she haij come to Liverpool, in order to 
fix the parish with the child. A woman brought four children, 
saying that their parents both «}ied of the cholera a few days 
before, and that she was their aunt, and willing to take thera, if 
the parisli would allow her 2*. a week for each child ; she was 
told it was too much ; the workhouse was mentioned, and she 
agreed to take bs. a week, and to endeavour to get the eldest, a 
boy, to sea — ordered to be visited, and if her account should prove 
correct, 5j. a week to be allosyed. A boy about sixteen, formerly 
in the workliouse, had been working at brickmaking di^ring the 
summer : that employment failing, he now applied for an order to 
return to the workhouse — granted. Relief applied for on behalf 
of a woman lying in, whose husband had gone up the country. 
It appearing on inquiry that he left her immediately before her 
confinement, relief was refused; it is s common device for the 
husband to abscond in such cases, and endeavour to cast the 
burthen of the wife's confinement on the parish. A pensioner's 
wife applied for relief, her husband having deserted her ; she was 
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admitted to the workhouse, and steps taken to stop her hus- 
band^s pension. A woman applied for relief who had been in 
the workhouse before ; on being offered re-admission, she readily 
accepted it. An old woman came for relief ^ on being offered an 
order for the workhouse, she refused it angrily, and went away, 
saying, she could go there at any time, they could not deny her 
ikat. A man seventy years of age applied for an order for himself 
and his wife to go into the workBouse — granted. A young good- 
looking widow, who had one child by her husband, and an illegi- 
timate child since his death, applied for relief; the board offered 
to take her and both her children into the workhouse, if she would 
make over to the parish 2s. a week which she received from the 
putative father of the natural child ; she refused to assent to this, 
but wished the parish to take the lawliil child, and leave her the 
bastard. The board would not consent to this arrangement, and 
she went away. A woman with one child, who used to get her 
living as a laundress, applied in consequence of getting no work, as 
the cholera prevented strangers coming to the town this summer — ■ 
ordered 2*. a week for a few weeks. A man employed as a watch- 
man applied for relief; he had lost his wife and several relations, 
who died of cholera in his house, and had a surgeon's certificate 
that the bedding had been destroyed by his orders ; he was left 
with a large family — \l. ordered; he had received 1^. 10*. from 
another source. 'I'he wife of a Scotch sailor applied for relief, 
refused, and told, if relieved, she would be passed to Scotland. A 
woman residing as the tenant in a house worth 30/. a year, was 
refused relief, the rule being not to grant it to occupiers of a house 
above 10/. annual value. A woman with three young children 
applied for assistance to follow her husband, a stone-mason, to 
New York; she said she oould obtain a passage for 25j. each 
person, and could raise 2/., if the parish would allow her 3/. 
to pay the remainder. The woman was in great poverty, and it 
was clearly the interest of the parish to grant her request, and get 
rid of the family; but the unfavourable accounts from New York, 
the uncertainty of the woman as to her husband's situation, and 
the miserable prospects of such a family during the voyage at this 
season, induced the board to refuse the application, and to grant a 
weekly allowance to the family. 

No regular relief is given to able-bodied men having families, 
when fully employed ; in casualties, as in the case of the watch- 
man, they are sometimes assisted ; no rents are ever paid by the 
parish, and no applications for rent ever granted, though no doubt 
the relief given may frequently be applied in payment of rent. 

The class of persons last athnitted to the select vestry consists of 
the Irish applying to be relieved and passed to Dublin. No per- 
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son who has not se«n them could have a notion of the crowda 
which sometimes besiege the parish office for this purpose, or of 
the poverty and wretchedness which they generally exhibit. Yet 
there is no doubt that many of these applicants are able to pay 
for their passage, but choose to make the experiment of applying 
for a passage at the expense of the county: husbands send their 
wives and ^uiilies to beg a passage ; men trust their clothes and 
money to a companion, and present themselves in apparent desti- 
tution ; others conceal their money in their cravats or stockings. 
In dealing with these cases there is nothing but the applicant's 
story and appearance to guide the board, and accurate discrimina- 
tion is impossible ; several impositions were detected while the 
assistant-commissioner was present. A woman with a large 
family said she had not seen her husband for ten months, but a 
boy, her son, said he had seen his father the same day. A man 
came with his wife and four orphans as he stated, but they proved 
to be his children by a former wife ; he had been reaping, and 
was told he must pay for the passage of himself and family. 
Young and healthy persons applying were refused almost as a mat- 
ter of course, but in cases of infirmity and helplessness they were 
almost always passed; the general rule was, to refuse applications 
of a doubtful nature, as in cases of real necessity the same parties 
usually present themselves again on a future day. 

Since steam -navigation h^ increased the facility of intercourse 
with Ireland, Liverpool and the county in general have been 
grievously burthened with Irish paupers. The diflSculty which the 
select vestry have had to contend with from this source, and the 
temper and spirit in which they have acted, appear from the 
annual Report, April, 1824, which states, that "the lower order 
of Irish, tempted by the tacility of communication, and the pro- 
spect of obtaining employment in the manufacturing districts, re- 
sort to Liverpool witli their wives and children in overwhelming 
numbers. It is impossible to behold such a mass of misery and 
wretchedness without feelings of compassion, and yet to admmister 
relief indiscriminately is only to hold out encouragement to others, 
and ultimately to increase the evil. An immediate removal of 
new-comers back again to their own country, though sanctioned 
by the law, might be considered a harsh proceeding, and has never 
been resorted to : after a fruitless journey, therefore, into the in- 
terior, the same unfortunate individuals return, in the coui-se of a 
few weeks, in a still more deplorable condition, and again become 
chargeable to the parish or the county. It is no exaggeration to 
state, that of the casual poor who.obtain temporary relief, two- 
thirds are composed of this description. 

Though the select vestry felt the necessity of abridging relief 
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on this head, and made every effort to retrench it, as fkr as 
appeared consistent with humanity, still the numbers of Irish 
passed by tiie parish, exclusive of those passed from other parts of 
the county, and England, were, in ten months of the year 1824- 
25,2262; in 1826-27,2254 ; in 1827-28, 1547. 

The proceedings of the eelect vestry show that the workhouse 
is frequently used as a test of the real necessities of applicants for 
relief; and that while some, who pretend to be starvmg, refuse, 
others, really in want, solicit admission, and those who had been 
inmates before apply to enter it again : as it is the largest fesla- 
hlishment of the kind in the kingdom, and generally considered to 
be well regulated, a few details may be admissible. 

When visited in September, 18o2, it contained 1715 inmates, 
and can accommodate in winter 1750. The present governor has 
had the management about twenty-eight years : on his appoint- 
ment in 1804, there were 800 inmates; no separation of the 
sexes, only five weaving-looms, and no other employment for the 
paupers beyond the necessary business of the house. The door- 
keepers were paupers, who frequently took bribes for admission, 
and the house waa ahogether in a most disorderly state. The 
governor procured a paid door-keeper, separated the sexes as com- 
pletely as the nature of the building would permit, except in cases 
of married people, who had small apartments allotted to them ; he 
also exacted from each person able to work, a reasonable portion 
of labour daily, for which purpose dry picking of oakum was in- 
troduced : this is a tedious and irksome prbcess of manual labour, 
by which junk, old shipping-ropes cut into pieces a few inches 
long, is untwisted, the yarns separated and reduced to shreds by 
theliand and fingers, and by rubbing against the apron worn by 
the picker : there is nothing unwholesome or straining in this em- 
ployment, but it is tiresome, and various attempts were made to 
evade it : one mode tried tvas by boiling the junk in water, after 
which it is easily pulled into shreds, but the ropes lose their eflScacy 
to resist water, and consequently the oakum is unfit for caulking, 
its destined use. The introduction of labour thinned the house 
very much: it was sometimes difficult to procure a sufficient 
supply of junk, which was generally obtained fi^m Plymouth; 
when the supply was known to be scanty, paupers flocked in ; 
btit the sight of a load of junk before the door would deter them 
for a length of time. 

The children, nine years of age, are taught to weave, and their 
time is divided between school and the looms ; under this system 
they thrive better, and the instruction they get in weaving promotes 
their being apprenticed. The choice of the children is complied 
with, aa far aS possible, in apprenticing them ; some are bound to 
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tradesmen, tailors, shoemakers, &c. ; some go to sea, but the 
largest proportion, until recently, went to cotton factories, where 
most of them were bound to persons of respectabiUty ; on leaving 
the workhouse, they are told to send information if they are not 
well treated. It is easy to ascertain how those fare who were 
apprenticed in Liverpool, and the others are visited by some of 
the overseers usually every year, but at all events once in the 
course of two years. The apprenticing and visitation of the 
children is occasionally adverted to in the Reports of the select 
vestry. • Instances not unfrequently occur of individuals who 
have served their time with credit, caUing at the workhouse or At 
the select vestry, and stating that they are able to earn a com- 
fortable subsistence. 

It has been the practice to encourage children of poor persons 
living in town to come to the workhouse for employment : they 
continue to live with their parents, and receive If. a week until 
they are initiated in weaving ; then 1*. Gd. a week is allowed, and 
after two years they have their diet in the workhouse in addition. 
These children have the same school instructions as the children in 
the house, and are usually between fifty and sixty in number. 
As hand-loom weaving has ceased to be a profitable employment, 
attempts are now making to give the industry of the children a 
more useful direction by teaching them common trades, but this 
improvement has not yet made much progress. 

The inmates of the workhouse were formerly allowed to go dul 
every Thursday ailernoon ; this permission led to many irregu- 
larities, the paupers frequently returning drunk, and begging or 
otherwise misconducting themselves in the streets, to the scandal 
of the establishment. They also used to go out on Sundays to 
church, but a chapel has been built within the workhouse ; and a 
regulation was adopted in 1831, which restricted the liberty of 
leaving the house to the first Thursday afternoon in every month, 
except in the case of paupers upwards of sixty years of age, who 
are still permitted to go out every I'hursday. The Catholics go 
out to chapel at eight every Sunday morning, and return at ten. 
Thus, one condition of entering this workhouse is submission to 
constant confinement, except for a few hours every month. 

The rooms are well ventilated, doors kept clean, and sprinkled 
daily with chloride of lime, and the walls frequently whitewashed. 
Although the cholera has been so prevalent in Liverpool, only 
nine cases occurred up to Sept. 6, 1832, in this establishment: 
four of these proved fatal ; one being the case of a pauper who, 

• See Bepoita, 1827, 1829, 1830. 
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before his admission, had beenemployed as a bearer of the litter 
in which cholera patients were carried to the hospita). 

The governor lays ^reat stress on classification generally, and 
on a complete separation of the sexes ; there are lock-ivaras for 
males and for females in this establishment, und the governor 
thinks them essential to prevent the most depraved inmates cor- 
rupting or annoying decent and orderly paupers : in the small 
houses, in which two or three married couples live together, those 
of congenial liahits and character are placed together. 

When the workhouse was visited, some of the boys and girls 
were busy weaving, but the greater part of them were in a spacious 
school-room under the chapel ; their general appearance was 
satisfactory; the oakum -shop was almost filled by men seated on 
benches and picking oakum. The hours of work are from six in 
the morning to six in the evening in summer, and from eight until 
four in winter, allowing half an hour for breakfast, and one hour 
for dinner ; persona eighty years of age and upwards are exempted 
from any labour, but from all under that age and in health, a task 
is required, in proportion to their ability avid strength ; those who, 
from age or infirmity, have a limited task, are allowed to choose 
their own time for performing it, and used formerly to pick the 
oakum in their own rooms; but owing to the risk of fire, this 

Sractice has been discontinued, and all this work must now be 
one in the shop. A full measure of employment is exacted from 
the able-bodied ; the object being to discourage laziness, and, as 
the governor expressed it, to '■' work them out." The consequence 
is, that not more than twenty of the inmates were able-bodied men. 
The aged people appeared the most cheerful inmates ; the avowed 
principle of management is to make them and the young most 
comfortable. The women were all employed, chiefly in sewing, 
attending to ihe young children, acting as nurses, and performing 
household offices. 

About 200 of the inmates were in the house for the second 
or third time. Applications to the select vestry for re-admission 
to the workhouse are not in general granted, until a character 
of the applicant is obtained from the governor; and paupers on 
leaving the house frequently express a hope to the governor that 
he will give them a character if they should require to come in 

A general a[^arance of order and discipline prevails through- 
out the establishment. The governor, who is a steady systematic 
man, stated that 1000 or 1800 paupers were as easily managed as 
500. He has two salaried clerks, a schoolmaster, and two 
weavere acting as orerlookersj who receive saluies ; and the gover- 
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nor's wife has two paid female aasistants ; the rest of the esta* 
blishment is conducted by paupers selected from the inmates, 

A fever hospital, a detached building, for 140 patienis, ia sup- 
ported by the parish, within the vfam, and forms part of the 
workhouse establishment ; the diet, wine, &c., for the patients, 
materially increase the general expenditure ; female paupers act as 
nurses, and having some privileges in consequence, are usually 
desirous to be so employed. The total weekly cost, including pro- 
visions, clothing, and all the expense of the establishment, was, 
last year, 3s. 2d. per head ; but as there was an extraordinary item 
of 1426^. for buildings, perhapa 3«. may be considered a fair esti- 
mate, communilnu annis. The weekly cost for provisions and 
clothing was 2s. 2^. per head. 

The following tables show the fluctuation and employments of 
the population in the workhouse : 

On the 25th of Much, 1831, there were in the house . 1696 
During the year ending 25th of March. 1832, admitted . 2962 



Durii^ the year, SiBcharged 
Dead 



Remaining in the house 25th of March, 1832 

Ages of the inmates : Under 15 yean . 589 

15 to 40 . . 342 

40 to 50 . . 135 

I Above 50 , . 695 



1661 



Aged, infirm, and sick, not able to wor 
Aged and infirm employed 
Able-bodied under sixty years of age 1 
employed (males 67, females 142} J 
Children employed . • 
„ not employed . 



Of this number, 639 were males, and 1022 females, the average 
* The Fever Hospital aaconats for this moitelitr. 
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number in the hous« fhrougfaout the year wu lft48, b«itig ftbouf 
1 per cent, on the population of the town. 

There is a surgeon, with a salary of 300(. a year, to attend the 
poor in the workhouse ; the parieli subscribes 600 guineas annu- 
ally to the dispensaries, through which medical attendance is given 
to the paupers out of the house. 

As magisterial interference is extremely rare, the decision on 
the propriety of relief rests almost entirely with the select vestry. 
The allowances are extremely moderate, and not made on any 
fixed scale ; though, in some degree, they are regulated by the 
cost of clothing and inainlenance in the workhouse. Those who 
complain that the relief granted is ineufBclent are frequently taken 
into the workhouse. 

The management would probably be improved by more visita- 
tion of the poor. It is impossible for a single visitor to do justice 
to so large a parish as Liverpool : cases of hardship probably 
occur where relief is refused without visitation, and relief may 
sometimes" be given too sparingly for want of information, which 
more frequent visits would supply. Though the administration is 
vigilant and ecoiiomical, it may be doubted whether the advan- 
tage of the poorer claSses wtould be promoted l^ any relaxation : 
under the present system their habits are generally industrious, 
and their wages sufficient to secure their independence and 
conofort. \Yorkmen/ who have trades, seldom fail to obtain em- 
ployment and good wages; the usual wages of common labourers 
are Ss. a day. Of the multitude resorting to Liverpool for work, 
some submit to receive lower wages, but these cases are ex- 
ceptions; H is also true, that there is much distress among this 
class for want of- employment ; this, however much it may be 
regretted, seems unavoidable in a town peculiarly liable to an 
influx of labourers from Ireland ; indeed, the natives of that coun- 
try compose, at a moderate estimate, one-half of the common 
labourers in Liveipool. If the parish was to take charge of all 
those unemployed' at any given time, it is probable that the super- 
abundance of labour would be equally great in a few months 
afterwards. , _ 

It is contrary tq the Jiabit^ and cbarader of sailors to spunge 
on the pari^ whilst they are fit for active service ; even after that 
period, the niimber chargeable is comparatively small. Owing, 
however, tothe casualties incident to a sea-faring life, their families 
often fall on the parish for support. When their families are relieved 
dtitittg tbeit' absencci at sea, the 32ad section of Mr. S. Bourne's 
act is enforced as far as is practicable, and the money advanced 
is repaid by tb^ i^>p^wner» out of the wages of the s 
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Instaneea sometimes OGcuf of sailors coming forKanl voluntarily, 
and repaying the money advanced. Settlement by apprenticeship) 
opens a wide door to litigation, from uncertainty as to the place 
of the last forty days' residence under indentures : this objection ia 
peculiarly strong in cases of apprentices in merchant-slups, who, 
I'rom the nature of their service, are constantly sailing from port 
to port ; and when, in the old age rif the party, or perhaps after 
his death, the question of settlement arises, it is involved in a 
degree of obscurity, which is seldom cleared up without incurring 
the expenses of an appeal. 

In 1823 a resolution was passed by the general vestry to assess 
the owners of small tenements, according to the 19th section of 
Mr. Sturges Bourne's act. The number of bouses of which the 
rentals were between &l. and 20i. a year, was very great in Liver- 
pool, luid the amount of rates levied from Uiem exceedingly small, 
no fewer than 18,000 assessments being annually discharged by 
the parteh as incapable of being enforced. The onners were 
accordingly rated, and called on to show cause why the rates were 
not paid ; they attended, and 14,532 cas^s were investigated, at 
the rate of 300 or 400 daily ; but not one party in 100 would 
admit his property to be within the 'act. They declared, almost 
universally, that the letting was for a year- or longer, with rent 
reserved quarterly ; in short, notwithstanding the quantity of pro- 
perty of the value within the act, the experiment scarcely pro- 
duced enough to pay for the notices issued on the occasion. 

Application was made to parliament in 1831, for a local act, 
which was originally intended to apply to all tenements under 15^. 
a year rental; but meeting with much opposition, it was limited 
to tenements rated at 12/. a year. By tliia act (1 William IV., 
cap. xxi.), the owners are made liable to the payment of the 
rates, where the premises are rated or assessed at a yearly value 
not exceeding 12^. By thus making the assessment, and not the 
rent, the test of Uability, all fraud or collusion as to the amount 
of rent is obviated. The act empowers the overseers to compound 
with the landlords, and requires them t« accept two-thirds of the 
rate, where tendered within three months, in full for the whole 
rate. There is a clause making the occupiers of the premises 
liable to the rates, and their goods to distress to the extent of rent 
due to the owners, with a power of deducting the amount from 
iheir rent. Under this small tenement act many of the cottage 
owners compounded for two-thirds of the rates, and 4230i. was 
collected last year, and paid into the parish coffers last year, 
which sum would otherwise have been almost wholly lost to the 
pari^ The mimher of leceipts given on the paymeat of rates, 
2 AS 
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for the seven preceding years, was about 10,000; in the last year 
the number was about 14,000, an increase chiefly attributable to 
the small tenement act. In fact, the rates are now better paid in 
Liverpool, on houses under 12L rental, than on those above 121. 
and under 20L 

It seems just that the owners of this species of property should 
have considerable indulgence in compounding for the rates, to 
compensate for the peculiar liability imposed on them. It would 
be more convenient for the parish to make the tenant primarily 
liable, and the landlord responsible on his default; but this 
course would have an injurious effect on the contracts between 
landlord and tenant, from the uncertain position in which the 
former would stand with reference to the rates. The changes of 
ownership to which this species of property is pecuharly subject, 
and other difficulties which may occur with reference to the 
owners, seem to render it expedient that the rates should be made 
a charge on the land, limiting the arrear chargeable to a period 
of two or three years. 

The expenditure on the poor of Liverpool in the year 1831-2, 
amounted to 65,6332. 3(. 7d., which would require a poor-rate of 
If. Ad. in the pound on the rack-rent ; the rates actually laid 
were Is. 2f^. for the poor, 5d. for the county, and 2d, for the 
church, — altogether Is. 9d. ; but the rate for the poor was defi- 
cient to the extent of 2d. in the pound. 

OLDHAM. 

The afi^rs of the poor at Oldham have long been well managed, 
and the inhabitants have never been degrad«l by extensive pau- 
perism. Previously to Mr. Sturges Bourne's act, a species of 
select vestry, consisting of a committee of seventeen rate-payers 
acting with tlie churchwardens and overseers, conducted the town- 
ship business; so that at Easter 1320, when the act was adopted, 
the change was little more than nominal. 

There is an assistant overseer, with a salary of 100/. a year. 
The members of the select vestry, carefully chosen from diferent 
parts of tlie township, usually perform personally the duty of 
visiting the poor at their abodes; by which means they are 
able to exercise on the cases relieved an exact discrimination, 
to which the excellent condition of the township is mainly to be 
ascribed. After providing for the aged, sick, widows with famiUes, 
and other usual dependants on parochial aid, the band-loom 
weavers require the principal attention; they are said to be re- 
luctant to apply for relief, but are generally compelled to come 
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when they have three or four children under the age (ten years) 
at which diey can generally find employment in the cotton mills. 
The select vestry has taken great pains to shift these weavers to ' 
more profitable occupations. Situations have been procured for 
many of them in the power-loom factories, their families having 
been maintained by the township whilst they were learning to 
work at the power-looms, which requires about a fortnight Thus 
their number has been diminished, as the power-looms, of which 
there are now several thousands in Oldham, increased in num- 
ber ; and there is reason to expect that hand-loom weaving of a 
coarse description will be gradually extinguished at Oldham. 
These weavers here are considered an orderly and industrious 
class'; their contnbutions to Friendly Societies are frequently paid 
by the township, and they meet with more favour than the hatters, 
also a numerous body, probably about a thousand, and often bur- 
thensome ; their wages average II. per week, but the demand for 
their labour is irregular, and many of them, being improvident and 
intemperate, are reduced to great distress. There are manymachine- 
makers, and probably seven hundred colliers at Oldham, but they 
never apply for relief when employed, as is generally the case. 

No regular or permanent relief is afforded to any able-bodied 
men except weavers ; but occasional relief is frequently given, with- 
out setting the applicants to work, in the expectation that they 
will find tnemselves employment : if they continue burthensome, 
they are set to work on the roads. About twenty able-bodied men 
out of work were receiving relief in October, 1832. No application 
for relief is entertained, if the earnings amount to 2*. a head for 
each member of the family: it is not, however, a matter of course 
to make up the deficiency when the earnings are less. 

The magistrates seldom interfere with the decisions of the seltct 
vestry; and never order relief at home, in cases where admission 
is ofiered to the workhouse. On the day I attended the petty 
sessions at Oldham, there was no case of appeal from the decision 
of any overseer or vestry in the district. 

The workhouse is an old building, and usually contains about 
130 inmates, more weavers than any other class ; there are also 
hatters, colliers, and others. A retired soldier, with a salary of 
22/. a year, acts as governor, and is usefid to the parish in various 
other matters connected with the management of the poor. 

All the inmates who are able to work are employed, either at 
looms in the house, in cultivating the garden, on the roads, or in 
the cotton factories ; and, in the last case, the manufacturers pay 
the wages to the township. 

None but the aged or sick are allowed tea, coffee, tobacco, or 
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Bnuff. T\\e house, though hoaitXy, n clean ; and the people seem 
content with the provisions, which are supplied by tender. They 
are allowed to go out when their work is done, on asking leave, 
and the goreniOT said that bad consequences seldoni followed the 
indulgence. 

There ie a complete separation of the sexes, except in cases of 
old married people, who are allowed \a live together ; young mar- 
ried persons are separated. There is great difference in the 
practice of workhouses, as to married persons. At Manchester, 
husband and wife are invariably separated ; and a case occurred, 
where an old man of eighty, a tinker, who, though in great distress, 
turned back from the house, when he found that he must be sepa- 
rated from his wife, an old woman of seventy. He was afterwards, 
however, compelled by want to take refuge in the house, and died 
there, after remaining some time, accoi^ing to the rule, deprived 
of hia wife's society. On the other hand, in the workhouse at 
Wigan, there are three married couples, who have had seven 
children, begotten and bom in the workhouse : at Liverpool all 
married couples live together, with the exception of a man and 
his wife, who were both inmates of the workhouse when single, 
and left it for the purpose of being married ; after a few weeks 
they both returned to the workhouse, where they still are, but 
have not been allowed to live together. The whole expense of the 
workhouse, including provisions, clothing, and the expense of the 
establishment, is 2«. 5rf. a week for each inmate. 

The township is at little charge from bastardy, because the mo- 
ther usually keeps the child ; and when no money is received from 
the putative father, nothing is paid to her, unless she is in a 
condition to require relief as a pauper ; which ia seldom the case, 
as it is considered that a woman ought to maintain herself and 
one child, and no allowance is made to a widow with one child. 
This practice has been adopted in several other populous places, 
as will appear from the following items from the overseer's accounts 
for 1831-32. 







ViMtoMotbniDr 




. . fI94 4 9 


aietHlnule CfaUdieu. 


Wigan . . 


£190 4 9 


Salford . . 


575 8 11 


586 14 



At Onnskii^ and North Meols the same course is pursued : 
natural affection prevents the mother's parting with her child, in 
order ihat it may be maintained by the parish ; though the law, 
which does not recognize any relationship, leaves her at liberty so 
to do, on paying the amount of the order upon her, which is seldom 
(B tbis county Buffieient to nwintain the child. In Oldham, the 
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eommoQ orders are 25. for the first, \». 9(2. for a Second, and Is. %d. 
&r a thini child, which sums are imposed both oq the fathers and 
on the mothers. The sums ordered were formerly larger, but were 
reduced in 1821, with a vienr to lessen the number of defaults in 
payment and imprtstmment of the putative fathers. 

A list of the parties receiving relief, with the rate of relief is 
ORcasionally printed and published with the overseer's account. 
The last publication was in July, 1830. A similar list is published 
annually at Warrington, Prescot, Garatang, Padiham, and other 
places ; and the practice has been found beneficial in regulating 
the amount of allowance, detectiag impositions, and preventing 
improper applib&tions ; it is also a check on the amtiunt of pay- 
menl^ made to the paupers, who are sure to complain when set 
down for a larger sum than they have actually received. 

The general vestry rejected a proposal to adopt the nineteenth 
section of Mr. Sturges Bourne's act. The rates are in many 
instances not collected from small tenements : in a few cases the 
landlords, by agreement with the tenants, pay the rates ; qu the 
whole the collection is extremely good, not more than 7 per 
cent of the whole rate ultimately remaining uncollected. A com- 
plete collection has an importance beyond the sum brought into 
the parish chest ; for in proportion as the pressure of the poor-rate 
descends lower in the state of society, it will be found that those 
who distribute it, " having an eye to those who pay," as the Oldham 
overseer said, are more economical ; and the poor axe less ready 
to resort to a fimd, to which their neighbours and equals are con- 
tributors. At Ormskirk, the ultimate deficiency does not exceed 
1 per cent ; and 1 am convinced that the collection is a strong 
check on pauperism, from which that town is remarkably exempt 

The tendency of Uie population to resort to and acciunulate 
in towns is peculiarly strong in this county ; and, consequently, 
almost every large town contains a large proportion of poor with 
country settlemeito. When such persons become chargeable, the 
usual course is to apprize the overseer of the place of settlement J 
who, if the liability is clear, gives a direction to the overseer where 
the pauper is, to relieve him as one of bis own poor, and under- 
takes to pay the sum so advanced. This system is unquestion- 
ably open to abuse, and some check by viatation is requisite ; but^ 
on the whole, it operates beneficially to the country townships. 
By mutual candour and fair dealing between the overseers, litiga- 
tion and removals are diminished, the poor are less harassed, and 
probably less burthensofne, as they are generally better able to 
earn a hving where they remain. It has l»e«» proposed that the 
jnagistrfites ^ould have power to -enfof co these EtiTan^eni9ift«| 
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wbidi seem to rest on the honour of the partisB. The following 
items from the accounts of several towns will give some notion of 
die relative situation of the towns and country parishes in Uie 
balance of these accounts, and may assist in estimating the effect 
as between manubcturing towns and country parishes, of making 
residence confer a settlement. 



Oldham 

Manchester 

Salfoid 

Wigtn 

IJTerpool 

Pteston 



Piia bi tb* Ton tot Iti 
owp Pool \a oUki 

. ^153 5 
1640 10 
326 10 10 
414 9 11 
1214 9 1 
381 8 1 



4136 13 5 



Baaalvad br the TowDl 
lb* Pooi otDthcr 

VailibH. 
£274 12 I 

3410 6 6 
690 13 II 
1120 14 1 
1792 1 2 
616 9 

7905 2 9 



BilucelD 

tbsTowm. 

^121 7 1 

1769 16 6 

364 3 1 

706 4 2 

577 18 1 

229 5 



3768 9 4 

Lancast«rj owing to the depressed condition of its manufec- 
tures and trade, is an exception to the general rule, paying 
549/. I5s. 3<i. for its own poor in other townships, and disbursing 
4251. 19s. 4d. for the poor of other townships in Lancaster. 

The sound condition of <Mdham is not attributable to uninter- 
nmted prosperity. In the year 1826, in coiuiequence of the 
failure of Saadleworth bank, the accidental burning of the Priory 
Mills, and many of the factories ceasing to work, a large portion 
of the population was thrown out of employment and reduced to 
want. The poor-rates were doubled, and the select vestry made 
great efforts to meet the evil, sometimes meeting at twelve o'clock 
in the day and sitting until three or four o'clock the following 
morning, and it was remarked that the relief administered by the 
select vestry was far more efficient than the subscription fiinds 
sent from London, and distributed through other hands. A well- 
organized system of relief has peculiar value in fluctuations such 
as these, to which manuiacturing towns are extremely liable. The 
expenditure of the township was gradually reduced to its usual 
limits, as the difficulties of the times were surmounted, "nie poor- 
rate, last year, was 2t. in the pound, on a valuation of three- 
fourthsof uie rack-rent 

MANCHESTER. 

Since the year 1790, the affairs of the poor at Manchester have 
been conducted under a Local Act, obtained for the purposes of 
building a poor-house and increasing the number of overseers in 
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proportion to an increasing population. Three churchwardens 
and ten sidesmen are appointed under this act to manage all 
parochial affairs ; and it is highly creditable to the public spirit of 
the town, that the most respectable merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen, willingly serve these useful, though troublesome 
offices. The senior churchwarden, so far as his office regards the 
poor, attends to the assessment and collection of the rates, and 
the second superintends the workhouse. The senior sidesman 
attends to the removals ; the second, to the bastardy department; 
and the eight others manage the administration of relief. 

The town is divided into four districts ; two sidesmen, and a 
visiting overseer with a salary, are appointed to each district, and 
form a board, which sits once every week, to dispense relief. The 
system of visitation at the abodes of the pOBr, so indispensable to 
a right disposal of cases in large towns, is brought to great per- 
fection here ; relief is never revised without visitation, and each 
visiting overseer, having a limited district, acquires an accurate 
knowledge of the condition of tie poor : his written reports on 
the eases visited are preserved, and often referred to with advan- 
tage after a lapse of years ; it is part of his duty to be present at 
the board sitting for relief, and to assist in regulating the amount. 

The cases of applicants for relief are carefVilly considered at 
the boards, and disposed of, as it appeared to me, with discrimi- 
nation and liberality. Hand-loom weavers constitute the extraor- 
dinary burthen on the township ; those employed on work of a 
common description usually make out a case for relief when they 
have three or more children under ten years of age ; printed forms 
are used for the purpose of ascertaining from their employers the 
amount of their earnings, and their character for industry ; and 
after inquiring into their means of subsistence, the deficiency is 
usually made up to 2s. a head for each member of the family. 
It rarely happens that relief is given to other persons in health 
and full employment ; but many receive relief on the ground of 
being unable to find employment, and often without being set 
to work. In fact, there is great want of employment for 
persons past the prime of life; one effect of recent inventions in 
machinery has been, to increase the demand for the labour of 
young persons, and to diminish the demand for the labour of 
persons past the prime of life. Incessant activity is required to 
follow the speed of the machinery, and strength is of secondary 
importance ; the workman, in many departments, loses his value 
as soon as his sight begins to fail, or his hand to lose its steadi- 
ness ; the consequence is, that many operatives between forty and 
fifty years of age are superannuated, and unfit for the work to 
which they have been accustomed; and there is Uttle chance of 
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a at that period of life, getting emptoTntat in the foctwiea, 

Voung personi, aspeeially females, readily get employment, and at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen, young men and women are tre- 
quently in the receipt of as large wages aa they can expect to earn 
at any period of their lives ; thus they have a fair opportunity of 
making provision for after life; but this premature independence 
too often induces them to quit their parents' houses, that they 
may be more at liberty to follow their own Inclinations. 

llie important portion of the population engaged in the facto- 
ries is independent of parochial aid. The following is a state- 
ment of the number and wages of the people in the empW of 
Messrs. Birley, Hornby, and Kirk, made out in January, 1832, 
and not materially varied up to the subsequent October, when i 
visited the factory. 

AVERAaS WAOES OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 



pereooa a 
Young m 



Men . . . 
Women . . 
ChiMrai . . 


. I 

. 
. 



11 
5 


6 

34 
10 


= 




15 
9 
5 


i 


Vam^KTtatlajei. 


"'•-TS-'tef 


th. 




Men . 
Women 
Children 


3TO 
563 
634 






18 
10 


4 
5 







Total . . 1576 

On my exprtsnng a wish to see all the people at work, Mr. 
H. Birley conducted me through every room in the building : and 
I may be allowed, in passing, to attest the general cheerful and 
healthful appearance of the people employni, and to pay a just 
tribute to the regard shown for their comfort in many of the ar- 
rangements in this splendid establishment. 

Mr, Foster, the police magistrate, every Wednesday hears ap- 
peals from the board, and the overseers are perfectly satisfied with 
the control thus exercised. About thirty cases were disposed of 
by him on the day I attended. In one instance, a mechanic, 
earning 1/. 8». weekly, was brought up to show cause why an 
order should not be made upon him to maintain his father; he 
did not object to make an allowance, but contended that the 
township should contribute, being strongly impressed with a notion 
tluLt the support of his father was a burthen which the township 
onght to share, and for that reason he was dissatisfied with the 

m«lt by which b9 WM nderwt to pay 4*. ft freek. Tbe tn< 
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fluence of the poor-laws on the lies of nature ia, I apprebend, 
often overrated ; this case illustrates their usual effect. 

The proportion which the expenditure bears to the population 
is larger in Manchester than in Wigan, Preston, and many other 
manufacturing towns ; this, in a great degree, arises from the 
different practice adopted with reference to the unsettled Irish 
poor, as will appear from the following comparative account. 









PopdllUQB 


CMe.ttlH. 


nAia 










oKwwk issn 








1831. 


Ei«li.h. 




Manchester 






108,017 


1821 . 


2( 


Stockport 






31,726 . 


304 . 




Macclesfield . 






17,746 


290 . 




Warrington 






13,570 


327 . 




Oldham . 






21,662 


467 . 




Spotland (part of 
dale) . 


Roch 


■} 


20,000 


600 . 




Wigan . . 






17,716 


421 . 




AsHton-imder-Lyn 






9,222 


420 . 




Preston . 






24,575 


585 . 


1 


Bhickburn 






21,940 


339 . 




Great and Little Bolton 




31,295 


fll50l 
i 187/, • 
140 . 


i 


Bury ; 






10,583 



Thus in one week, in 1827, out of the population of 108,017, 
the number of Irish cases relieved in Manchester was 264, 
whereas in the other principal manufacturing townships collec- 
tively, out of a population of 210,053, the total number of Irish 
cases relieved was 119; and whilst the number of Irish cases in 
Manchester, as compared with the English cases, was in a pro- 
portion exceeding one lo seven, the average of the other townships 
in the aggregate was only in the proportion of one to forty-four. 
These facts were stated in a representation made in 1827, by the 
churchwardens and sidesmen of Manchester to the magistrates, 
pointing out the increasing burthen from Irish paupers, and sug- 
gesting the expediency of discouraging their applications for 
relief. This representation, however, has not been pressed on 
the magistrates, by applications for removals ; which, if made, 
would be granted : the general rule adopted by the magistrates, 
and acquiesced in by the township, ia to relieve the Irish who 
have been twelve years resident in Manchester, and not to remove 
them unless they bear bad characters; occasional relief is also 
given to a considerable extent, to those who have been resident 
for shorter periods. 

The proporiioo vf Irish cases to English eaBes baa been 
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increasing of late years, as will appear by cotnpariDg the number 
relieved in one week : — 



Y«r. 


EogliilL 


Imh. 


182'7 


. 1821 . 


264 


1831 


. 2022 , 


. 554 



The amount granted in relief to the Irish poor without settle- 
ments, in 1831-32, was 3498Z. 3s. 10^. 

These facts show the inroads of Irish pauperism ; a grievance 
likely to continue as long as want of employment and extreme 
poverty drive the natives of Ireland into a country where those 
evils exist in a minor degree. It is true, that since the law facili- 
tated the removal of the Irish receiving relief, many towns, by 
removing or threatening to remove all who receive relief, have 
almost eniirely prevented applications from the Irish, and paro- 
chial aid is seldom extended to them except in sickness : thus in 
Wigan, where about 2000 of the inhabitants are Irish, not 30/. is 
expended annually in relief to them. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that this saving is purchased by severe privations, and 
the alternative must, in many cases, have a very harsh operation, 
especially as the removal, almost invariably, is made to Dublin, 
though the parties may be natives of the remotest parts of Ireland. 

The work-house is professedly and in fact a poor-house ; an 
asylum for the aged, infirm poor, and children, llie house is 
spacious, and the rooms, bedding, &c., in admirable order, the in- 
mates able to work, weave, and the children are taught to read 
and head pins ; there is a chapel within the walls, and a chaplain, 
with a salary. There is a surgeon also, with 100/. a year ; a most 
useful appointment, as he visits and attends the poor out of the 
bouse. The average weekly expense per head for provisions and 
clothing is 2s. 9d., but the expenses of so complete an establish- 
ment are necessarily heavy, and the total cost per head per 
annum was 13/. 3*. 3d. The establishment, therefore, though 
well conducted, does not appear to answer the ends of economy 
with reference to the inmates ; and with reference to the out-door 
poor, as admission is rather a matter of favour, little use can be 
made of the workhouse as an alternative to repel improper appli- 
cations for relief. 

The effect of the poor-laws, regarded as a national charity, may 
be seen to advantage at Manchester ; the quantity of distress and 
suffering alleviated is extremely great ; and it is a satisfactory pait 
of the management that many poor widows with families, aged, 
and infirm persons are encouraged and aided in their schemes for 
keeping shops, &c., which turn their industry to the best account. 
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The I9th section of Mr. SturgeB Bourne's act has been adopted 
here nith good effect; but it has been found expedient to make 
abatements to the landlords, to the extent of nearly half the rates. 
At Preston, the same provision was adopted in 1821, but its effect 
is frequently avoided by leases for a year : on the whole, I am 
certain that a general enactment making landlords liable for the 
rates of small houses would be generally useful and acceptable 
throughout this country ; 10^. annual value of the houses would 
be a proper limit of such liability in towns, and 6/. in country 
places. 

The following summary of the expenditure out of the poor- 
rate in Manchester, in the year 1831-32, was furnished by Mr. 
Gardiner, the directing overseer : — 

EXPENDITURE, 1831-32. £. s. d. £. s. d. 

Poor out of the workhouse . 21,814 5 5 

Deduct received from pensioners, &c. 1,189 10 2 



n 



Vagrancy ...... 

Miacelluieous, overeeers' and collectoi*B 

salaries, Ac. . . 16,958 10 

Deduct counl^-rates, conatablcB, &c. 10,031 5 1 

Lobs by bastardy .... 
LoBB by out-township poor 

Expenditure on the poor . c 

ArateofSf. per ^. raises about . 45,000 
Deduct one-aisth for county rates, &c. 1,500 



37,500 



So that the total expense of relief to the poor is 2». G^d. in the 
pound, on an assessment of about three-fourths of the rack-rent ; 
deducting one-fourth on that account, leaves the expense at 
Is. lid. in the pound on rack-rent. 

WIGAN. 

A PROPOSAL to adopt a select vestry at Wigan was rejected, 
apparently with reason, for the present management answers 
well. One overseer is appointed every year, and there are 
three assistant overseers who have held their offices during 
the last 16 years, one of them is governor of the workhouse, 
another collector : the dispensation of relief is left to the assistant 
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overseer, uitl a conunittee is appoiafed to duamins tVie accounts 
every month. Complainta by applicants for ralief to the mayor 
of \Vigan are rare, and he usually interferes by way of recomtnen- 
datioQ to the overseer. On the Slst September, 1832, the 
number of paupers was as follows: In the workhouse, l.'JO; 
cases relieved out of the bouse, 370 ; of the latter upwards of 
200 were aged persons, the remainder coDsisted of cripples, widows 
with families, and weavers and spinners, with three or more young 
children. Weavers and spinners are the only able-bodied men 
who receive relief; those who have voluntarily thrown themselves 
out of work are never assisted by the parish. There is much 
distress in the town, and an overseer assured me that 1000 small 
houses, which he had recently visited, were so barely and miserably 
provided with bedding, &c., that the value of the whole furniture 
would not exceed 1000/. 1 he poorer classes here subsist chiefly on 
oatmeal porridge, buttermilk, potatoes, a little bread, and occasion- 
ally a little bacon. Lamentable as this state of things is, the remedy, 
I apprehend, ought not to be sought in increasing the poor-rates, 
which already press heavily on the rate-payers ; they were last 
year nominally 4m. in the pound, probably equivalent to 2*. 'id. ; 
eoonomy is here a matter of necessity. The management, though 
strict, being fair and judicious, is not unpopular with the poor; 
and the rate-payers have much -reason to be satisfied with the 
collector and governor of the workhouse, who last year had a vote 
of thanks from the committee of accounts. 

PRESTON. 

Since 1821, with the interruption of a single year, Preston lias 
bad a select vestry, with genera) good effect: owing to the apathy 
of the principal rate-payers, the management has now (1832) 
fallen in part into improper hands, and is rapidly deteriorating. 
The pubucation of the names of persons receiving reHef has been 
discontinued, the discipline of the workhouse relaxed, and the 
scale of allowance occasionally increased, though the cheapness 
of articles of food at present does not warrant such a change. 
One of the overseers has complained of the responsibility which 
the law imposes on him for the acts of the select vestry, over 
which he has no control. I happened to attend a meeting of the 
rate-payers, where one of the persons present and clamorous 
during the proceedings was, as 1 was informed, a pauper, who had 
thrown himself out of work on a reduction of his wages from W. 
to 18j, a week, and became a pensioner of the parish. Sevaral 
other cases were cited, where workmen on trifling disputes had 
quitted their employer^ and were taken into the psiy of the pan^. 
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In tine instance, a man threw up work at which he was earning 1^ 
a week, on account of a dispute as to 3d. a week in rent ; what- 
ever may be the marita of the ditpute, a man must be destitute of 
the spirit erf independence* who can thus throw his family on the 
parish ; and it is only by a gross abuse that the parish funds can 
be made apphcable to support him in such a ease. The interests 
of the rate-payers, and the general condition of the poor must both 
suffer from this system. The management prior to the present 
year appears to have been fair and considerate towards the poor, 
whose necessities were relieved, though pauperism waa checked. 
The general condition of the labouring classes in Preston, notwith- 
standing the difficulties under which the hand-loom weavers are 
struggling, is better than in most towns in the county. There 
are two assistant overseera who visit the poor : owing to the care 
bestowed on ascertaining the facia in disputed setflementa, the 
expense of litigation during the last three years was under 36/. 

LANCASTER. 

At Lancaster the overseers, with the aid of an experienced 
assistant with a salary, conduct the af&irs of the poor; the 
e^ipenditure beats the same proportion to the population as at 
Manchester, but the proportion of paupers is greater, owing to the 
less flourishing state of this city : the management is economical, 
and the parish authorities have no wish to lessen the control of 
the magistrates, which J, therefore, conclude to he sparingly 
esercised. In the year 1831-32, the rate waa 3*. 6d. in the 
pound on the rack-rent. 

The sum of 1401. was lately received in one year by the town- 
ship, in fines of 1 0/. from persons refusing to take parish appren- 
tices J this reluctance is to be regretted, though, I apprehend, it 
is often well founded. In a. workhouse of a pcrpulouft borough 
I found the children not put to any work ; and though they were 
said to be taught by a pauper, such instruction was probably little 
more than nominal, for the faoyi were lolling about the yard, and 
the place pointed out as the school-room was inadequate and' 
unfit for the purpose. Children, thus shut up in ignorance and 
idleness, and exposed to the moral contamination of a work- 
house, are almost necessarily unfit for the duties required from 
them as apprentices ; all labour is an intolerable hardship, their 
masters objects of aversion, and they rarely acquire habits of 
industry in after life. If the public undertakes to bring up chil- 
dfen, it surely becomes a duty to provide the means of moral 
and religious instruction, and to lay the foundatien of those 
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habits, which are essential to make them useful members of 
society. 

The practice in some towns pursued systematically is, to bind 
the parish apprentices into out-townships, in order to shift the 
settlement, so tliat the binding parish may be rid of them. When 
I inquired of the assistant ovei-seer at the borough above referred 
to, how the apprentices turned out after they were bound, his 
answer was, " We have nothing to do with them afterwards." 
Though these observations are introduced here, I discl^m apply- 
ing them in any degree to Lancaster. 

BURNLEY. 

BuBNLET, in 1826, suffered much from the failure of a bank, 
which caused many of the cotton factories to stop working, and 
threw a large portion of the population on the poor-rates ; the 
town has not yet recovered from the effects of this calamity, and 
want of capital is one cause why power-looms have not been 
introduced to a greater extent: there are now seven or eight 
power-loom factories. The hand-loom weavers are very nume- 
rous, they weave coarse calicoes, and are not able to earn more 
than 5s. a week. There is a select vestry, and though the scale 
of allowance, 1>. &d. a head, is small, they are kind, and perhaps 
in some cases too easy with the applicants. A stout young man 
applied for relief whilst I was present : it appeared he was a 
weaver, with a wife and four children, who had been sent at con- 
siderable expense by the parish to work at a colliery at a distance : 
the wages he received there at first were I8s. a week, but were 
afterwards lowered to 15;., and although be could not earn above 
5s. at Burnley, he brought his family back, and presented him- 
self at the vestry : after some reproof he was ordered 5s., a pair 
of looms, and a house belonging to the parish : it ought, however, 
to be stated, that fear of the cholera, which had broken out among 
the colliers, was the cause assigned by the man for his return. The 
prospect for this part of this country is melancholy, if hand-loom 
weavers, with youth, strength, and opportunities of gainful employ- 
ment, reject the means of independence, and are suffered to remain 
burtbensome to the public. Their former occupation is gone for 
ever, and it is only by exerting themselves in new walks of life that 
they can reasonably expect to be raised from their present abject 
condition. 

Pauperism is extensive here, and the condition of those receiv- 
ing relief wretched. The poor-rates last year were equivalent to 
4#. Sd, in the pound on the rack-rent ; it is usual here to make 
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the paupers contribuie to the poor-rate, by stopping the rate out 
of the relief, but the payment not being bond fide, cannot answer 
any good purpose. Owing to the smaller proportion of hand-loom 
weavers, and a lai^er proportion of power-loom factones, the ad- 
jacent township of Habergham Eaves is in a prosperous condition. 

WARRINGTON. 
At Warrington the expenditure is large in proportion to the 
population, the number of hand-loom weavers is inconsiderable, 
and they are the only able-bodied persons, in full employment, 
who receive relief; fustian cutters, owing to the irregular demand 
for their labour, are occasionally burthensome. 

In consequence of several factories being destroyed by fire, the 
township autl'ered much a few years since, the work-people being 
thrown on the poor-rates for support ; but at present the general 
condition of the town is flourishing, and I am at a loss to account 
for the amount of the expenditure. The present management is 
by overseers annually appointed, two salaried assistant overseers, 
and a committee. Probably a select vestry would operate bene- 
licially in reducing the rates, which were last year equivalent to 
3j. Ad. in the pound on the rack-rent. There was last year a 
deficiency of 28 per cent, on the collection of the rates, 19 per 
cent, being lost from poor persons being excused. The landlords 
in some instances voluntarily pay the rates: butmany of the small 
houses are owned by persons who derive the principal part of their 
income from that species of properly. There is no doubt that an 
enactment, making the landlords liable for the rates, would operate 
beneficially : though it may be fairly presumed that the enormous 
deficiency here might be lessened by bestowing more pains on the 
collection. 

GARSTANG. 
One of the principal rale-payers in Garstang stated that a select 
vestry had been tlie salvation of that place. It appears that, prior to 
the year 1821, there was a paid overseer, to whom the management 
of the poor was left. He was a respectable man, but had not suffi- 
cient firmness to resist improper applications, or check the progress 
of pauperism. The consequence was, that the rates in 1820-21 
amounted to 6j. 6d, in the pound on (he rack-rent, a burthen 
which threatened ruin to many of the rate-payers. In June, 1821, 
a select vestry was formed ; and although they had to clear off a 
debt of 300/, they speedily effected a great reduction of the rates. 
The eases were all investigated respectively, and the relief ad- 
justed by judgment of the vestry. The expenditure, which, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary returns, was 720/. in 1819-20, was 

2b 
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reduced to 347/. in 1822-23, and to 216/. Id 1828-29. It was 
fortunate that the management was thus brought into a sound 
condition, aa the town was visited a few years afterwards bj great 
distress ; firat, from the temporary stoppage, in September, 1829, 
and finally, from the fulure, in Norember, 1630, of some long- 
established and extensive calico printere, who had employed about 
600 persons belonging to this and two or three adjacent townships. 
Had this disaster occurred before the expenditure was retrenched, 
and an improved system adopted, the result must have been over- 
whelming both to the poor and the rate-payers; whereas, under 
the select vestry, it was met by a rate of 3^. 3d. in the years 
1830-31, 1831-32. 

Catteral, where the print-works were situated, suffered still 
more severely ; and alihough they have a select vestry and assist- 
ant overseer, the rates last year amounted to 5*. in the pound, on 
a valuation said to be above the rack-rent. This burthen is 
severely felt W the farmers, the population now being chiefly 
agricultural. This calamity would have been much more grievous, 
had not the population in these places and in Kirklaiid, an 
adjacent township, adapted itself in a remarkable degree to the 
vicissitude, by migrating in search of employment. Money was 
advanced by the vestries to the printers to go in search of employ- 
ment, and their families were supported in their absence, and when 
situations were procured by them, their goods and families were 
carted at the expense of the township to Blackburn, Preston, or 
Burnley. These exertions are highly meritorious, and their effect 
in relieving the township will partly appear from the population 
returns: 



Catteral 
Kirklaiid 
Garstang 



The decrease is imperfectly shown here, since at Garstang the 
population was about 1 100 before the failure, and does not now 
exceed 850. 

The practice in bastardy cases is extremely fluctuating and 
unsettled. A magistrate in this neighbourhood recommends, in 
his answers, a uniform low rate of allowance, without regard to 
the means or station of the father ; but at Garstang, as at many 
other places, the allowances vary from Is. 3d. to 4*. a week, al- 
though a child may be maintained for 3«. a week. If the putative 
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fathers do not pay in some places, the overseers are required by the 
magistrates to pay the whole allowance, on the ground that they 
should not have let the man escape, though it is often out of their 
power to detain him, as the personal demand, which is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to taking out a warrant for his apprehension, 
always affords an opportunity to abscond ; at other places nothing 
is paid to the mother, except in cases of necessity. The Learned 
Chairman of the Preston Sessions, in one of his answers, says, 
" The overseers are too apt to consider the mother entitled to the 
full amount of the order, though not paid by the man. I always 
caution them against this, and order them in such cases to relieve 
the child with Is. a week, or what necessity may require;" and 
accordingly at Preston and many other places Is. a week is usually 
given by the parish in such cases. Two orders were made here on 
the same day, one for 4«. a week for the child of G. $., the father 
being a schoolmaster, another for 4s. a week on D., a man-servant, 
at twelve guineas a year wages; one of these orders was paid in 
fiiU the first year, 8/. was paid the second year, and it has since 
been reduced to 2s. Gd. weekly ; in the other case, the fathers of 
the parties arranged that 2s. a week should be paid. The magis- 
trates no doubt imposed these sums with a view to the peculiar 
circumstances of each case, probably regarding the father in the 
first case as a greater moral delinquent, conudering his station and 
office, and probably looking to some aggravation in the man's 
conduct in die latter case ; tne law, however, merely contemplates 
an indemnity to the parish, and if the parish officers were allowed 
to fix the amount of the indemnity the scale would almost always 
be low. Overseers state that the fathers in general are not unwd- 
]ing to pay according to their ability, but large orders drive them 
to abscond and produce vagrancy. 

The extent of bastardy depends chiefly on the standard of moral 
feeling on the subject, and the most marked variations exist between 
parishes when the practice is lightly regarded, and those where it 
is stigmatized ; the remedy therefore must he sought in improving 
the tone of general opinion on the subject. As a subordinate 
means of repressing the practice, a frequent and strict collection 
of the sums imposed on the putative father has considerable effect. 

At Garstang last year regular relief was given to five able- 
bodied men; four being weavers with families, at Wigan ; and 
the other a calico-printer, a widower, with two children ; occasional 
relief was given to eleven able-bodied men, most of whom had 
been calico printers: they were relieved without setting them to 
work. Labourers* wages here average 'is. a day, in summer, and 
\a. &d. in winter: and they mtuntam their families decently on 
2b2 
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milk, potatoeB, herrings, bacon, and oatbread ; very little wheatei 
bread is used. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient faithful servant, 

Gilbert Henderson. 
Temple, Dec. 21, 1832. 



No. XVI.— REPORT from J. W. Cowell, Esq., on Cambridge, 
Notts, Norfolk, Lincoln. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with Lord Melbourne's desire, I submit to 
you the following examples of good and bad management, as the 
most instructive which fell under my view as assistant poor-law 
commissioner. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Grentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

John H. Cowell. 
London, Feb. 25, 1833. 

19, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place. 

ROYSTON, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Onk of the first places that attracted my attention was Royston ; 
and it appeared to me that so much was to be learned there, tbat 
I visited it twice, the first time in company with Mr. Bishop, the 
second time with Mr. Senior. 

The population of this place, a town and parish, partly in 
Cambridgeshire, partly in Herts, has increased since the year 
1821, from 1474 to 1/57. The business carried on is such as 
naturally belongs to a town in a large agricultural district. But 
as the acreage of the whole parish is only SOO^ the interest is not 
farming, strictly so called. 

The population has received an augmentation of one-fifth in 
the course of the last ten years. This increment, Mr. Docwra, 
the permanent overseer, states as consisting chiefly of out- 
parishioners who ai'e not permitted to gain a settlement in the 
parish, but have been gradually brought into it as substitutes for 
native parishioners. 

These out-parishioners, having no claim on the rates, and 
nothing to depend upon but character and ability, are invariably 
honest, industrious, and orderly. But Mr. Docwra states, that 
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the class of able-bodied native labourers, for whom it has beea 
found necessary to substitute the out- parishioners, would be as 
good labourers as the others if not dependent on the parish. The 
inhabiiants in general object to employ them, owing to their bad 
habits and character; and they are supported by the parish in 
idleness, in cottages and the worithouse, 

Mr. Warren, a builder and carpenter, frequently employs as 
many as fifty men at a lime; and at moments when he is known 
to he in want of hands, and is giving work to men who daily come 
four, five, and six miles, Mr Docwra has ofifered him able-bodied 
men on the parish. But Mr. Warren's answer always is, "I 
won't have your men ; they waut more looking after than I can 
afford ;" and in reply to Mr, Docwra's observation that he would 
have to pay more to the rates if he did not take the men, Mr. 
Warren has said, that he preferred doing so to taking the work of 
the parish labourers with the trouble of looking after thera. Mr. 
Docwra has frequently received similar answers from other towns- 
men engaged in business, particularly from Mr. Smith, a large 
seedsman, to whom he applied only a few days before 1 was at 
Koyston. Mr. Smith said he had work for four men, and wanted 
them, but would have nothing to do with parishioners. Mr. 
Docwra, a few days before my last visit, sent John James, an 
able-bodied labourer, who applied for work, to a Mr. Luke, a 
farmer, who employed him in taking in a rick. The workis easy, 
but, after being two hours at it, James complained that he was 
not strong enough. Mr. Luke said he did not like to keep a 
grumbler, and desired to have him changed. Mr. Docwra de- 
sired R. Reed, another able-bodied applicant for work, to take 
James's place. Reed remonstrated against being employed, but 
at last went away to the job, muttering against the hardship of 
being employed, since the other man was as able to do the work 
as he was, and he might as well have been indulged in idleness as 
James. 

Mr. Docwra attributed the bad character and conduct of the 
native population to the countenance and support which the ma- 
gistrates afford to the complaints of paupers, against which he 
declared alt resistance on tne part of the overseers to be vain ; 
and he accounted for the good conduct of the ex- parishioners by 
the fact of their having no power to apply to the magistrates, and 
being, in consequence, solely dependent on character for employ- 
ment 

The poor-rate increases. The county rates, &c. have been 
deducted from the following list, which comprehends only the 
annual amounts strictly expended on the poor : — 
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£. s. d. 

1826 693 13 2 

1827 584 4 4 

1828 752 IB 6 

Z829 891 18 4 

1830 938 3 10 

1831 973 2 8 

Royston having so small an acreage as 300, and the chief 
inhabitants being engaged in occupations subordinate to agricul- 
ture, and not in agriculture itself, and consequently having no 
motive to throw on the parson and the shopkeepers the wages of 
other people's labourers, they have constantly refused to sanction 
the " allowance system," and have rejected the following scale 
formally forwarded to the vestry ; — 

County of Cambridge. 
The Churchwardens and Overseen of the Pour are requested to regulate 
the incomes of such persona as may apply bo them for relief or empl(^<* 
ment, according to the price of bread ; namely — 

A single woman the price of three quartern loaves per week. 

A single man Ditto four do. 

A man and bis wife Ditto seven do. 

Ditto and 1 child Ditto eight do. 

Ditto and 2 children. .Ditto nine do. 

Ditto and 3 children . .Ditto eleven do. 

Man, wife, 4 children, and upwards, at the price of two quartern loaves 
per head per week. 
It will be necessary to add to the above income, in all cases of sick- 
ness or other kind of distress, and particularly of such persons or fami- 
lies who deserve encouragement by their good behaviour, whom parish 
officers should mark both by commendatiou and reward. 

By order of the Magistrates assembled at the Shire-hall, Cambridge, 
December 15th, 1821. 

Robert Gee, Clerk to the Magistrates. 
The vestry has had many struggles with the neighbouring 
magistracy, on the subject of the allowance system, and had 
Royston, instead of 300, possessed an acreage of 6000, as there 
would then have been many farmers in the vestry, the allowance 
system might have flourished as vigorously in that as in the sur- 
rounding parishes. But the shopkeepers and agricultural trades- 
men, who constitute the whole vestry. — in order to protect them- 
selves against the magistrates, as we were informed, — adopted 
Mr. S. Bourne's Act, and have strenuously resisted the keeping 
up of a large standing army of paupers for the benefit of the land- 
lords and farmers of neighbouring parishes, who in spring, har- 
vest, and fine weather, would take them oflf the rates at 6d. and 
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\s. a day, and send them back again in shoals in winter and bad 
weather. 

An irregular skirmish bad been kept up for several years be- 
tween the neighbouring authorities, endeavouring to enforce obe- 
dience to a scale, and the inhabitants of Royston declining it. 
At last, however, the opposing parties came to a regular action, 
in which victory seems to have declared for the innabitants of 
Royston. Mr. Bishop and I directed an account of this trans- 
action to be forwarded to the Poor Law Commission, and the 
following is an extract from the letter received by the Commis- 
sion from the assistant-overseer, the names of the magistrates being 
omitted : — 

" Genrlemen — Being particularly requested by Mr. Bishop and 
Mr. Cowell to state to you in full the particulars relative to what 
has taken place between this parish and the magistrates, within the 
last two or three years, with respect to making up the labourers' 
wages, with a copy of the minutes from the select veslry book, on 
that subject, the following is a copy of the 7th August, 1829 : — 

" ' The overseers laid before the vestry an application of John 
James for an allowance to make up his wages, and stated he is 
employed by Mr. Charles Cautherly, and receives upwards of lOj. 
per week as a day labourer, and that John James applied to the 
overseers for an allowance of Is. 8d. per week, to make up his 
wages to 11j. %d. The overseers state that they have .been sum- 
moned by Mr. A. B., a magistrate in this county, at the suit of 
John James, to appear before him on Monday next, to answer his 
complaint. The vestry took into consideration, that the clerk of 
the peace for the county of Cambridge had, by direction of the 
court of quarter sessions, issued a circular letter to all the parish 
ofBcers in the county, one of which, to that part of this parish 
which lies in Cambridgeshire, was laid before this meeting, in 
which the practice of making up wages out of the poor-rate is 
reprobated as impolitic and pernicious, and they considered that 
if the system of making up wages was adopted in this case, it 
would apply to the other labourers of the parish, and would entail 
upon the poor-rate a charge which could not be borne, and they 
considered tlmt an order for making up wages, if made by the 
said A. B-, would be illegal, and they directed that the overseers 
should decline to make any payment under it, and that any pro- 
ceedings instituted to force obedience to such an order should be 
defended by the parish officers at the expense of thb parish, out 
of the poor-rate.' 

" In the above case the man James not having applied, in the 
first instance, to the vestry, as the law requires, the magistrate 
found that he could not make an order ; and being talked to by a 
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gentleman of the vestry, upon the consequences likely to ensue hy 
adopting such a system, it was dropped for that time. 

"On the 6th of April, 183), John James and Joseph Wood 
again applied to the petty sessions (James having been refused 
rflief by the vestry). After the usual questions of the number of 
their children, and the amount of their earnings, they were in- 
formed that it was not sufficient, giving me at the time a verbal 
order to make up their wages to a certain sum ; but not thinking 
myself at liberty to comp^ without again mentioning it to the 
vestry, I put it off till it met, when it was unanimouSy objected 
to. A few days after, the overseers received a summons to appear 
, at Mr. C. D.'s at "•*♦ on the following Monday, to show cause 
why relief should not be given. The vestry was ag^n convened 
upon the occasion, who considered it illegal to make up wages to 
labourers in full employ, and gave instructions to the overseers to 
refuse obedience to any order made by the magistrates for en- 
forcing such claims, and that the overseers be defended at the ex- 
pense of the parish. 

" The distance to **** being eight miles, I was desired to write 
the following letter to Mr. C D. : — 

" Sir— The overseers of Royston have received a summons to 
appear before you and other magistrates at ♦***, on Monday 
next, on the complaint of Joseph Wood and John James. I beg 
leave to inform you that as one of the overseers is ill, and confined 
at his house, and cannot go to **•*, if you would allow the matter 
to be heard before you at the petty sessions at Royston, on Wed- 
nesday next, being two days aher, it would be an accommodation 
to the overseers ; and as to the men who apply> it would be also 
less trouble to them. If you will inform me by the bearer that 
you will let the case be heard at Royston on Wednesday, I will 
inform the men that they need not attend at ***♦, but that they 
must on Wednesday. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your very respectful and obedient servant. 

Gam. Docwra, Vestry Clerk. 

" To which I received the following answer : — 

" ****, Saturday afiemom. 
" Sir — I cannot make the alteration you request to be made as 
to the time of hearing the cases for which the overseers of Royston 
are summoned to appear at my house on Monday next, on my 
own authority alone. It would require the concurrence of the 
other magistrates who have signed the summons to such an altera- 
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tion before it can be made ; and it may be doubtful whether Wed- 
nesday will suit the convenience of them all to attend at Royston. 
It is now half-past two o'clock, and I have not an opportunity of 
consulting with them on the subject. Had the communication 
been made at an earUer day, perhaps the arrangement you request 
might have been made. 

" I am, Sirj your faithful servant, 

" C. D. 

" On Monday, the 18th, I accompanied one of the overseers, 
who had just entered upon his office, to ****, where we met Mr. 
A. B,, Mr. C. D., and Mr. E. F., magistrates for this county. 
After hearing the respective cases some time, I was ordered to 
leave the room, with James and Wood, when, as the overseer 
informed me, they tried first to persuade, by appealing to his 
feelings, then to intimidate, by pointing out the consequences 
upon his refusal of complying with their order; but he was proof 
against both, and informed them that, as he was but just come 
into office, the duties of which he was not much acquainted with, 
consequently he could not think of acting contrary to the wish of 
the vestry, and that if they thought proper to make an order, he 
was under the necessity to say he must refuse complying with it. 
Upon which they gave him until Wednesday to consider of it, 
telling him that, if he did not comply by that time, they would 
certainly give an order, and enforce it, — the men having an order 
to meet them again on the Wednesday, at Royston; hut by some 
unaccountable cause, the men did not appear, to tlie joy appa- 
rently of the magi:;trates and overseer ; since which time they 
have not tried to enforce it 

" I am, gentlemen, 
*' Your obedient humble servant, 

" Gamaliel Docwra, 

" Assistant Overseer. 
" To the Poor Law Commissioners." 

The following case affords matter for much reflection. A re- 
tired labourer, residing at ♦ * *j having some land and other 
property, had a daughter, who, about the year 1805, gained a 

setllement in parish, by living there in service one 

year. Since 1822, she lived with her father, and was supported 
by him, being confined to the house by infirmity. In the year 
1632, she applied for relief to •** parish, at the instigation, 
it is believed, of a neighbouring magistrate, who told her father 
that he was very much to blame hr keeping her at his own 
expense, and that he had better inquire as to her settlement. 
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The parish officers of • * * relieved her, and immediately ap- 
plied to the same magistrate, and another neighbouring magis- 
trate, for an order of removal to . This was granted, 

but, as was foreseen, could not be executed in consequence of 
her illness, and was accordingly suspended by the same magis- 
trates, at the same time and day, on which it was made. The 
• * • officers commenced allowing her (or really her father) 3a. 

a week, and required to reimburse them. Even the 

officer who brought the order to , exclaimed against the 

shamefulness of the transaction. offered 2s. 6(i., which 

the father agreed to take, and it was paid till the daughter's 
death. 

The magistrates in this neighbourhood are said to have an ob- 
jection to piece-work. Docwra the overseer's evidence is, — " If I 
tender piece-work, the magistrates say, — You must pay the un- 
married men on the same terms as you do the married ; we will 
not allow you to pay them differently." 

But if you don't tender piece-work, will they allow you to pay 
the married and single differently ? — " Certainly ; their objection 
applies to piece-work." 

What advantage would the labourers reap from honesty, so- 
briety, frugality, orderly conduct, when those of them who, from 
natural and uncontrollable propensity, take to saving, or those 
whom chance has visited with the misfortune of a legacy, are re- 
fused, not relief (for that they do not want) but work. 

The following instances struck Mr. Senior and myself so forcibly, 
when we heard of them at Royston last November, that we after- 
wards requested our informants to furnish them in writing, and 
they are now given as we received them: — 

" Sir, — At the request of Mr, Wedd, of this place, I forward a 
case which has occurred on a small farm of mine in this neigh- 
bourhood, relative to the poor-laws. And have the honour to be, 
« Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 
» N. TV. Smhr, Esq., " W. W. NiSH. 

Poor Law Commission." 

" Mr. Nash, of Royston, is proprietor and occupier of a farm 
containing 150 acres, situate a mile and a half from his residence, 
and in about equal proportions in the parishes of Barkway and 
Reed, in the county of Hertford. It is what is usually called an 
outfield farm, being at the extremity of these parishes, and nearly 
equidistant from Royston, Therfield, Keed, Barkway, and Barley. 
Mr. Nash employed six men (to whom he gives throughout the 
year, 12*. a week), two boys, and six horses. In 1829, Mr. 
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Clarke, the overseer of Reed (a respectable man, who occupies 
half the parish, and has generally managed all its public con- 
ceraa), told Mr. Nash he could no longer collect the money for 
poor-rates, without resorting to coercive measures, which he would 
not do ; and that the unemployed poor must be apportioned 
among the occupiers of land, in proportion to their respective 
quantities; and that he (Mr. Nash) must take two more men. 
All Mr. Nash's labourers had been some years in his service, and 
were steady, industrious men, and he regretted the necessity of 
parting with any of them. The two men displaced were those 
who came last into his service (and for that reason only). One 
wa3 a parishioner of Royston, an excellent workman at any kind 
of work. He lived near Mr. Nash's house (a great convenience), 
and his wife superintended a small school Mrs. Nash had esta- 
blished for the benefit of her poor neighbours. The other was 
John Watford, a parishioner of Barley, a steady, industrious, 
trustworthy, single man, who, by long and rigid economy, had 
saved about 100/. Of the two men sent in their stead, one was a 
married man, with a family, sickly and not much inclined to 
work; the other a single man, addicted to drinking. On being 
dismissed, Watford applied in vain to the farmers of Barley for 
employment. It was well known that he hud saved money, and 
could not come upon the parish, although any of them would wil- 
lingly have taken him had it been otherwise. Watford has a bro- 
ther also, who, like himself, has saved money; and though he has 
a family, and has been laid aside from work for six years, has 
received no assistance from the parish. After livmg a few months 
without being able to get any work, he bought a cart and two 
horses, and has ever since obtained a precarious subsistence, by 
carrying corn to London for one of the Cambridge merchants ; 
but just now the current of com is northward, and he has nothing 
to do, and at any time he would gladly have exchanged his em- 
ployment Jot that of day labour, if he could have obtained work. 
No reflection is intended on the overseers of Barley ; they only do 
what all others are expected to do ; though the young men point 
at Watford, and call him a fool, for not spending his money at a 
public-house, as they do, adding, that then he would get work," 

" Since Mr. Senior was at Royston last week, another instance 
has occurred on this farm, illustrative of the working of the poor- 
laws. John Warren, an inhabitant of Therfield, has been house- 
keeper there for nine years. A few weeks ago, the bailiff told 
Mr. Nash he could not find employment for so many men. Mr, 
Nash desired him to dismiss a bankwayman, who happened to 
have misconducted himself. The b^fTs wife sliortly alterwards 
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told Mr. Nash that, if he pleased, John Warren would like to go, 
as he had a large family, and the justices (the magistrates of the 
Royston dirision) would give him as much or more, without work, 
as he earned, and he should avoid the dirty walks from Therfield 
this winter. Mr, Nash (who is a proprietor, but not an occupier 
in Therfield) has accordingly discharged him, and he will no 
doubt, next week, add 12*. or 15*. to the enormous eleemosynary 
payments made in this disorganized and demoralized parish, by 
the natural and inevitable operation of the poor-laws. Previous to 
1814, there were there no unemployed poor, and they were remark- 
able for their industrious and orderly conduct, and all was satis- 
factory, liberal, and remunerative : now a large portion of the 
poor have no work, and many lands lie unploughed, covered with 
thistles, and spreading their seeds with every wind for miles around ; 
and it is said the largest and most wealthy owner and occupier has 
seen his men steal his corn out of the barns, but would not prose- 
cute, alleging that he must keep them, and that they would live on 
less if they had the trouble of carrying it away, than if he was to 
thrash and carry it to Hertford, and bring the produce back to 
them in money. One of the largest barns on this gentleman's 
farm has been pulled down piecemeal by the poor, and carried 
away for fuel. The only probable amelioration of the system may 
be, perhaps, in appointing itinerant stipendiaries, wlio should 
execute the duties of both magistrate and overseer. It is unjust to 
compel a large occupier, whose business requires more personal 
attention than that of other men, to give his time and exertion 
gratuitously to a disgusting public duty, — the only reward of 
which is either a broken head, or the chance of being burnt in 
his bed." 

" Rvystim, January 29(A, 1833. 
" Dear Sir, 

" I write in answer to your inquiry into the ease alluded to 
in the return to your queries from Royston parish, of refusal of 
employment to khourers on account of their having legacies 
bequeathed to them. There are obvious motives for disinclination 
to state particulars, which might be considered to reflect on per- 
sons who have no opportunity of giving their own explanations 
as to their execution of the poor-laws. The facts of the case, 
divested of reference to the locality of its occurrence, are the 
following : — 

" An individual who had risen from poverty, and accumulated 
considerable personal property, bequeathed legacies to a number 
of labourers, his relations. Circumstances delayed for several 
months the collecting in the testator's estate. The i 
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deputy of one parish, in which some of the legatees were labour- 
ers, urged to the agent of the executors the payment, on the 
ground that it Kould benefit the parishioners, as when the legacies 
were paid they wotUil not find employment for the legatees, be- 
cause they would have property of their ovm. 

" The legatees afterwards applied for money on account of their 
legacies, /( was then stated that some of them, who lived in a 
different parish, had been refused employment, because theywere 
entitled to property. 

" An occupier of land in another parish near this place told me, 
to-day, that in his parish they refused employment lo labourers 
who had money left them. He said that he held 320 acres of 
light land of the value of 18*. an acre, subject to tithes. He 
pays 741. tithe composition, and 100/. for poor-rates, and is com- 

fielled to employ fourteen men and six boys, and requires the 
abour of only ten men and three boys. His extra labour at 
10*. a week (which is the current rate for men), and half as 
much for boys, is 130/. He pays, in addition, surveyor's and 
churchwarden's rates. There are sometimes from fifteen, to 
twenty labourers employed in useless public work, besides boys. 
It is not surprising that, in such circumstances, the occupiers 
should refuse to employ labourers who have any property. 

"Another occupier stated yesterday that he held 165 acres of 
land, of which half was pasture. He was compelled to employ 
twelve men and boys, and his farm required the labour of only 
five. He is about to give notice that he will quit. Every use- 
less labourer is calculated to add 5s. an acre to the rent of a farm 
of 100 acres. 

" The improvement in agricultural implements, the cultivation 
of artificial grasses, improved roads, and greater skill and agri- 
cultural knowledge, enable an occupier to cultivate his land with 
less labour. All these would be sources of profit, but they are 
all counteracted and made causes of additional perplexity by the 
redundant population, which the system of the poor-laws has 
augmented. 

" It is common for young agricultural labourers to say, that 
they are treated worse as single men, than they would be as 
married men, and that they shall marry to better their conditions 
in this respect. 

" I remain, dear Sir, 

" Yours very respectfully, 
'■N.W. Senior, Es,., _ <S'S»««') "J. P. W.dd. 

.Poor Law Commission^'' 

The following letter was received by Mr. Senior, and commu- 
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ntcated to me as I was concluding my remarks on Royston. — 
Assuming the accuracy of these facts, it shows what may be the 
consequences of well-meant interference. 

" Royston, February 2]»i, 1833. 

" Sir, — The inclosed order affords a melancholy illustration of 
the pernicious working of the poor laws. Robert Reed has a 
wife and five children, his wife has been convicted in a penalty 
for stealing turnips and turnip-tops to send to London for sale ; 
and before she paid the penalty, she was apprehended on two 
other informations for stealing more of the same articles on sub- 
sequent days. 

" One of the Cambridgeshire magistrates committed her to jail 
for six months. Immediately after her commitment, the husband 
applied to the overseers to provide a woman to take care of his 
* children ; the overseers offered to provide a woman for that pur- 
pose free of expense to the husband and without his finding her 
either board or lodging. The husband imnnediately went to the 
magistrates of Hertfordshire, in which county he was settled, who 
called up the overseers; they represented that they had oflFered 
to find a woman to take care of the children in the husband's 
house free of expense to him; the magistrates, however, said they 
thought some one of the husband's relations the most proper for 
this purpose, and they required the overseers to pay money to the 
husband to enable him to procure a substitute for his wife in the 
case of the children, and they made the inclosed order for \\s. 
per week. The husband had been receiving 9.f. per week from 
the parish for work, before his wife went to jail, and the ground 
of the application, was (as correctly stated in the order) the im- 
prisonment of the wife. 

" The husband has lost his character, and was therefore refused 
employment by the farmers. 

"The effects of the present system, as shown by the enclosed 
order, are — 

" That prosecution for crime is made doubly burdensome, as not 
only the expense of it is great, but also all the consequences 
of it are to be made good to the family of the ofTender out of the 
poor's rate, and thus a prospect of perfect impunity to crime is 
held out to the poor. 

" I have the honour to remain. Sir, 

'■ Your most obedient servant, 

"Gam. Docwra, 
"Ve 

" To N. W. Senior, Es^., 
Poor Law Coramistton." 
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Herts) To the Churchwardens and Overieers of the Poor of the 
to witf Parish of Royston in the said County. 

JVkereas Robert Reed, of the parish of Royston, in the 
said county, hath made oath before the Rev. Thos, Sisson, 
the Rev. Henry Morrice, and the Rev. X Lafont, three of 
his Majesty's justices of the peace for the said county, that 
he the said Robert Reed is very poor and impotent, and not 
able to support himself and family of fire children by his 
labour, and that he the said Robert Reed did on Friday 
last appear at the select vestry, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing relief, but that the select vestry did not assemble on 
the day which had been appointed for their meeting. 

And ichereaa two of the overseers of the poor of the 
said parish have appeared before us, to show cause why 
relief should not be given to the sMd Robert Reed, and 
having not shown any sufficient cause. 

And whereas it appears to us, that the wife of the said 
Robert Reed is now confined in the House of Correction 
at Cambridge, and that he is put to considerable expense 
in providing a person to look after his said five children ; 
We do therefore order the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor of the said parish, or such of them to whom 
these presents shall come, to pay unto the said Robert Reed, 
the sum of eleven shillings weekly and every week, for and 
towards the support and maintenance of himself and family, 
for one month from the day of the date hereof. 

Given under our hands and seal this twentieth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three. 

Thomas Sisson, 
John Lafont, 
Henry Mokricb. 

GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

POPULATION. 

1801 . 510 ) 1821 . H8 

1811 . 593 I 1831 . 813 

This parish consists of 2000 acres, of which 500 are waste, and 

1500 cultivated. There are 75 able-bodied agncultural labourers' 

families, and as, according to the calculations of my informant, 

Mr, , 45 are all that are necessary for a thorough cultivation 

of the soil, there is a surplus of 30 families. Mr. owns in 

fee 500 c^ the whole 1500 cultiraUe aerea, and &nns them 
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himself. He pays 10>. an acre poor-rate = 250/. per annum. 
In addition, though he only requires for his farm the regular 
labour of 16 men, yet he constanlly employs 20 or 21. The 
wages of these supernumerary men amount in money lo 150^ 
per annum, and he calculates the value of the return yielded by 
their superfluous labour at 50/. per annum. Consequently, we 
must consider that another sum of 1001. is added lo his poor-rale, 
wliich makes it amount altogether to 350/. per annum. But 
taking his rates at only 10». per acre, as he estimates the rent 
of his land under present circumstances to be still worth more 
than II. per annum per acre, and knows that the rent of the re- 
maining 1000 acres is as valuable as that of his own £00 ; he 
considers the fee-simple of the parish to be actually worth the 
sum of 45,000/. 

We asked him what he thought it would be worth, if the poor- 
rates were moderate : he rated it at 60,000t We then inquired 
what he thought was likely to be its value in ten years. He 
threw up his hands in despair, and refused to make any estimate ; 
and indeed seemed to think, if the progress of pauperism con- 
tinued, the whole beneficial interest would by that time be con- 
fiscated. 

We endeavoured to find what remedies he contemplated. The 
only one seemed to be a labour rate : ne remarked, that as the 
population was already excessive, and rapidly increasing, a labour- 
rate, by fixing that population to the soil, might increase or at 
least perpetuate the evil. He admitted the truth of this remark, 
but urged, that a labour-rate was the only mode of making the 
tWie-owner bear his fair share. 

We suggested that the only effeclual cure was to make relief 
less agreeable than wages. To which he replied that, if that were 
attempted, the paupers would soon make it disagreeable to be a 
resident J and mentioned a fire by which, some months before, the 
barns of the tithe lessee had been destroyed by an incendiary well 
known, but Jet protected by the sympathy of his fellows. 

The following minutes of our subsequent conversation throw 
some light on the causes which produced and perpetuate the local 
congestion under which Great Shelford is suflering. 

How came this parish to be so over-peopled ? You say there 
is no surplus population in the neighbourhood, and that the 
whole number of acres in the county, divided by the whole num- 
ber of labourers' famihes, gives only three families to every 
hundred acres, according to Lord Hardwicke's returns? — It 
arose about 40 years ago, when several little shopkeepers gave 
settlements to servants, and as the poor were well attended to by 
my father and the other occupants aad owners in the parish, none 
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would ever quit it, and they have gone on increasing, till they 
have become what they are now, idle, dissolute, good for nothing, 
and the real masters of the parish. 

Can you do nothing to get rid of some of them ; cannot you 
get the overseers of neighbouring parishes to help you, or the far- 
mers who want hands ? — No, our men won't quit the parish, they 
will not go even five miles off to Cambridge. The other day I 
said to a man who was receiving 12*. a week for his family, an 
able-bodied young man, " They want a hand at the oil-mills, and 
the wages are I'is. a week, go and do a little work there." He 
answered, that hp would not, unless the parish gave him 2s. a 
week, besides the wages he was to earn. 

Was that done ?— Yes. 

You bribed the man by 2s. to go and earn 12s.? — Yes ; it was 
a bribe, but we saved 10s. a week. 

And are all your men of this character ? — Yes, more or less, the 
whole of them. They know they have a right on the parish, and 
must be maintained ; they will hardly do any thing for themselves. 
Some time ago I offered a man who works for me, and is a good 
man enough, with a large family, an acre rent free. I said, You 
have a large family coming on, and if an acre will be of any service 
to you for a garden, and to keep a pig or two, you are welcome to 
it. But he would not take it. 

Why, what did he say ? — He said, Thank'ye, sir, I should like 
it ; but I should not like to give up my privilege on the parish. 
I said. Why, if you have an acre rent free, you must not expect 
the parish to allow you what it does now. Then he said, he would 
rather not have it. 

Do you think he felt any gratitude to you ? — No : I dare say 
he thought it was as broad as it was long. 

So that an act, for which in Prance, or Switzerland, or Ger- 
many, a man would have gained the love and respect of all the 
neighbourhood, created mistrust instead of gratitude. — Gratitude ! 
I am not aware that they ever feel grateful for anything. When- 
ever they are ill, they send their basins here for soup, or any other 
little delicacy they may want; and not to me only, but the other 
gentlemen and farmers are just as willing as I am ; and we go to 
visit and assist them, but they never seem grateful, or behave 
better. They think every thing is their right. 

Is bastardy pretty much the same in your parish as in the rest 
of the county ? — Yes — very bad. There are two women who have 
four children each, and each by three different fathers. The order 
on the father varies from Is. bd. to 3s. 6d., according to his cir- 
cumstances. But ike women extort money by threatening to swear 
the child first to one, then to another. 

2c 
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Hare you much experience in knd and agriculture in this 
county ? — A great deal. Besides my own 500 acres here, I tsxm 
900 more in the adjoining pariBh ; altogether I farm 1400 acres. 

What should you say a rarmer ib compelled to spend in wages 
of labour per annum, upon each acre, taking them one with ano* 
ther, woodland, pasture, arable ? — My expenditure averages about 
1/. 5s. per acre, in wages, for the whole of my 1400 acres ; and all 
the farmers that I know throughout the county must lay out as 
much — some more. 

What is the general character of the agricultural labouring 
population about these parts ; is it io general as bad as that of 
your labourers ? — Much the same everywhere. 

ELY 

Is divided into two parishes ; of which IVinity contains 4325, 
while the total population is 6189. 

The amount of rates 3970/., and of charities about 1200/. per 

The bench of magistrates meet once a year at Michaelmas, and 
call before them all the overseers, and say to this effect: "We 
have considered the price of things, and shall recommend 1; . Gd, 
for a child, &c. We shall make orders according to this scale, 
and we think it may save trouble to you and ourselves to tell you 
so at once." Mr, Bishop and I examined eight or ten persons, 
being overseers and vestrymen. They described themselves as 
having no chance whatever against a pauper before a magistrate ; 
declared unanimously that they were disgusted with applying to 
magistrates in any case, however flagrant ; and as finding it, by 
experience, to be the best way to setfle as well as they could with 
a pauper claimant, without permitting him to summon them. 

They pay the parish paupers every Wednesday, from six to nine 
o'clock in the evening, who are so turbulent and violent, that they 
are obliged to have a constable always present for their personal 

fjrotection. Relief is independent of^ character, and they make no 
nquiry as to whether the wants of the applicants are real or simu- 
lated; guiding themselves, in giving or withholding relief, in 
every particular case, by their conjectures as to the probability of 
the magistrates ordering it or not. 

In short, the whole picture of Ely is nothing but a second edition 
of Royston, with this feature in aggravation, viz., that they have 
not been able to keep out the allowance system ; for it is an exten- 
sive agricultural parish; the estimate of the annual value of the 
real property is 30,000/. ; and the farmers form a large portion of 
the vestry. ° 



Stale — Ahte-bodied Pauperiitii. S87 

The following was given as a specimen of the Way in which 
applications were made and disposed of. 

" I want my money," 

" How much have you earned ?" — " Four shillings." 

" How many children have you ?" — " Six," 

" Well, here are six eighteen pences for you." 

We inquired what, if the man had said he earned nothing, instead 
of 4«, they should have given him. — 13^. instead of 9*. We in- 
quired if they could assign any reason why the man earned or 
acknowledged earning 4s. — None. 

Publishmg the names of paupers is rather detrimental than 
otherwise. Those who are not receiving relief, read the names of 
those who are, and come immediately and apply for " their money ;" 
and if they do not receive it, abuse the overseers, and say they will 
have them up before their betters. 

There is quite work enough in the parish for all the population; 
the labour of which, however, under the system above described, 
is insufficient, and recourse is had to ex-parishioners, whose wages 
are half as much again as those of the native population, owing to 
their superior conduct, accounted for by their havmg no dependence 
except on character and abiUty. 

A pauper named Sutton returned to the parish with his wife and 
child, having been away some time, and applied for relief and clothes 
for himself and family. The overseers, suspecting tliat he possessed 
clothes, managed to get him and his wife out of the room, keeping 
his little girl in, and then asked the child where her Sunday frock 
was. She answered, that it was locked up in a box at Cambridge 
with other things. Here the mother came in to call the girl out, 
but the overseers would not let her go, whereupon the father Sut- 
ton came in with a bludgeon, and seized the child by the arm. 
The overseers held her, but the father pulling her so as to hurt 
her, they let her go, and he took her out and beat her violently. 
He then returned, demanding relief, which they refused. He 
abused them dreadfully, threatening to rip up one, burn the town, 
&c., and behaved with sjich violence that they were compelled to 
have him handcuffed and his legs tied, and he was wheeled in a 
barrow to the magistrate, wh^e they charged him with assault 
The magistrate asked whether they could swear they were in 
bodily fear of Sutton, and they replying that they were not, he 
dismissed the charge, and ordered Sutton relief. 

A proprietor possessing nearly tlie whole of a parish at some dis- 
tance from Ely, has, wewere told, hired a farm in Ely, which he ma- 
nages by a bailiff; he sends his own parishioners to work on it. To 
these persons his b^liff gives settlements in Ely, by hiring, and at 
the end of the yearthey are turned off upon Trinity parish in Ely, 
2c2 
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and tbeirplaces supplied by a fresh immigration from the mother 
parish. Iiie proprietor may have had very different motives from 
those attributed to him by Hat examinants, and this circumstance 
is not mentioned for the purpose of casting any reflection on him 
(we do not know his name, nor what account of the transaction he 
himself mi^t give,) hut in order to point out the temptations 
which " settlement by hiring and service" throws in the way of 
persons even of station and education. In the case of Great Shel- 
ford, narrated above, are not the landowners, who daily see their 
property slowly but surely passing away from them, under a 
strong temptation to save themselves from ruin, by hiring a couple 
of forms for seven years in two distinct parishes, and bribing their 
supernumerary families to take service there ? And this is «early 
possible by the existing law. 

BINGHAM, NOTTS. 

After such epectacles as are afTorded by Royston, Great Shelford, 
and Ely, and the painful reflections which they suggest, it b pleas- 
ing to turn the eye to Bingham, in Nottinghamslure. There the 
energy and good sense, the wise and enlarged benevolence of one 
man, has redeemed his parish from a state of demoralization as 
great and inveterate as any that I have described above ; and his 
example, extending to Southwell, to Derby, to Uley in Gloucester, 
shire, besides the great benefits which it has conferred on all those 
places, serves to show that there is a remedy within our reach for 
paupeiism — the great plague-spot upon the English social system, 
rnie aimual value of the real property of Bingham, as assessed 
in 1815, was 7498/. TTie increase of the population haas been as 
follows : — 

leOl . 1082 I 1831 . 1574 

1811 , 1326 I 1831 . 1738 

That portion of the poor-rates expended on the poor has been 
as follows : — 

1816 to 17 . ' £1231 



1817 to 18 

1818 to 19 

1819 to 20 

1820 to 21 

1821 to 22 

1 822 to 23 

1823 to 24 

1824 to 25 



1206 
984" 



510 
338 



S65 
431 



• New system began this year. 
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1S25 to 36 . £356 

1826 to 27 . 845 

1827 to 28 . 360 

1828 to 29 , 334 

1829 to 30 . 388 



The Rev. Mr. Lowe became the incumbent of this parish in the 
year 1814; he is a magistrate, and resides on his living. He 
found it in a terrible state. In the year 1817 there were more 
than 40 inmates in the workhouse, 78 receiving constant weekly 
pay out of it, and for the twelve weeks ending the 27th of June 
that year, I counted the number of roundsmen in the parish books, 
and found it amount to 103. 

The atato of morals was that which invariably accompanies this 
manner of administering the poor-laws. TTie labourers were tur- 
bulent, idle, dissolute, profiise— scarcely a night passed without 
mischief, and in the two years preceding 1818, seven men of the 
parish were transported for felonies. The poor, to use the words 
of my examinants, Mr. Lowe and Deane the overseer, were com- 
pletely masters. 

In 1818-19, Mr, Lowe undertook to remedy this state of 
things. Being satisfied that it proceeded entirely from the ope- 
ration of the poor-laws, and that there was no cause, independent 
of their influence, to prevent his parishioners from being happy, 
honest, and industrious ; and knowing that it was impossible to 
refuse relief according to the practice and custom of the country, 
he devised means tor rendering relief itself so irksome and dis- 
agreeable, that none would consent to receive it who could pos- 
sibly do without it, while at the same time it should come m the 
shape of comfort and consolation to those whom every benevolent 
man would wish to succour — ^the old, infirm, idiots, and cripples. 

For this purpose he placed in the workhouse a steady, cool- 
tempered man, who was procured from a distance, and was not 
known in the parish, as master, refused all relief in kind or 
money, and sent every applicant and his family at once into the 
workhouse. The iare is meat three times a week, soup twice, 
pudding once, milk porridge five times. 

Surely no man who says that he cannot maintain himself, 
wiie, and children by the sweat of his brow — who declares tliat 
he is starving — who applies for charity, has a right to complain of 
being placed in a clean and comfortable house, of having a good 
bed to sleep on, and such fere every day as I have described 
above; and had Mr. Lowe stopped here, matters would not have 
been much mended. But the applicant who entered the work- 
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house '^on the plea that he teas starving far vsant cfteork," was 
taken at hb word, and told that these luxuries and bene&ta 
could only be given by the parish against work, and in addition, 
that a certain regular routine was established, to which all the 
inmates must conform. The man goes to one side of the house, 
the wife to the other, and the children into the school-room. 
Separation is steadily enforced. Their own clothes are taken oflf, 
and the uniform of the workhouse put on. No beer, tobacco. 
or snuff i« allowed. Regular hours kept, or meals forfeited. 
Jl^very one must appear in a state of personal cleanliness. No 
aocesa to bed-rooms during tjie day. No communication with 
friends out of doors. Breaking stones in the yard by the grate, 
as large a quantity required every day a^ an able-bodied labourer 
is enabled to break. 

What ig there in all thi« of which an applicant for a portion of 
the property of others, on the ground Ouit he ii ftarving, haa 
any ri^t to complain ? Ho has a better house over his head ; 
better clothes on his back; better and more palatable food to eat; 
better medical advice than nine-tenths of the peasantry of Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and he is not required to 
do harder work. But the monotony, the restraint, the want of 
stimulants, the regularity of hours, are irksome to the pretended 
pauper. He bethinks himself of liberty and work, and work he 
will find, if there is a job undone in the parish or neighbourliood 
within a day's walk. No man stood this ducipHne for three weeks. 
After a struggle which lasted a few months, the paupers of Bing- 
ham gave the matter up. The inmates of the workhouse dropped 
from forty-five to twelve, who were all either old, idiots, or in- 
firm, and to whom a workliouse is really a place of comfort, 
l^e number of persons relieved out of the workhouse dropped 
from seventy.eignt to twenty-seven. The weekly pay from Gl. 
to 1/. 16s. to pensioners, all of whom are old and blind, or crip- 
pled. Those are permitted to live with their relations, as such 
instances of relieving out of the workhouse produce no mischief. 

Wages rose to twelve shillings a week, winter and summer, all 
the year through ; the labourer husbanded his resources, took a 
pride and pleasure in his cottage, and resumed his rank in the 
scale of moral being. 

The e%ct of this system is far more important in a moral 
point of view, than in a pecuniary or an economical one. The 
conduct and habits of the population of Bingham, accord- 
ing to the representations of Mr. Lowe and Deane, and by the 
consent of the neighbouthood, is now as ditferent from what it was 
fifteen years ago as can be conceived; no crimes, no miadeedsi no 
disturbances. 
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The Batne Bystem was afterwards, in the year I82I, introduced 
with the same results at Southwell, twelve miles distant, by 
Captain Nicholls ; and since Captain Nicholls's departure in 
1823, has been kept up by the beach of magistrattis of that 
place. The Rev. Mr. Becher published an account of it in his 
well-known pamphlet entitled " The Antipauper System," 
where, however, the simplicity of Mr. Lowe's principle is mingled 
with some extraneous matter. That principle is merely to render 
" the gaining a. livelihood by relief more irksome than gaining a 
livelihood by labour." Relief becomes in consequence an object 
of aversion, and labour of desire. A well-regulated workhouse 
was the engine employed by Mr. Lowe for carrying this principle 
into practice, and it is the fittest instrument for the purpose. But 
though " the tendering relief on such terms as render it an object 
of aversion and not of desire to the applicants," is all that is ne- 
cessary for the abolition of pauperism, Mr. Lowe assisted this 
measure by another equally simple and equally efficacious : he 
rated all cottages, and steadily and perseveringly enforced the 
payments. The sums were trifling, but the poor took a pride in find- 
ing that they, as well as their richer neighbours, contributed to 
parish burdens ; their motives to save, and their jealousy of each 
other, speedily led them to take an interest in the expenditure 
of those funds to which they contributed. Deane, the overseer, 
told me that since cottages had been rated, the poor contributors 
were excessively jealous of those who received relief in cases 
where it was not feirly required. They never object to relief 
being granted in cases whicn, in their opinion, require it ; hut, 
wherever th<T think he has been imposed upon, some odk or 
other generally comes and gives him notice. Only the week be- 
fore I was at Bingham, Deane, on applying for a rate to a cotta- 
ger, a woman, received it accompanied with the following wam- 
mg I " I say, I shan't pay any more rates if my money is thrown 
away.— -I hear that idle fellow, Jack—— had 5ff. from the 
parish some weeks ago, because he said his child was ill : I shan't 
pay my money to such hke." 

I have already exceeded the limits prescribed by Lord Mel- 
bourne, but I hope to be permitted to add a few notices respect- 
ing the Bastardy Laws. 



BASTARDY LAWS. 

The theory of a law — the text of a law is nothing. The prac- 
tice of the law is the real law. It is according to the praetiof 
that men shape their actions, and according to nothing elw. 
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The practice of the English law reBpecting bastardy is shortly 
this : — 

Whenever a woman is pregnant of a bastard child which the 
overseer apprehends may become chargeable on the parish, or 
whenever a woman applies for relief for her bastard after having 
given birth to it, the overseer has power to compel her to declare 
on oath the father, and then to compel him to pay the parish the 
amount of whatever order of maintenance the magistrate may 
make upon him. The sole object of this legislation is to tave 
expense to the parish. The effect of it is, as might have been fore- 
seen, to promote bastardy; to make want of chastity on the wo- 
man's part the shortest road to obtaining either a nnsband or a 
competent maintenance ; and to encourage extortion and per- 
jury. It would be impossible for the heart of man or demon to 
devise a more effective instrument for extinguishing every noble 
feeling in the female heart — for blighting the sweetest domestic 
affections, and for degrading the males and females of that por- 
tion of the community connected with the receipt of parish relief, 
— than this truly diabohcal institution. 

In the first place, I appeal to the experience of all overseers 
in rural districts whether the instances of marriages taking place 
among the labouring classes, without previous pregnancy, are not 
80 very rare as to constitnte no exception to the general assertion, 
that " pregnancy precedes marriage." 

In the second place, I ask, whether marriages are not, in 
most instances, brought about by the threat which the woman 
holds out to the man of swearing the child to him if he does 
not marry her; and whether the power afforded to the man of 
suggesting to the woman that she may place him in this predica- 
ment is not the infallible topic of seduction and persuasion which 
he employs in the rare instances which require persuasion ? . 

In the third place, I appeal to every assistant-overseer w h 
has been any time in office, whether he has not, in his own ex- 
perience, known of several instances of perjury and extortion on 
the part of women in his own parish, and heard of many more. 

I proceed to give miscellaneous instances. 

DOWNHAM MARKET, NORFOLK. 

Order on the father, 2s., hut depends upon the drcumstances. 
The overseer stated as follows : — 

" A woman refused to declare the father of the child of which 
she was pregnant. They threatened her with imprisonment if she 
persevered in her contumacy, whereupon she declared she would 
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swear the child to one of them. This she proceeded to do. She 
appeared before the magistrate, and had the name of the overseer 
actually inserted in the order, but when the oath was tendered 
to her, relented. 



SWAFPHAM, NORFOLK. 

A woman in a neighbouring parish had five illegitinrate chil- 
dren, for which she was allowed 10s, per week, and 6*. for herself. 
Finding herself pregnant for the sixth time, she employed a man 
to go round to various persons with whom she might or might 
notliave had connexion, to acquaint each of them separately with 
the fact of her pregnancy, and of her intention of swearing the 
child to him unless he consented to send her a sum of money, 
when she would engage to swear it to some one else. Her demands 
for this hush-money ranged as high as 10^. in some instances- 
The first man to whom her ambassador applied, gave him 10/. 
The ambassador returned, and represented to his employer that 
the man had laughed at her threat, but had sent her half-a- 
crown, out of which he thought she ought to give him Is. 6rf. for 
his trouble. To this she consented; so he benefited 9i. 19s,, and 
she 1*. by this first negotiation. She carried on this course with 
several persons with various success, and at last swore tlie child 
to a man who resisted, and on his appeal succeeded in getting 
the order on him quashed. The case was tried at Swaffham, 
where the above circumstances came to ligbt in court. 

This woman was never punished. She gave birth to her child, 
was allowed 2s, for it by the parish, and is now in the receipt of 
18s. per week, the produce of successful bastardy adventures. 

My informant in this and the following instance was Mr. 
Sewell, derk to the magistrates at Swaffham. 

A woman of Swaffham was reproached by the magistrate, 
Mr. Young, with the burdens she had brought upon the parish, 
upon the occasion of her appearing before him to present the 
parish with her seventh bastard. She replied, " I am not going 
to be disappointed in my company with men to save the parish.' 
This woman now receives 14s. a week for her seven bastards, 
being 2s. a head for each. Mr. Sewell informed me that had she 
been a widow with seven legitimate children, she would not have 
received so much by 4s. or 5*. a week according to their scale of 
allowance to widows. A bastard child is thus about 25 per 
cent, more valuable to a parent than a legitimate one. The pre- 
mium upon want of chastity, perjury, and estortion, is here very 
obvious ; and Mr. Sewell informed me that it is considered a 
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good speculation to many a womaa who can hiiaa a fortune of 
one or two bastards to her husband. Mr. Sewell had never 
known in the course of bis experience but two women punished 
for having illegitimate children. The profligacy in this neigh- 
bourhood is very great. 

WISBEACH. 

I witnessed the following case at the petty-session. A girl about 
eighteen, with a bastard cluld, was brought before the bench under 
the following circumstances. TTie real lather was stated to be a 
married man, the driver of a coach, who had promised to allow the 
girl 4s. a week if she would swear the child to another man and not 
to him. This she had done, when the coachman had immediately 
abandoned her, and the putative father, a pedlar, could not be 
found. Consequently she was now a burden on the parish, which 
allowed her 2*. a week, and as she could not maintain herself on this, 
she would not quit the workhouse, whereupon the overseer brought 
her up before the bench to have her committed to prison. Tite 
girl did not deny, nor admit any part of the above storv, nor did 
the magistrates inquire into it. They told her that if she did not 
quit the workhouse within a fortnight, and the overseer brought 
her up Agun, they would commit her for three months. The girl 
said sne had nowhere to go to, having no father or mother, — that 
she could not leave her cmld under a year, so as to get her liveli- 
hood, and had besides no shoes and stockings, having borrowed 
those she had on to come to the bench. The overseer promised 
her two pair of stockings and a pair of shoes if she woidd quit the 
house in a fortnight ; and this bribe, reinforced by the threat of 
the magistrates, induced her to promise that she would go. 

ROYSTON. 

Informant Mr. Dockwra; order, 2s.,~-varies according to the 
circumstances of the father. 

Many girb have got as much as 20/. or 30/. from different young 
men not to swear children to them ; has heard young men jeering 
one another in this way, — " Ah, you had to come down with a 
U. note, or otherwise aie would have sworn it to you." Some 
girls pretend to be pregnant when they are not bo, to extort 
money. 

A girl, to extort money, swore a child to the clergyman's son, 
of winch be proved himself not to be the father. 

One woman named Smitli, has three children by three different 
fathers. She has never been punished, and the perish allows her 
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6*. per week. Women are very rarely punished ; has only knonn 
one or tno instances in his memory of the parish. Bastardy very 



HOLBEACH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Informants, the overseer and master of the workhouse. 

Many illegitimate children ; ten or twelve every year ; bastards 
increasing ; order from Is. to 2s. Gd. and above,— -depenrfj on the 
circumstances of the father. 

An unmarried girl, upon leaving the workhouse after her fourth 
confinement, said to the master, " Well, if I have the good luck 
to have another child, I sliall draw a good sum from the parish, 
and with what I can earn myself, shall be better off than any 
married woman in the parish ; " and the master added, that she 
had met with the good luck she hoped tor, as she told him, a short 
time before I was at Holbeach, that she was five months gone 
with child. 

I asked him what she had for each child ? — He answered 2s. ; 
and that women in that neighbourhood could easily earn 5s. a week 
all the year through. Thus she will have \5s. a week. 

BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM. 

Population, 6325, the centre of the stocking manufactory. 

Informant, WilUam Caddick, has been permanent overseer for 
twenty years. 

" Order on Either, 2s., depends on circumstances of father. If 
overseer says the father is rich, and applies for a larger order, magis- 
trates never refuse ; always gives the mothers all that the parish 
receives from the fathers; thinks tliis makes women fix on rich 
&thers; knows many instances of perjury, — sometimes can prove 
them. A case occurred yesterday. A girl, who had had two 
bastard childrcD, was pregnant of a third, and swore it to a young 
man in easy circumstances. He appealed to the quarter-sessious, 
which yesterday decided in his favour. The child was thrown on 
the parish; tlie man proving by several witnesses, that the girl 
had said among her friends, uiat she had fixed upon him because 
he was rich, and the real father too poor to allow her anything ; 
and hkewise that, ^ter having sworn the child to him, she was 
unacquainted with him by sight, and mistook his brother fi>r him 
in the presence of several persons. This girl had not been pu- 
nished for her two previous bastards. It is proverbial among girls 
and women, that they would rather their children were all bartftrds. 
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—has often heard girla and women say that. There must be some- 
thing wrong in the magistrates ordering a woman 2 j. forabastardj 
when if a poor femily applies for relief, they direct the overseer 
to make up the earnings on the scale of \s. 3d. for each child ; so 
that the poor man's children are worse off, we consider, than the 
bastards. A girl with three bastards will live better than a man 
working coarse stockings ; ike will get 6*. for her bastards, and earn 
2s. or OS. besides— Ae will only be able to earn, after clearing his 
expenses (viz. rent of frame, needles, seaming, &c.), 6*. per week. 
A widow with a legitimate child is never allowed more than Is. 6d., 
sometimes less, and sometimes nothing, — depends upon her earn- 
ings ; but a woman with bastards is jure of 2.«. a week for each; — 
es, even if she were earning 20s. a week. During twenty years 
\» has been in office, magistrates would never punish a woman for 
having a bastard, though he has frequently applied for it. Bastardy 
is very much increasing in Basford : believes that one-third of all 
the number applying to the parish, old and young, are bastards." 

ST. MARY'S PARISH, NOTTINGHAM. 

Population, 39,500. 

Mr. Barnet, assbtant overseer, informant. 

Annual average of bastard births, 704 ; and annual removals 
of pregnant women, 100. 

As the bastardy account is very heavy in this parish, amount- 
ing, upon an average, to 730/. per annum, on which the parish 
lose about 250A, and sometimes more than 300/., Mr. Bamet 
about four years ago introduced a new method of proceeding. The 
usual one is for the woman to swear the child before birth, which 
eourse the women always prefer themselves. He determined 
never to permit a child to be sworn till after birth, for the purpose 
of saving the 3/. or 4/. expense, incurred in getting at and securing 
the father before birth, as he found this outlay fall mainly upon the 
parish. Since he has acted on this plan, he nas been surprisedat 
finding women continually naming and swearing their children to 
different fathers from those whom they named and wished to swear 
against before birth ; and in these cases is convinced that they 
really name the true Others after birth, and were ready to swear 
felaely before birth. The continual recurrence of this fact makes 
a strong impression upon him, and he accounts for it as follows : — 
Various motives influence them before birth ; they wish to swear 
the child to a rich father, or to extort money; they wish to spare 
the real father if they like him, and fix on another ; they take a 
spite against some one, and rush to the overseer, and make him 
an instrument of vengeance in their bands ; but after birth, — ^when 
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they are ill, — can extort nothiDg — have no hope of vengeance 
— and are serious from the dangers they have just passed, their 
minds are more opea to the action of good principles, and they 
lose, besides, all hope of the overseer aiding them in marrying, if 
they fix upon an ex-parishioner, as the child, by being bom, is 
already settled. He considers that this change has greatly dimi- 
nished perjury; though, if generally introduced, it would. still 
leave overseers open to the temptation of encouraging perjury, as 
they always wish women to fix on rich fathers, as the parish is 
thereby better secured. 

The order on the father varies according to his circumstances, 
and the parish always gives the mother all they get. This, Mr. 
Bamet is aware, operates as a direct premium on perjury. He 
has seen many instances where he has felt no conviction that the 
woman selected the right man, and knows of many instances of 
perjury. A young man courted a girl, aged seventeen, with 
intent to marry her; but they quarrelled. He was a journeyman, 
honest, industrious, and likely to do well. She came to the over- 
seer, and wanted to swear a child to this young man. The overseer 
sent for him : he declared he had never had illicit connexion with 
her— had never suspected she was capable of incontinency, be- 
lieving her above it, and would not credit that she was unchaste. 
However, she turned out to be with child, and after much cross- 
examination, admitted that she had never had connexion with this 
young man ; and said that she had fixed upon him as the father, 
because she knew he was honest and industrious, and thought 
they would force him to marry her. Hitherto, if the father failed 
to pay, the parish allowed the mothers 2s. for each bastard. They 
allowed widows but Is. Gd. for legitimate children^ and have just 
lowered the allowance of the bastard's mother to the same sum; 
but atiil, whenever the father does pay, the harlot is better off 
than the honest woman. 

Nine out of ten of the orders of removal which the parish 
receives are cases of bastardy. Mr. Bamet knows whole families 
in the town which are bastards, from generation to generation. 
He has observed that magistrates generidly favour the mothers of 
bastards in their complaints against overseers. 

BINGHAM. 

Bastardy flourished in this parish in the usual way up to the 
year 1818. The practice was the same here as elsewhere, and 
the effects of course the same. 

In 1818, Mr. Lowe introduced a change marked by the wisdom 
which characterises his other proceedings. 

For the seven years ending 1818, the average annual number 
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of bastard births in Bingham was six; and the average annual 
number of marriages was thirteen and two-thirds. For the seven 
years ending 1S24, the average annual number of bastard births 
was under two, and that of marriages ten. 

Deane, the overseer's, account is as follows : — ^Twelve years ago 
we introduced this custom : when a woman came, saying she was 
with child, she was taken before the magistrate in the usual way ; 
the sessions made the order on the father in the usual way. Then 
we told her she must get the money from tlie father herself, as we 
should never trouble him ; and that if she became chargeable to 
us, we should send her to the house of correction, and all women 
are irmartabh/ to sent. Before this we used to have five or six 
bastards horn every year ; now we have under two. These are 
still sworn and affiliated in the usual way ; there is no change in 
that respect ; hut if the mother applies for relief, we enforce 
the law, and send her to prison. So the mothers now never 
think of applying to the parish, but arrange with the fathers 
as well as they can, and maintain the children as well as they 
can. There are no bastards on the parish books now but one; 
and this is a particular case, where the mother was ill-treated 
by the father. For nearly the first three years after the first 
example was made, there was not one bastard birth in the parish 
(except in the case of a woman who was an idiotj ; neither has 
there teen any instance whatever, for the last twelve years, of any 
woman ever having a second bastard child. Before this change 
there were many,— one woman had five; but at that time this 
parish paid, as others do now, 2*. for every bastard, whether the 
money was obtained from the father or not. 

This method of dealing with bastardy sweeps away the motive 
to perjury— the power of extorting money — deprives the woman 
of the hope of getting a husband, or large weekly allowances by 
incontincncy, and the man of the most powerful topic for effecting 
seduction ; and turns the moral sense of the poor into the right 
channel. 

All laws regarding bastardy, which contemplate the slightest 
punishment on the man, have the inherent defect of encouraging 
what they aim at repressing. Such laws must ^ve the woman 
power, either directly or indirectly, over the man ; he will use 
that fact as a motive to induce her to yield ; and she will yield 
because she knows she shall he able to effect his punishment if he 
deceives her. 



The man may in all cases be as guilty as the woman ; and it 
may seem hard or unjust to puni^ her, the weaker and more 
helpless of the two, and to suffer Aim to go unpunished ; but the 
object of penal law is to repress crime, and not to punish it. 
Punishment is a means to an end ; the end ia the preoeation of 
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crime' and a punishment which operates to encourage instead of 
to prevent crime (as is the casein bastardy when the fether ia 

Eunished), frustrates the very object which alone can justify one 
uman being in inflicting pain on another. 
U may safely be affirmed, that the virtue of female chastity 
does not exist among the lower orders of England, except to a 
certain extent among domestic female servants, who know that 
they hold their situations by that tenure, and are more prudent in 
consequence. Among the residue all evidence goes to prove that 
it is a nonentity. A daughter grows up ; she learns what her 
mother was ; she sees what her sisters and neighbours are ; finds 
that nobody thinks the worse of them, and that nothing is ex- 
pected of herself, and that there is a short road to marriage or a 
maintenance. The English law has abolished female chastity, 
self-respect, proper pride, and all the charities of domestic life, 
derived from and connected with its existence. It has destroyed^ 
likewise, the beneficial influence which this virtue in women re- 
flects on the character of men. If it is considered desirable to 
restore it, the way is easy, and sure, and short. It is only neces- 
sary to enact that it shall be unlawful for parishes to give relief to 
a mother for a bastard, without sending her to prison for three or 
six months, and to deprive parishes of idl claim on the father. By 
aeting on a somewhat similar principle, Mr. Whately, of Cook- 
ham, Berks, has reduced the annual bastardy births of his parish 
from fifteen to one. 



Na XVn— REPORT from Captain Pbinole, R.E. on 

CUMBERLAND. 

CITY OF CARLISLE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your letter of the 5th December, I 
forward extracts from my report on Carlisle. These will show 
the good effects that result from the administration being con- 
fided to an elected select body, with paid officers to act under it. 
They likewise point out a desirable change in the laws respecting 
the collection of the rates ; and they give instances of abuses in 
granting an allowance to the mothers of illegitimate children : 
lastly, they describe a mode of farming the poor which seems 
peculiar to a part of the county of Cumberland. 
I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

J. W. PWNGLB. 
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In submitting the foUowing Report on the management of the 
poor in the city of Carlisle, I shall at the same time bring forward 
observations made in parishes in the adjoining districts, where 
they appear to come in illustration of any material point 

The city of Carlisle is divided into two parishes, each of them 
includes ako a considerable agricultural district. The total popu- 
lation by the last census is 20,006. These parishes are divided 
into sixteen townships ; but they have in several cases united for 
the management of their poor, as will be seen by the following 
table, showing the population of the districts, and the rate per £. 
when reduced to what is stated to be the rack-rent. 

FopnUlion. Rat* ftt £. 

Parish of St. Mary's.— District within the «. d. 

liberties, five Townships . . 5071 ..14 

Caidewgale, Township . . . 5104 ..3 3 

Rickei^te ditto .... 1448 ..14 
Parish of St. Cuthbert. — District within, 

or English Street Township . , 3773 ,,20 

District without, 8 Townships . , 4610 ..15 

In Caldewgate a workhouse has lately been built, which tends 
temporarily to raise the rates. 

Tile management of the poor in these districts is nearly the 
same ; the difference in rales must arise chiefly from the nature of 
the population in each. 

St. Mary's Within is so far remarkable, that in three years from 
the period of the establishment of a select vestry, which took place 
in 1820, the rates were reduced from 6*. 6rf, to Is. 2d. in the pound. 
This was partly accomplished by establishing a system of accounts, 
which are examined and closed at each meeting of the vestry ; by 
discontinuing relief to workmen, and making a careful investiga- 
tion previous to granting it to others ; and appointing an efficient 
person to the situation of assistant overseer and master of the 
workhouse, which is in good order, both as regards the house and 
the accounts. Tlie person filling these two ofSces had previously 
been a pay-serjeant in the army. 

The work going on in the house was teazing hair ; 2 lbs. to 
4 lbs. to be done as a task daily by each pauper ; the value of the 
work one penny per lb. 

I may adduce Whitehaven as a similar instance of the good 
effects of the management being placed in the hands of an 
efficient committee, elected by the rate-payers, with paid officers 
to act under it. The rates there, in 1822, when the Select 
Vestry was established, amounted to 4420/., and are now brought 
down to 2000/. 

The establishment of Select Vestries in rural and small town- 
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ships is merely nominal, inasmuch as there does not exist either 
means or olten disposition to make them efficient. 

To recur, however, to St. Mary's, Carlisle. The payment of 
the rent of houses for paupers was at the same time discontinued 
in this district, and is almost so in the others. In St. Cuthbert's 
Within, 20/. is still paid on this account. The rent of these houses 
is from 2/. to 3/. 10s. each. 

When rents were generally paid, it was found that the better 
orders of the working classes had difficulty in getting houses, the 
landlords giving the preference to those tenants who were receiv- 
in "parochial reUef. 

The mode of collecting the rates, adopted in St Mary's Within, 
appears to be worthy of remark. 

TTie overseers, after calling twice on those rated, and demand- 
ing payment, give to the vestry, together with the money received, 
a list of the defaulters. 

The assistant -overseer then obtains from the magistrates one 
summons for tlie whole ; and all who cannot show sufficient cause 
for being excused are then made to pay. 

By thLs means, arrears are never allowed, nor the collection of 
a new rate authorized until the previous one is settled. 

It is in the power, however, of an overseer to prevent the work* 
ing of this system ; for the vestry have no axithority to compel 
hira to account for liis collection by a given time, nor to make lum 
furnish a list of defaulters. 

The advantages of a law, giving the vestry such authority over 
the overseer, was strongly urged, and the necessity for such a 
power was exemplified in uie proceedings of a select vestry, which 
I attended, in an adjoining parish, Haytown. The overseer 
there paid in 9/. "on account," but refused to furnish a list of 
those who had not paid, repeating, " TTiey are good men, and 
will pay." In the large pansh of Aldstone, another case bearing 
on this point was mentioned to me ; in the preceding year two 
assistant-overseers, at salaries of 40/. each, had been appointed, 
chiefly for the collection of the rates, which had been done from 
absolute necessity, as, previously, the yearly overseers would only 
collect and pay the money when they chose. The parish also had 
no security, and one overseer went off last year to America with 
above 100/. 

There are three poor-houses in Carlisle ; they appear all to be 
well managed. The expense per head, for maintenance only, is 
Is. 7d. or Is. Hd. weekly. 

The diet — milk-porridge for breakfast and supper; meat and 
broth, with barley-bread, for dinner. The very old have white 
bread and tea. loe diet appears to be ample. The same cost for 
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maintAnance I found to be vary general in the poor-houses of the 
neighbouring rural parishes. 

At Arthuret and Aldgtone, the only places where they were fed 
by contract, the sum was 1j. 6J. per head weekly, and children 
under one year not charged for. At Penrith the expense is 2s.; 
and at Milinthorpe, where there is a united poor-house for sixteen 
townships, 2f. 5(/. 

The latter sum being so much above the average of those in the 
neighbourhood was, I understood, owing to the interference of a 
gentleman of lar^e property near it, who insisted on the pauper 
Having many additional comforts, 

TTie general observation made by the farmers and small pro- 
prietors was, however, that even in those houses, where the average 
price was only l«. 6d. per head, the inmates were Uving not only 
better than many labourers, but even than small farmers, who 
were paying rates. 

In Kendal they had six couple in the house, each with two to 
four children ; one couple had been there hve years, during which 
period two children had been bom. 

Id this house the cost of maintenance is 2t. \0^d, per head, or, 
after deducting the earnings, 1>. Ilfi/. These earnings arise from 
the weaving of coarse articles by hand-looms, a trade wliich is still 
taught the children, although worse than useless to them in after 
life ; inasmuch as it unfits them for husbandry labour, and hand* 
loom weaving is almost driven out of the market by machinery. 
The younger children, too, continue to be employed in making 
cards for the teasing of wool, a work hurtful to the eyes, and long 
since superseded by machinery, by which it is done both better 
and cheaper. 

In Haytown poor-house was a couple, the man lame and the 
woman nearly blind, who had married in that state as paupers, 
and now had four children. They had been during the whole 
period on parish relief, and had been taken into the house about 
twelve months, where they had a room to themselves. 

The children in the poor-houses of Carlisle are all taught read- 
ing and writing, and a few also arithmetic. 

The boys are apprenticed out at thirteen or fourteen, and 2/. to 
5/, given as a premium. 

The girls get into service about the same age : there is a diffi- 
culty in finding places for the children, particularly the girls. In 
St. Cuthbert's, five girls above thirteen were in the house. Both 
boys and girls turn out fairly. 

Amongst the children there were nearly as many who had been 
deserted by their parents as bastards and orphans. Of the 
thirty-six childr^i in the poor-house of St Mary's, thirteen were 
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A&stards, and twelve deserted by their parents. The children in 
the house are better clad, fed, and taugnt, than those of the same 
class out of it, and therefore encouragement arises to desert them. 
, The number on out-reUef in Carlisle is very considerable, as 
may be observed by the published liats, from vmich Uie following 
is t ken, namely. 

In St. Mary's within the Liberties, those on regular pen- 
sions, amouutuig to . . . . . .48 

In St, Mary's without the Liberties . . . . 74 

St. Outhbert's within ditto 53 

The assistant-overseer of St. Cuthbert's Without having 
died a few days previous, and the lists not being printed, I 
could not ascertain the exact number, but comparing the 
amount of poor-rates, it may be taken at the same . 53 

And in the small townships ..... 30 

Total . . 258 

The number receiving wsual relief was stated to be 
throughout the year about the same .... 258 

But during the four winter months there are double that 
number. Spread tlie relief given to these extra 258 during 
four months over the whole year, and it is equal to an 
addition of paupers amounting to .... 86 

By adding the number of paupers in the workhouses . 183 
And the mothers of illegitimate children ... 80 

ITie total wiU be 865 

which, compared with the amount of poor's rate, 4986/., gives 
about 2». per week for each pauper, the officers' salaries, and tha 
bouse expenses being included. 

The population being 20,000, the proportion is nearly one pau* 
per in twenty-three; but it must be remarked that these returns 
do not contain all the persons actuaUy in receipt of parish assist- 
ance, who are resident in Carlisle, a great proportion of the weavers 
being non-parishioners, and having an allowance from their own 
pari^ea ; but since it is not generally paid through the overseers 
of this city, the number cannot be easily ascertained. 

In referring to the printed lists, it will be observed, that out of 
sixty illegitimata children, the allowance from the father is only 
recovered for twelve ; five of the women on this list have also each 
two children. Punishment for bastardy appears to be very rarely 
inflicted, indeed only when the overseer makes such an apph- 
cation. Bastardy, and the litigation it causes, is referred to in 
Ais neighbourhood, in assigning reasons for the increase of the 
poor-rates. It seems not unusual for Hie daughters of die small 
2d2 
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fanners, or statesmen, as they are here called (men farming their 
own property), to have bastard children, and to come to the parish 
for an allowance. 

It cannot be expected that the overseer will apply for the punish- 
ment of people in this station of life, 

Tlie following extract is from a letter written by the overseer of 
the parish of 

"We at this time, in our parish, are supporting two bastard 
children, whose mothers have landed property of their own, and 
would not marry the fathers of their children. 

" The daughters of some farmers, and even landowners, have 
bastard children. These farmers and landoi^ners keep their 
daughters and children with them, and regularly keep back 
their poor-rate to meet the parish allowance for their daughters* 
bastards. We have no doubt the same grievance exists in many 
other parishes." 

I could adduce many townships where one or more cases of 
farmers' daughters recei^nug such an allowance had occurred, but 
shall prefer giving an extract from the letter of a clergyman of 
a parish more than twenty miles from that to which the above 
refers : — 

" A very different description of women have, of late years, be- 
come the mothers of bastard children; formerly it was confined to 
the daughters of cottagers, and girls employed in farm husbandry: 
but of late very respectable farmers' daughters have been in that 
situation, and applied to have their offspring tal^en care of by the 
parish. As one plan to remedy the evil, the magistrates should 
impose a larger sum on the mother ; although this would not put 
an end to bastardy, the parish would not be so much burdened by 
this numerous description of mothers, as they would, in many in- 
stances, be kept at the expense of their parents, who, from their 
mode of management, are often frequently to blame." 

In another parish, the clergyman said, tbat in one year, to 
seven legitimate children he had baptized nine bastards; they 
were almost all of them, however, the children of women at service 
out of the parish, removed there to lie in. One from Sutfolk, at 
a great expense. 

It was an observation frequently made, that the custom of 
hiring farm-servants to live in the house leads frequently to these 
connexions ; and that the certainty of an allowance of money to 
t'le mother, eitlier from the father or from the parish, encourages 
it ; whilst in the south, the contrary system leads to improvident 
early marriages. 

A mode of farming the poor is common in the townships to the 
norlh and east of Carlisle, which, since it is, I believe, peculiar to 
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this part of the country, I shall here notice, namely, fo contract 
with a person for a fixed sura, who undertakes to satisfy all claims 
of the paupers helonging to the toivnsliip. 

The tOBTiship of Belbank, of whicfi the population is 4S5, is 
farmed m this manner for the sum of 42^. ; and Trough, population 
169, for 32/. yearly. There is no poor-house belonging to these 
townships. 

Brarnpton, of which the population is 3330, is farmed for the 
sum of 656/, It has a poor-house, in which were 30 inmates, who 
appeared to be taken care of aa well as in the generality of poor- 
houses j indeed they were rather cleaner, and looked better, than 
was usually found in the small poor-houses. 

The contract is offered by public advertisement, and the lowest 
tender is accepted, if the person making it be approved of at the 
general meeting of the rate-payers called together for that object. 
The person taking the contract has the use of the poor-house and 
groimd attached, where there is such an establishment ; if not, he 
takes the paupers whom he cannot satisfy with a small payment 
into his own house. They are generally small farmers' menj who, 
in many cases, sit down to their meals with the paupers. 

This custom will cease to appear extraordinary, when it is stated 
to be usual for the farmer and his labourers to dine at the same 
(able : and to give further proof of the different state of this part 
of the kingdom as compared with the south, I found the perpe- 
tual curate of a parish lodging and boarding in the house of one 
of these contractors. 

The prevalence of this system of farming will be sufficient to 
indicate that magisterial authority, in ordering relief, is very 
seldom exercised. As far as I could ascertain, the paupers, gene- 
rally, both on out-relief and in the poor-house, in the townships 
thus farmed, were as well taken care of as in those conducted on 
the common system. 

The rates where it has been adoptedare kept down as compared 
to the adjoining townships. 

The other advantages stated to result, are the saving vestry 
meetings and trouble to overseers ; the rendering almost all ac- 
counts unnecessary ; the making the paupers sensible that their 
claims will be rigidly inquired into, and resisted, unless strong and 
just. 

As far as able-bodied and bastardy cases are concerned, there 
appears no objection to this system of farming. But it must be 
much feared that the old and infirm, who are unable to urge their 
claims, will often in consequence suffer. 
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No. XVIII REPORT from E. C. Tufnell, Esq., Assistant- 

Commissioner, Haddingtonshire, Scotland. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, x 

In compliance with your letter of the 5th of DecemVwr, 
I have selected the Report of the parish of Dirleton, as it illus- 
trates the opposite effects of the assessing and non-assegging 
system. I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant. 
Temple. E. Carlbton Tufnell. 

DIRLETON, 

,^;ricultural p&riah, Population 1384. 
This is one of the most interesting parishes I have visited, as i. 
presents one of the very few instances that Scotland affords of 
the abolition of assessments. I have consequently thought it 
expedient to give a short history of its condition previous to that 
event. 

Before the year 1804, the poor of Dirleton were entirely sup- 
ported by the Church collections, and the interest of a smafl sum 
that had been left to their use. In fact, the money arising from 
these sources was occasionally beyond the demand for it, inso- 
much that the session found themselves at limes in the possession 
of a residue, which they distributed among the poor of neigh- 
bouring parishes — a thing now, I believe, unheard of in any part ot 
Scotland. 

The two unfavourable seaswis that preceded 1804 caused a 
much greater application to be made to the poor's fund than 
before ; and in this year the heritors and kirk session, unable to 
meet the demand by the ordinary sources of income, instead of 
enlarging their donations, introduced an assessment, which at 
first only amounted to 20/, The rate at which they increased, 
and their whole progress from faeginiung to end, will be seen in 
the annexed table. 





£. 




£. s. 


1804 ... 


... 20 


I8I4 ..'. 


... 94 10 


1806 .... 


. .. 30 


1816 ... 


... 105 


1807 ... 


... 60 


1818 ... 


... 105 


1809 .. . 


... 40 


1820 ... 


... 105 


1812 ... 


. .. 105 


1822 ... 


... 73 10 



It will be perceived that in the last year of their existence they 
amounted to 73Z. 10s.; a considerable decrease on former years. 
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which, however, was not owing to any diminutioQ of the poor, 
but solely to a decrease in the price of provisions, which took 
place in that year. The truth of this will be shown by reference 
to " Cleland's Statistics," which give the com prices in Scotland 
for a series of years. • 

It is to be observed, that the year after the assessments were 
begun, the ditSpulties that had caused their introduction ceased, 
but an increased demand for relief had been created by this pro- 
cedure, and could not be kept down, — consequently, the rates 
went on increasing, till they had reached five times tneir original 
amount. 

In the mean time the condition of the poor, ao &r from being 
improved from the sums spent on them, was rapidly deteriorating. 
"We are prepared to state, on the authority of the father 
of the session, who has administered under both systems, that 
to his knowledge and belief, there has been decidedly more 
discomfort and discontent among the objects of parochial aid 
since the introduction of assessments than formerly existed. In 
point of fact, it was notorious that a work of mischief was 
going forward. We felt convinced that the_ wants of the pQor 
increased in the direct ratio to the augmentation of the means 
of supplying them. We saw an exasperated state of feeling burst- 
ing forth from high-raised and disappointed expectations, where 
formerly there would have been nothing bijt sejitimenta of era; 
titude*." In this state of things every moral .means were t^ea 
to allay the evil ; a parochial library of religious books for gra- 
tuitous circulation was set on foot, a friendly society was esta- 
blished, as also a savings' bank, and both were attended with the 
greatest sruccess. 

All these' measures, however, though doubtless they had their 
utility, failed of the desired end, and it was determined to take 
some more eifectual course. A meeting of the heritors and 
tenants was called, and after some deliberation, they decided on 
the bold step of at once abolishing assessments. At the same 
time they agreed lo increase considerably their chyrch donations, 
without which the change could not have been so rapidly made : 
this, with an intimation from the pulpit of the new arrangements, 
caused an instantaneous augmentation in the collections, which 
have ever since supplied the place of assessments, ' 

• This is an extract from a book nublished by tb« Rev. Mr. Stark, thfl 
minister at Dirleton, entitled, "Coniiderationsaddreased to tfae Heritors ttid 
Kirk-Sessions of Scotland," horn which part thia aecount is taken. To 
hiB untiring perseverance and excellent mauaKement Dirlelon U chiefly 
indebted for the impiovement that has taken place in the condition of iU 
poor. 
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The change excited considerable clamour among the poor, who 
thought themselves robbed of their rights ; and the minister, the 
Rer. Mr. Stark, who was the prinnpal adviser of the measure, 
had to bear much odium on that account ; it was, however, per- 
sisted in, and the result is given in the «djoining table. 



1821. 



Dr. 



1821. 

Jan. 1. BiUnce • .10 
AHCument mciTcd . 97 IB 
ColUetions ditto . . SI 3 
Int. of moitiSed money 44 13 
Mort, cloth tnonef ■ 2 11 



Total of Poor Fundi . 167 12 D 



1S21 



Cr. 



Paid t« the pooroD the Roll lit 
Pairi Ugaciet, prr ducd . '. 
Carnal poor and bousii-iTiita 1 1 
Paid for roala . , , t 
Paid Alt educating poor ) . 

Paid Tor booki for ditto . 1 

Paid Cletk'n salary . . ! 

Paid Beadle'a ditto, and tea 1 

Paid Pre«hyt«ry anil Sy-1 . 
nod'i duel . . f 
1821. 

Dtc. 3I,'B>lanc«inbsnd . I 



1831, Di. 

183). 
Jan. 1. Balaoca . 
Collcctian* 

MoTt. cloth IDDDCy 

Paupen' effccti lold 
Int. of moaey , 



Xotal of FoDr'i Fund £19 



Paid to the Poor on the Roll, 

iachiding three Lunatici lU 1 
Paid Lega^a . . 2 1 

Casual Poor and hoiue-rents 20 . 
For coali ... 13 

For eduealing poor acbolan 6 
For book* for ditto . 1 

Clerk'a salary . . . 5 ' 

Beadle's ditto . . 3 

Pretliylecy and Syuod'i duea 1 
Incidental . . .01 



Balaoca in hand 35 



1831. 
Dec. 3 



Compariion betvsen thB yeaia 1821 and 1831. 



Yeara. 
1821 
1831 


PopuLtioa. 
1315 
1384 


No.orpaupen 
3S 
26 


Lunatic 

1 
3 


Collections 

£. ,. d. 
21 8 4 

106 IB 9i 


t. 
100 



The chief point to observe in this table is the diminution of 
ipaupers from thirty-six in 1821, to twenty-six in 1831, though the 
population has simultaneously increased. Still, however, this result 
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of the non-assessing system is less favourable than it would other- 
mse appcar,as 1831 happened to beayear of peculiar liaEdshipto 
the parish, owing to a great deal of sickness among the poor. At 
the present moment the- expenditure is considerably reduced, and 
the accounts of this year will exhibit the advantages of the pre- 
sent system of management in a greatly more favourable light. 
The increase of the church collections from 21/. to 106/. is also 
very remarkable. 





ro.„u.^. 


Nnnboror 
Pwi. 


An«Dtof 


cSKo. 


SU'RS- 


Dirleton.,.. 


13S4 


20 


£. 


£. >. 

106 19 


M « 


Haddington. 


3883 


153 


850 


44 


38 ^ 


Tranent.... 


3620 


SO 


400 


13 


'« a 



The annexed table is given in order to contrast the condition 
of Dirleton with that of the two neighbouring parishes of Had- 
dington and Tranent, Tlie effect, nowever, of the non-assess- 
ing system cannot at present be fairly seen, nor is it likely to be, 
so long as the places in the vicinity persist in following the an- 
cient practice of assessment. The present success of it has been 
obtained under every adverse circumstance, under alt the diffi- 
culties of a new project, without the assistance or countenance of 
any neighbouring parishes, and with ail the effects of their evil 
exampleto contend with. What might be the result in Dirleton, 
were it supported by the practice of its neighbours, can only be 
conjectured ; as it is, I was assured, that an improved moral 
change has already been wrought in the habits of the population. 
'I'he diminution of paupers has been mentioned ; the friendly 
society, which before the abolition of assessments numbered 
eighty-six members, has increased to one hundred and twenty j 
though the times have been at least as hard since ; there are far 
fewer applications for relief, less clamour and discontent among 
the poor, and greatly diminished trouble in managing them. The 
result would have been more marked had a simitar treatment 
been adopted with the neighbouring poor. 

It may possibly be objected that the table of expenses for the 
years 1821 and 1831 proves little in favour of the new system, 
since subtracting in each year the sums paid for lunatics, who 
cannot strictly be termed paupers, as no management can either 
increase or diminish their numbers, the money expended in 
1S21 for the regular and casual poor amounted to 133/. Is. 
andin 183],to 115/. 3j.,adiminutionof only 17A 18*. It has 
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been already stated that 1831 was a year of unusual difficulty, 
owing to the prevalence of disease, and this explains why the 
saving has not been greater; the result this year will be very 
dilTerent. But the excellence of the non-assessing system must 
not be judged of from this test. It is not to save the pockets of 
the rich, but the principles and morals of the poor, that this sys- 
tem is introduced : its invariable effect is to diminish the poor- 
rates ; but this is of infinitely minor importance in comparison 
with the mOral change it produces in the habits of the poorer 
classes. This change nas been begun and is in progress in Dirle- 
ton ; and though the expenses were even increased by the new 
management, the inhabitants woiild think it a cheap purchase, 
when the return is the increased industry and morality of the 
labourers. I have not met with more than one parish in Scotland 
where the assessments could be felt as a real burthen ; the ex- 
penses and other evils of English pauperism are at present only 
in prospect. Therefore, the saving of money can never be an 
object with those who either oppose the introduction or desire the 
extinction of assessments in this part of the kingdom. In Dirle- 
tou, many persons now give voluntarily, more than they formerly 
were compelled to pay legally, towards the support of the poor, 
others again give less, and some hltle or nothing. But the 
minister was by no means desirous that each person should give 
in proportion to his wealth, as the apportioning to each heritor 
his due share of what was required would have the semblance 
of compulsion, and in fact would differ little from an actual 
assessment, and this the poor are quick enough to find out. As 
it is, they see that the donations are purely voluntary, and con- 
sequently are less eager to press their claims on a fund, whose 
existence depends on the kindness of their superiors, and re- 
ceive relief less as a matter of right, than as the effect of the 
consideration and benevolence of the givers. 
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XIX— INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE CENTRAL BOARD OF 
POOR-LAW COMMISSIONERS TO ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 



INSTEUCTIONS. 



The Central CommissionerB are directed by Hia Majesty's Commission 
to make a diligent and full inquiry iuto the practical operation of the 
laws for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, and into the 
manner in which those laws are administered, and to report whether 
any, and- what, alterations, amendments or improvements may be 
beneBcially made in the said laws, or in the manner of administering 
them ; and how the same may be best carried into effect. 

This extensive inquiry may be conveniently divided into four heads: — 

I. The form in which parochial relief is given. 

II. The persons to whom it is given. 

III. The persons by whom it is awarded. 

IV. The persons at whose expense it is given. 

It is probable that this inquiry will suggest considerable alterations 
in the existing law ; and it is &ho probable that those alterations may 
be facilitated by some further measures, such as — 

V. Affording facilities for emigration. 

VI. Facilitating the occupation, and even the acquisition of land by 
labourers. 

VII. Removing the tax on servants, so far as it is found to interfere 
with their residence under their employers' roof. 

VIII. Improving the rural police. 

On these points there is already much information before the public, 
and much more may be expected from the replies to the queries circu- 
lated by the commissioners. Those replies must, liowever, in general, 
be imperfect, from the absence of details and vouchers as to matters of 
fact, and of reasons where opinions are stated. There is no comparison 
between the information afforded by them to the central commissioners 
and that which could be obtained if it were in their power to sift the 
facts and the opinions contained in the different replies by the inspec- 
tion of documents and cross-examination of witnesses ; if they could 
ascertain the state of the poor by personal inquiry among them, and 
the administration of the poor-laws, by being present at vestries and 
's.% the sessions of magistrates. 
■ As the constitution of the Central Board renders it impossible that 

..Cookie 
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Ihese offices can be adequately perromicil by them in person, it is pro- 
posed that Ibey should be executed by assistant commiEsioners. 

The duty of an assistant comnissioner will be, to proceed to the 
dislrict, which will be indicated to him by the Board, taking with him 
whatever replies may have been returned from that district, and sets of 
blank queries for distribution. He will also be furnished with letters 
from the Home Department, which he can direct and deliver as be 
may find it expedient, requesling assistance in bis inquiries. 

He will communicate with the clergy, magistrates, and parish 
officers, deliver the printed queries to those who have not received 
them, and arrange the limes and places of meeting at which the replies 
already given, or to be given, are lo be explained, and the parish books 
and other vouchers produced. 

The inspection of these documents will enable him to judge of the 
correctness of the replies, and probably offer him aubjecis of further 
inquiry. An investigation into all the circumstances connected with a 
single entry may give him a better insight into the actual management 
of a parish than could have been derived from any voluntary slate- 
menls. He will endeavour, as far as possible, to be present at vestry 
meetings, nnd at the petty sessions of magistrates. 

He will keep a full daily journal of his proceedings, and give to the 
Central Board, at least once a week, a sketch of his proceedings. The 
Gommisiioners wish lo leave it in the direction of each assistant com- 
missioner, either to make one final report at the termination of his 
labours, or distinct reports, from time to time, as soon es he has suffi- 
cient materials, but they would much prefer the latter course where it 
is practicable. 

The urgency of the questions submitted to the Central Commissioners 
is such, Ihat it is highly desirable that they should make their report lo 
his Majesty before the commencement of the next session of parlia- 
ment. And as the reports which they will receive firom the assistant 
commissioners may be expected lo form the most valuable part of their 
materials, it is important that ihey should all be received before the 
end of Koeember. A much larger district has been assigned to each 
assistant commissioner than would have been expedient, if it had not 
been necessary to reduce, as far as it may be practicable, the number 
of their reports, and the expensesof the commission. It will be impos- 
sible, therefore, that each assistant commissioner should make a full, or 
even a cursory inquiry into the circumstances of each parish within his 
district, or even, in those parishes which he selects for observation, into 
all the subjects of inquiry which will be pointed out. He must use his 
own di^'Cretion as to the places which appear to be most deserving of 
investigation, and as to the points of inquiry which may be most suc- 
cessfully investigated in each particular parish; dwelling principally 
on those facts fiom which some general inference may be drawn, and 
which form the rule rather than the eicepUon. And as it is under- 
stood that, although his time, like that of the other commissioners, is 
to be afforded gratuitously, his expenses [are to be borne by the public, 
he will endeavour so lo arrange his proceedings, as to render those 
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expenses as moderate as may be consistent with the fuU perforinance 
of his duties. 

Such is the outline of the general duties ofan assistant commissioner. 

The following instructions are intended to point out the specific 
points of inquiry which appear to the commissioners to be the most 
material. They have been arranged, as far as it was prnclicable, 
under the heads into which the subject has already been divided. Bnt 
it has been found impossible to keep the first and second heads 
distincU 

I. THB FQRU IN WHICH RELIEF 13 OITEN. 

The form in which relief is given must be either in kind or in money, 
1 Relief in Kind. 

Relief, when given in kind, is generally given in a parochial or in- 
corporated poor-house, workhouse, or house of industry; or by afford- 
ing medical assistance, or lodging, or land. 

The assistant commissioner will inquire whether the parish, whiuh 
is the subject of his inquiries, possesses or has the use of a workhouse, 
poorhouse, or house of industry, either confined to its own poor, or in 
common with any other parish or parishes. 

Where the parish possesses or has the use of such an establishment, 
he will endeavour to obtain answers, as full and as particular as pos- 
sible, to Questions 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, of (he town 
queries. He will also inquire whether the house possesses any garden 
or farm, and the use to which it is applied ; and whether any school is 
attached to it, or any place where children are kept apart from its other 
inmates, and their religious and moral education attended to. He will 
endeavour to ascertain whether any means are adopted to prevent 
residence in Ihe house from being an object of desire or indifference to 
the able-bodied poor, either by forced employment, restrictions on leav- 
ing it, separation of the sexes, prohibition of fermented liquors and 
tobacco, or by any other expedients, and the success of those measures. 
If no such measures are adopted, be will inquire into the causes and 
the consequences of their omission ; and whether there is any and 
what class of persons who actually oppose, or may be expected lo 
oppose, their introduction or enforcement. If such an establishment 
has been recently made, or enlarged, or discontinued, lie will ascertain 
what have been the results : he will compare the condition of thofe 
parishes which do, and those which do not, give relief out of the 
house : he will inquire into the management and effects of incorporated 
or hundred houses, as compared with parochial establishments, and 
ascertain whether, in any cases in which workhouses would be desir- 
able, the smallness of the parish forms the obstacle to their being 
established ; and whether the rate-payers are acquainted with the con- 
ditions under which parishes can now unite to form workhouses, or 
would be likely to avail themselves of any additional facilities that 
might be given for forming united workhouses, or housesof industry, 
to the expense of which parishes might contribute in proportion to the 
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number of paupers they might severatly sead to them: and he wilt 
collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and expediency of an 
enaotraent prohibiting, with any and what exceptions, relief to the 
able-bodied out of the workhouse or poorhouse in auy parish possessing, 
or having the use of, such an estabHuhment. 

Where relief is given, by affording medic^ attendance, he will inquira 
whether that relief is confined to the inmates of the workhouse, or is 
extended to any, and what, other class of persons, and what has been 
the average yearly expense of supplying it during the last thrw yeatb 
If a contract is made with tlie medical attendaot, whether that contract 
includes the paupers, either casual or resident, who have settlements 
elsewhere ; and, if it does not include them, what is the difference be- 
tween the sums charged for their treatment, and those charged for the 
treatment of (he settled paupers. 

Where relief is given, by providing lodging, he will inquire whether 
tbis is effected by means of houses belonging to the parish, or by pay- 
ment oF rent on the pauper's behalf; and, where the latter practice 
exists, he will inquire into its effects on the rent of the apartments or 
cottages inhabited by the poor. 

The remarks respecting relief in land will be fbund in page 424. 

2. Relief in Money. 
llie questions concerning relief in money are so mixed up with those 
which respect the relief of the able-bodied, that it will be advisable to 
consider them under that bead. 

II. THE PERSONS TO WHOM HELIEF Is GIVEN. 

The persons to whom relief is given may be divided into the impo- 
tent and the able-bodied. 

1, The Impotent. 

Under this head are comprised all those who are prevented by disease 
of body or mind, by old age, or by infancy, from earniog a part or the 
whole of their subsistence. The natural fund for the support of the 
legitimate children of the able-bodied is their parents' earnings. Paro- 
chial relief, when afforded to them, is afforded virtually to tlieir parents. 
It is to be considered, therefore, under the head of relief to the able- 
bodied. 

The impotent may, therefore, be divided into the diseased, the aged, 
and orphan and deserted children : to whom may be added, as the law 
is now administered, bastards ; since the putative father, though he 
may be forced to contribute towards their support, never possesses the 
full rights or is subject to the full obligations of n father, and more 
frequently avoids both. The assistant commissioner will inquire what 
provision is made for lunatics and idiots ; and into the amount and the 
degree of relief afforded to the diseased and the aged, and to orphaa 
children ; and particularly how far the clause of the 43d of Eiixabeib, 
which diiects the grand&ther and &ther, grandmtrtber and motber. 
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and children of every poor, old, blind, lame, and impotent person, or 
other poor person not able to work, to he assessed to tlie support of 
every such poor person, is put in force ; and, if not put in force, what 
are the obstacles to its enforcement. He will inquire into the treatment 
of children deserted hy their father ; and how far that crime appears to 
be encouraged hy the &ther's reliance on their bein^ maintained, in his 
absence, by the parish. 

He will ascertain the practice of the pariah in the apprenticing of 
poor children ; inquiring (o what class of persons they are apprenticed, 
and whether such persons take them voluntarily or by compulsion; and, 
if the latter, according to what principle they are distributed : whether 
any, and what care is taken to see that they are well treated and taught ; 
and whether there are any grounds for supposing that a power to bind 
for less than seven years would be espedJenL 

He wilt consider the law and practice concerning bastardy as one of 
the most important subjects submitted to his investigation. The bas- 
tardy lows appear to produce eflects very different from what may 
have been supposed to have been the objects of their institution. The 
sum charged on the &ther appears to have been intended merely as an 
indemnification to the parish. It often operates, however, as a punish- 
ment to the father, a pecuniary reward to the mother, and a means by 
which the woman obtains a husband, and her parish rids itself of a 

Sarishioner. It appears that the sum varies from Is. to 2s. 6rf. a week 
I country places, and 5s. in towns; that it is frequently sufficient to 
repay the woman for the loss which her misconduct would otherwise 
have occasioned to her ; and if she have more than one bastard, to be 
a source of emolument. The commissioner will endeavour to ascertain 
the practice of each parish in bastardy cases, and its effects on the 
morals of the inhabitants, both male and female, and on the increase of 
population ; and to collect opinions in answer to the Questions 2, 3, 
and 4, of Queries No. 2. 

And with reference to the degree in which the public provision for 
sickness and old age interferes with the exercise of prudence, he will 
inquire whether the parish has any savings' bank, or friendly or benefit 
societies, to which the labourers are contributors ; arid the average 
amount of each labourer's annual contribution : and if that amount 
appears to be increasing or diminishing, he will endeavour to ascer- 
tain the causes of such increase or diminulion. And be will collect 
facts and opinions as to the expediency and practicability of any 
further legislative measures for the promotion or regulation of such 
institutions. 

2, The Abk-bodied. 

The able-bodied may be divided into the single and the married ; 
and, f^in, as a cross division, into the employed and the unemployed ; 
and the employed may be divided into those employed on account of 
the parish, and those employed by individuals. 

Tbti practice with respect to the relief of the able-bodied varlea much 
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ID difiereni parisbeE. In some, it is absolutely refused ; in others, it ia 
confined to tile married ; in others, to those who have one or more 
children. In some, it is g'nea only in kind ; in others, in money. 

When g-iven in money, it is generally effected in one of the five fdi- 
lowing modes : — 

1st, By ihe parish giving to those who profess to be without employ- 
ment a daily or weekly sum, without requiring from the applicants any 
work at all. The commissioners have heiird of nnemployed able-bodied 
young men receiving 23. 6d. a week from the parish, on condition of 
their giving no further trouble. 

2d, By the parish employing and paying the applicants for relief. 

3d, By the parisli paying the occupiers of property to employ the 
applicants for relief, at a rate of wages fixed by the parish, and de- 
pen<ling not on the services, but on the wants, of the applicants ; the 
einplojec being repaid all that he advances beyond a certain sum. This 
is the roundsman, or billet, or ticket system. On this plan the pauper 
receives in general a dcket from the overseer, directing him to apply to 
a given farmer, and to work for him a day at a certain sum ; generally, 
about 1«. if a single man ; Is. 3d. if married, without a family ; Is. Gd. 
if he have a wife and one child; and so on. The value of his services 
is charged by the parish to the farmer, at a sum sometimes as low as 
2d. a day ; and all that the farmer has paid beyond that estimated value 
is repaid lo him out of llie rates. 

4lh, By an agreement among the rate-payers, that each of them shall 
employ and pay out of his own money a certain number of labourers, 
in proportion not to his real demand for labour, but according to his 
rental, or to his contribution lo the rates, or lo the number of horses 
that he keeps for tillage, or to the number of acres that he occupies, or 
according to some other scale. Where such an agreement exists, it is 
generally enforced by an additional rate imposed, by general consent, 
on those who do not employ their full proportion. This may be called 
the labour-rate system. 

5th, By the parish allowing to the labourers who are employed by 
individuals relief in aid of their wages. In some places this is given 
only occasionally, or to meet occasional wants ; lo buy, for instance, 
a coat or a pair of shoes, or lo pay the rent of a cottage. In other 
places, it is considered that a certain weekly sum, or more frequently 
the value of a certain quantity of flour or bread, is lo be received by 
each member of a family. The amount of a man's earnings (those of 
his wife and children are seldom inquired into) is ascertained, or at 
least professed, or attempled, to be ascertained ; and the deficiency, if 
any, paid by ihe parish. In other places no such inquiry is made after 
there are a given number of cluldren, beginning sometimes at one, 
sometimes at two, sometimes at three, and sometimes at four; but a 
terlain sum, or the price of a given quantity of flour or bread, is given 
to tire father for each child above Ihe specified number, whatever may 
be the amount of his earnings. The word " allowance" is Homeiimes 
used as comprehending all parochial relief afforded to those who are 
employed by individuals at the average wa^es of the district. But 
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sometimes this term is confined to the relief which a person so em- 
ployed obtains on account of his children : any relief which he may 
obtain on his own account being termed "payment of wages out of 

It will be the duty of the assistant commissioner to ascertain how 
far any one or more of these practices may prevail, or may have pre- 
vailed, in a parish. Where relief is ^ven to able-bodied persons 
absolutely unemployed, he will inquire whether the parish adopts this 
system merely to save trouble, or to save eicpense, either because a 
person when in employment requires a more costly diet, or because 
the value of his labour would nut be equal to the cost of tools and 
materials. Where labour is professed to be required in return for 
relief, he will inquire into the nature of the employment, whether it is 
paid for by the day or by the piece, the amount of payment for a given 
amount of labour, the variation of payment according to age, sex, 
celibacy, or number of children, the superintendence by which the 
amount of labour enerted is ascertained, and the value of the produce 
after deducting the expense oF tools and materials. And he will com- 
pare the amount of work done, and of money received, by persons so 
employed by (he parish, witb the work which would have been exacted 
from the same persons, and the waees which would have been paid to 
them, if they had been employed by individuals. Places have been 
mentioned, where a man with a wife might have the choice of receiv- 
ing 6t. a. week trom the parish for doing nothing, or 7s. 6d. from the 
parish for almost nominal work, from eight in the morning till three in 
the afternoon, or 9)i. from a farmer for hard work during the regular 
hours of labour. 

The assistant commissioner will endeavour to ascertain the time at 
which the relief of the able-bodied originated in any parish; whether 
it is increasing, stationary, or diministung, or has ceased; and the 
causes and results of its origin, increase, continuance, diminution, or 
termination. Whether it arose in consequence of any sudden increase 
in the price of the necessaries of life, or any sudden diminution of the 
demand for labour, or any sudden increase in the number of labouren, 
or a desire to reduce the wages of men single, or with small families, 
or to throw on those who employ few latxturers a part cf the wages 
of those employed by others, or the interference of magistrates or 
imitation of neighbouring parishes. He wilt also inquire into its 
effects on the industry, habits and character of the labourer, the 
increase of population, the rate of wages, the profits of farming, the 
increase or diminution of farming capital, and the rent and improve- 
ment of land. He will particularly inquire into the efiecis of the 
labour-rate system on grass lands, and on small farms, particularly 
when farmed by their proprietors, and on shopkeepers, and the owners 
of tithes, and others having a small demand for labour. And he will 
endeavour to ascertain whether any or all of these effects have occa- 
Honed such a rate of wages, or such a deficiency of profitable emjdoy- 
ment in proportion to the existing population, as to occasion any, and 
what, difficutty in its discontiautmce ; and by what class of personB^ 
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and J>y what means its discontiauaiice is likely P )»« ppposed. 'Wtere 
the dimculty appears to itrise from a local redundattcy of populiition, 
he will careFuliy disltn^ish between those cases of redundant popula- 
tion in which there are more labourers than could be profitably em- 
ployed at the eKisting prices of produce, although the labourers were 
intelligent and industrious, and the farmers wealthy, and those in 
which the redundancy is occasioned either by the want of capital 
among the farmers, or by the indolence or unskilfiil habits of tl)e 
labourers. Where the redundancy is of the former description, he will 
endeavour to ascertain how far it has been occasioned by the stimulus 
applied to population by the relief of the able-bodied ; and for that 
purpose inquire into the frequency of marriages where tjie husband at 
the time, or shortly before or after the time, of the marriage, was in the 
receipt of parish relief, and into the proportion of the i|uinber of such 
marriages to those of independent laboilrers ; and compare the average 
age of marriage among paupers and among independent labourers. 
And, with a view to ascertain the effects of the relief of the able- 
bodied on the character of the labourers, he will inquire as to any dif- 
ference in character between those who have and Uiose who have not 
selljements in the parish. He will, of course, give particular attention 
to those cases in which the practice has been diminished or discontinued; 
to the class of persons by whom, and the means by which, such dimi- 
nution or discontinuance has been eifected; and to the class of per- 
Bpnp by whom, and the means by which, that diminution or discon- 
tinuance has been resist^ ; and to the effects of such diminution c>r 
discontinuance on the industry, habits and character of the labourer, 
the increase of population, the rate of wages, the profits of farming;, 
the increase or diminution of agricultural capital, and the rent and 
improvement of land ; and he will particularly inquire whether such 
diminution or discontinuance has in any, and what, degree been effected 
by executing, as nearly as possible, tt^t part of the 43rd of Elizabeth 
which directs the parish officers " to set to work the children of all such 
whpsie parents shall not be thouglit able to keep and maintain them," 
by feeding and employing such children, and refiising all other relief to 
the father. 

III. THE PERSONS BY WHOV BELIEF IS AWARDXD. 

Th; perwna by wl>om relief is awarded are — 
1. The overseers. 

3. The vestry, eiUi^r general or select, <» tlieir pfiipers (»ther than tha 
witneers. 
8. The magistrates. 

;1. Overteert. 

In ptqst pariiihe^ the oyers^ers are annual olBce)^> compelled to 
servje in station, ft ^i^^rs probable that uich agents will be i^e- 
vfnteji hy Htsir oth«r avpc^tWs from giving tlie lime necessary to the 
ligililit and electnyl perfofn^ance of their duties; that n^ithef dlli- 
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ablf and unpaid ofiice fias been forced ; and tik^, even n)ien jealous 
and diligent, they will often fail from want of experience and sUill. 
To these sources of mal-adminislratjou may be added the danger of 
the parochial fund being misappliedt either jn the way of actual em- 
hezdement, or, what is more Irequent, through partiality and favour- 
itism to the relations, friends, dependants, customers, or debtors of the 
overseer, or through the desire of general popularity, or through the 
fear of general unpopularily, or of the hostility of particular individuals. 
The evils arising from the want of zeal, diligence, and experience, 
have been attempted to be remedied by the appointment of permanent 
assistant overseers with a salary : the degree in which this aUenipt has 
been successful is an important subject of investigation. 

The assistant commissioner will inquiry what have been the professions 
or trades of the overseers in the parish during the bst ten years, the 
periods at which they came into office, and their usual period of service. 
Where an assistant overseer has been appointed, he will inquire as to the 
effects, and where one has been discontinued, into the causes and con- 
sequences dS such discontinuance. He will inquire how far the overseers 
or assistant overseers are competent judges of the work esacted from 
the paupers employed by Ihe parish, particularly when that work con- 
sists, as is generally the case, of work on the road, lie will inquire 
whether they unite to the office of overseer that of stone warden, or way 
warden, or surveyor of the roads; and if they do not, into the obstacles 
to the union of Ibose offices with that of overseer, and into the incon- 
veniences which arise from their separation. He will inquire Into the 
mode in which the accounts of the parish are kept, audited and pub- 
lished; and he will collect facts and opinions as to the propriety of 
their being kept under distinct, and what, heads of expenditure ; as to 
their being balanced and audited at more frequent, and what, periods; 
by whom they should be audited, and whether any advanlag-e would 
arise from their being; periodically printed, with the names of those 
who have been relieved, the amount, and the grounds of relief, and as 
to the possibility of enforcing such measures by enactment. He will 
endeavour to ascertain in each parish how far the parochial funds 
appear to have been profusely or improperly applied, in consequence 
of all or any of the causes of mal-ad ministration which have been 
adverted to. He will compare, on these points, the slate of (owns 
with that of villages, and of small whh that of large parishes; and 
will collect facts and opinions as to the effects that might be expected 
from the union or the subdivision of parishes, and from any change in 
the selection, and time of service, of unpaid and of salaried overseers. 

2, Veitfiea. 

^0 far as magistrates dp pot interfere, the superiDt^fidpnce of 9- 
parish devolves principally on the vestrj. The assistant- commissioner 
will ascertain in each parish whether the yestry is open or select, either 
Vinder the 59lh George HI., cap, 13 (commoply called Mr. Sturses 
Bourne's Act), o\ any local Acl. He will inquiry into its periods of 
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meeting, the number of persons vho usuallj attend, and their profes- 
sions and trades; inquiring particularly how many of them are em- 
ployers of laboiu^rs, landlords of cotlages, or keepers of sliops fre- 
quented by the poor; and howmany of them, being farmers, farm their 
own property, or hold under leases, or from year to year, or at nill. 
' He will inquire what degree of authority or influence they exert over the 
parish ofBuers. Where a select vestry has been established, he will as- 
certain what have been its effects ; and where one has been discontinued^ 
inio the causes and consequences of its discontinuance. He will collect 
facts and opinions as to tlie practicability and tlie probable effects of 
allowing a landlord, though not rated, to vote in the vestry, in person 
or by proxy; and if so allowed, what influence should he given to his 
vote, compared with that of the tenant, and how far that influence 
ought to depend on the amount of his property. Recollecting that, in 
the few cases mentioned in the parliamentary evidence of extensive 
reforms effected in country parbhes, those reforms generally appear to 
have been effected by the clergyman, he will particularly inquire in each 
parish what part the clergyman takes in the proceedings of the vestry. 
And with reference to the twenty-fiflb question of Queries, No. 2., he 
will endeavour to ascertain whether, if the decision of the vestry, or 
select vestry, in matters of relief were made final, the vestry would be 
more likely to err by general profiiseness, or by general ni^^rdliness, 
or by partiality arising from any of the causes which liave been pointed 
out as likely to occasion it to occur on the part of overseers. 

3. Magintraitt. 
Great difference appears to exist in the degree in which magistrates 
in different districts interfere with the management of the poor. In 
some places they appear to act as if the properly of the rate-payers 
were an unlimited fiuid, to he drawn upon by the magistrates as the 
stewards for the paupers; in others, they appear to consider the 
overseers, or the vestry, as the proper distributors of parochial charity, 
and interfere, if at all, only in favour of the impotent. It is probable 
that Bomettung between these two lines of conduct is the usual course, 
leaning towards the former in the worst administered rural districts, and 
towards the latter in the towns and the more prosperous parts of the 
country. This is a subject requiring the particular attention of the 
assistant-commissioner. Where he flnds much interference, he will 
inquire whether the magistrates, who are most active or ready in such 
'interference, are or are not resident within the parish in whose con- 
cerns they interfere, or within what distance; whether they contribute 
to its rates, and attend its vestries ; whether any and what profit arises 
to their clerks from summonses and orders. Where there are, or have 
heen, select vestries, he will inquire bow far the magistrates make 
orders for relief, without its having been previously proved on oath 
that application has been made to the vestry, and relief refused. He 
will inquire generally, whether they pay any and what attention to the 
character of the applicant, and the causes of his distress. He will 
compare the parishes in which the interference of magistrates is fre- 
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quent, with those in which it is sparinety exercised, as to the compa- 
Tative industry, habits, and characler of the labourers, the increase of 
population, the rale of wages, the profits of farming, the increase or 
diminuation of agricultural capital, and the rent and improvement of 
land. He will collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and 
expediency of exonerating the magistrates, wholly or partially, from 
their jurisdiction with respect to relief; and as to the means by which 
anjLenBclmeot for that purpose could be made effectual j and he will 
endeavour (o collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and 
expediency of appointing and paying persona having, for that special 
purpose, magisterial authority, subject to a strict superintendence, 
and removable in case of unfitness, and either itinerant or stationary, 
to perform, in the administration of the poor-laws, all or some part of 
the duties now imposed on the local magistracy. 

IV. THE PERSONS AT WHOSB EXPBNSE RELIEF IS GIVEN. 

The persons at whose expense parochial relief is afforded, are thoEe 
rated to the poor in the parish or township from which the pauper is 
entitled to relief, either by selllement or as a casual pauper. This sub- 
ject may be considered under two heads — 

1. The mode in which the rate is assessed and collected. 

2. The means by which a person, being an object of relief, acquires 
a claim to relief from a given parish or township. 

1. Assetwtent and Collection. 

The as^stant-commissioner will inquire in each parish whether the 
assessment is considered as fair ; and if complained of as unfair, what 
would be the expense of enforcing^ a new assessment; a/id he will 
collect opinions as to the means of reducing that expense. He will 
inquire whether there are any, and what, houses or lands exempied 
from assessment, or from which the sums assessed are not actually 
collected. In some parishes every tenement is rated, and the payment 
is uniformly enforced; and it appears, from the evidence already 
before the Commissioners, that in such places the poor act as checks 
upon one another, and that improper application for relief is often pre- 
vented by the unpopularity of the attempt to increase a burthen in 
which all immediately participate, and is oiien rendered unsuccessful 
by being denounced to the parochial officers. In other places the rates 
are collected from the poor only when non-parishioners ; a practice 
which not only abandons the advantage of making the labourin<^ class 
feel the pressure of the rate, but adds one more to the numerous im- 
pediments opposed by (he law of settlement to the free circulation of 
labour. It must be added, that in many places, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and where rents are paid by the parish, a 
class of persons has arisen who speculate in cottages, and in letting 
apartments to the poor ; and, since it has been discovered that the 
poor are willing and able to pay high rents fur small portions of land, 
speculation will probably take tiiat direcOon also, and persons will be 
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toxini to purchase a field or two, to l>e divided into Blips, and let to 
labourers. The practice of exempting small tenements from rales is 
very favourable to both these speculations, as it enables the proprietor 
to increase the rent by the amount of raU remitted, and to be the 
owner of houses and lands, and yet escape the principal burthens to 
which such property is subjected. 

The assistant'Commissioner will inquire in each parish what persons 
are the occupiers and owners of those properties which are not assessed 
to the poor-rate, or from which the rates are not actually collected. 
What is their ability and rank in life ; and whether they are members 
uf the Testry, or have any means of influencing its decisions ; and how 
far, and with what effect, the 19th section of Mr. Sturfi;es Bourne's 
Act, which enables the proprietors of certain dwellings to be rated, has 
been acted on ; and he will collect f«cts and opinions as to the pro- 
priety of an enactment, making it imperative with respect to tenements 
not exceeding a given, and what aimua) value, or occupied by a given 
number or class of persons, to charge the proprietors either instead 
of the occupiers, or, which probably would be better, on their default of 
payment. 

2. A person acquires a claim to relief from a given parish, either as 
a casual pauper, or as having a settlement in timt parish. 

1st, Casual Paupers. — The assistant commissioner vrill inquire in 
each parish what )^ been the expense of casual paupers during the 
last three years : what proportion it has borne to that of the settled 
paupers : how much of that expense has been recovered from other 
parishes, and what proportion has been incurred on account of Scotch 
or Irish poor; and whether there are any and what number of casual 
paupers who have become virtually settled in the parish, from their 
havin* no knoWn place of settlement to which they might be re- 
moved, 

Undij, Settled Paupers. — The possibility of acquiring, and conse- 
quently of losing a settlement by hiring and service, apprenticeship, 
renting and purchasing a teaemenl,Bnd serving a parish office, appears 
ofleo to occasion transactions, into which men have entered with very 
difTerent views, to produce important and unforeseen effects on their 
own welfare, and on that of others ; and it also occasions acts to be 
forborne or done, in order to prevent or to produce consequences which 
have no natural connexion with those acts. It appears from the 
replies to qnestion 5, (Queries, No. 2.) that the fear of giving a settle- 
ment by hiring and service has a tendency to prevent steady employ- 
ment ; the labourer, in those cases in which he might otherwise have 
been hired fbr an indeSnite period, or by the year, being hired for 
fifty-one weeks, and the service, if renewed, being renevred after a 
week's interval — an interval generally spent in idleness and dissipation. 
Cases have also been mentioned, where a person has hired fbr a year 
those among the laboiuera settled in hig parish, whom he most vrished 
to get rid of, end settled them in some other parish, by keeping them 
there during ttn last forty daya of the year, and then dismissing them. 
YfhsK the rents of cottt^ are ptiid liy the parish, ttte Ituidiords of 
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cott^es liave taken apprentices for tlie express purpose of giving therii 
setileinents, in order that they might in time become their tenants. 
Threats have been held oiit in other places, that if cottages were rated, 
the rents should be raised lo 10/. a year (of course coTlusively), and 
the parish punished by their being let to out-parishioners. 

On the otlier hand, it has been urged that, if all these toodes of 
acquiring a settlement are abolished, villages may be seriously injured 
by the retiirn, in old ^e and inflrmity, of those who have left them in 
youth and vigour ^ and that the paupers may suffer, by being removed 
from their acquired friends, to places in which they have become 
strai^gers. 

Settlement by residence has been proposed as an answer to these 
objections; but this again niight perhaps be made the source of much 
fraud and oppression. There are country parishes in which every 
cottage has been pulled dowU, so that all the work is done by labourers 
who are legally resident in some adjoining parish. 

The assistant commissioner will endeavour to ascertain the amount 
and nature of the inconveniences arising from each of the existing 
modes of acquiring a settlement; and inquire into the probable con- 
sequences, both immediate and ultimate, of abolishing any one or more 
or them, and sulstitating any, and what, other sources of settlement in 
their room. And he will particularly inquire, in each parish, what 
number of Irish or Scofch adults, or young children of Irish or Scotch 
fathers, have acquired settlements (here within the lust five years, and 
under what heads of settlement. 

The four other Subjects to which alluaioa has been made, — emigra- 
tion, the acquisition of land by labourers, taxation ou domestic servants, 
and rural police, thoilgh not strictly within the province of the com- 
missioners, are too much connected with it to be left out of their con- 
sideraiion. Emigration, indeed, and amendment of the poor-laws, 
must, for any usefol purpose, be united. To attempt to diminish popu- 
lation by removing a portion of the people, and yet leaving in full force 
the most powerful machinery that ever was applied to their increase, 
is to attempt to exhaust, by continual pumping, the waters of a per- 
petual fountain. And, at the same time, it appears essential to any 
material change in the poor-laws, that the local superabundance created 
or perpetuated by those laws should be drawn off. 

V. BUI&R^TION. 

The assistant commissioner will therefore pay particular attention to 
emigration. He will endeavour to ascertain all the facts connected 
with everj- case in which an emigration has been effected, and i(s influ- 
ence on Uie rates of the parish; and on the wages and character of the 
remaining labourers. He will inquire what sort of persons were Bent 
out, and how many, and of what diaracter, and within what period, 
have retomedi Where bo such attempt hag been made, he will aicer- 
tain whether the amission is to be attributed to the absaace of a 
reduaduit popuktign, (and if so, boH (bat nbseace is to tin accouated 
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for), or to any, and what, difficulties or objections on the part of the 
rate-payers or of the labourers. . And he will collect facts and opinions 
as to the propriety of an enactment enabling any, and what, majority, 
in number and value, of the rate-payers, with or without the concurr 
rence of any, and what, majority, in number and value, of the pro- 
prietors, (o raise money for emigration, in what, if any definite pro- 
portion to the rent^ or rates, and as to the period within which such 
money should be repaid, and the portion, if any, which Bhould be paid 
by the proprietors. 

VI. ACQUISITION OF LAND BT I.ABOVBSIUI. 

The evidence already before the commissioners shows that the 
occupation of land by labourers is rapidly increasing. The assistant 
commissioner will inquire, in each parish, into the mode in which this 
is efiectedj and into its results. For these purposes he wilt inquire 
whether the lessors are the landowners, the farmers, 'or the parish- 
ofiicers ; distinguishing, in the case of landowners, between the cases 
in which the lessors are (he principal landowners, and those in which 
they are small proprietors. Whether any, and what, selection is made, 
of the occupiers, and what terms, as to rent, period of enjoyment, 
abstinence Irom requiring relief, or conduct, are imposed on them. 
Wliat quantity is allotted to 'each occupier, and on what principle. 
What assistance they receive in manuring', working, or seed. How 
long the practice has existed, and with what effects, as to the welfare 
and conduct of the labourers, and amount of rates. And he will 
endeavour td collect facts and opinions as to the average quantity of 
land which a labourer can beneticially occupy, without withdrawing 
him from ordinary labour, and as to the expediency of any enactments 
either to facilitate the practice, or to guard against the danger of ils 
creating a cottier population resembling that of Ireland. He will 
inquire as to the existence of any lands now positively or comparatively 
useless, which may be applied to this purpose; carefully distinguish- 
ing between that land which, though commonly called -waate, is \'cry 
far from being wanUd, but is now turned to its best account as sheep 
walk, and that which is really unproductive, or less productive than 
it might be made by a judicious and profitable application of labour. 
He will also inquire whether the actual ownership of land by labourers 
or small proprietors is less common than formerly, and whether that 
is to be altiihuted to the pressure of poor-rates, the obligation imposed 
on an applicant for relief of parting with his property, the stamp 
duties on alienation, or the espense of making a title. And with 
reference to the last point, he will inquire whether small proprietors 
are more usual iu any, and in what degree, among copyholders than 
among freeholders. 

VII. TAXATION ON DOMESTIC SEKVANTS. 

* It has been supposed that the residence of farming labourers with 
(heir employers fcia been diminished by the tax on domestic servants; 
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a tax to which the farmer exposes himself, if he allows the labourers 
residing under his roof to perform menial offices. The assistant com- 
missioner nill inquire whether this suppoation ia well founded, and 
whether there is any reason to believe that exempting from the tax all 
labourers principally employed in agriculture, though occasionally per- 
forming menial offices, would tend to make them more frequently resi- 
dent under their employers' roofs. 

VIII. BURAL POLICE. 

The last point which has been adverted to is rural police. The 
assistant commissioner will inquire in each parish into the ordinary and 
exb^iordinary means which it possesses of enforcing public order. The 
number of constables or tythiiig-men, their general character and remu- 
neration, and the number of yeomanry and special constables, who 
miyht be depended upon on any emergency. And he will collect facts 
and opinions as to the propriety of any, and what, legislative measures 
on this subject. He will also inquire whether there have been any 
riots, disturbances, or fires, within the last two years, and endeavour to 
ascertain their causes, the effects which have resulted or may be ex- 
pected to result from them, and the nature and success of the measures 
by which they were resisted, prevented, or punished. 

A brief and imperfect outline has now been given of the speciflc 
points of inquiry respecting the practical operation of the laws for the 
relief of the poor, and the manner in which those laws are adminis- 
tered. But there are two general inquiries, to which each specific 
inquiry may be made subservient. One is, the great question how far 
the law which throws on the owners of property the duty of providing 
the subsistence, and superintending the conduct of the poor, has really 
effected its object ; — how far the proprietors of land and capital appear 
to have had the power and the will to create, or increase, or render 
secure, the prosperity and morality of those who live by the wages of 
labour. It has been supposed that it was to the 48rd of Eluabefk, and 
to the superintendence which it forced the richer to exercise over the 
poorer, that we owed the industry, the orderly habits, and the adequa- 
tion of their numbers to the demand for labour, which within the 
memory of man distinguished the English labourers ; and that the 
idleness, profligacy and improvidence, which now debase the fcharacler 
and increase the numbers of the population of many of tfie south- 
eastern districts, are owing to the changes, partly by statute, and parrly 
by practice, to which that law has been subjected. On the other hand, 
it has been maintained, that it is the natural tendency of public relief, 
however purely and wisely administered, to become a substitute, and a 
very bad substitute, for private charity on the part of the rich, and in- 
dustry and forethought on the part of the poor ; that the pure or wise 
administration of that relief is the exception, not the rule ; that it has 
more frequently been used as an engine to reduce the wages of labour, 
or to shii'L their burthen from the employer, or to gratity the love of 
power or of popularity ; tiat where real humanity has been the motive 
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of Interference, it bas been so tiltle assisted ly knowledge or diligence, 
as to produce, or ^gravate, or perpetuate, the misery which it was 
intended to relieve ; and that the system appeared to work well only 
while balanced by an almost arbitrary power of removal, and the dread 
of the workhouse, and while the range of magisterial interference was 
closely limited. 

The other general question is, how fer the evils of the present sys- 
tem, or rather of the law which allows, or at least does not prevent, 
the existence in every parish of every different system of abuse, are 
diminishing, stationary, or increasing. There can be no doubt that 
any change in the poor-laws, or in the manner of administering them, 
if great enough to be extensively beneficial, must he attended with 
immediate local Suffering. If, however, the present evils, oppressive 
as they are, appear to be diminishing, or even to be stationary, it may 
be more prudent to endure Ihefn, than to encoimler the certain incon- 
venience, and the probable hazard, of any extensive alterdtion. But 
if the conctosions drawn in the house of Commons' Report, of 1817, be 
correct, — if il be true, that " unless some efficacious check he interposed, 
the amount of the assessment will continue, as it has done, to increase, 
until, at a period more or less remote, according lo the progress the 
evil has already made in different plaizes, it shall have absorbed the 
profits of the property on which the rale may have been assessed, 
producing thereby the neglect aiid ruin of the land, and the waste or 
removal of other property, to the iitler subversion of that happy order 
of society so long upheld in these kingdoms.;" — if the pri^ess of the 
evil, even during the short period that has elapsed since that Report 
was made, may be traced iii the diminished cultivation and value of the 
land; the diminution of industry, forethought, and natural affection 
among the labourers; the conversion of wages from a matfer of con- 
tract into a matter of right, and of charity itself into a source of dis- 
cord, and even of hostility ; in the accelerated increase of every form 
of profligacy ; in fires, riols, and organised and almost b'easonable 
robbery and devastation; if such be the representation wluch the Com- 
missioners have to make to his Majesty; (hey cannot append to it a 
suggestion of mere palliative amendments. 



XX.— COPIES OF THE QUERIES CIRCULATED BY TllE 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Qaeriei for Rural DUtricU. — No. I. 

1. Name and county of your parish or township? 

2. Number of acres in your parish or township ? 

3. How much cmnmon ? How much woodland? How much arable? 
How muoh pasture? 

4. Number of labourers sufficient foi ^e proper culttTation of the 
land? 
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5. Nuitiber of agrlcultaral labourers ia your parish ? 

6. Number of labourers geoerally out of employment, and how main- 
lined in summer and In wililer? 

7. Weekly wages, with and widiout beer or cider, in summer and in 
winter? 

8. Whether labourers are apportioned amongst the occupiers according 
to the extent of occupation, acreage rent, or number of horsesemplo^ed? 

9. Whether any distinctioh Is made in Wages paid by (heir employers 
to married and Single theli when employed by individuals ? 

10. Whether any and what allowance is made from (he poor's rate 
on account Of large families, and if bo, At what number of children does 
it begin ? 

11. Whether ih6 sysl^fh ofttiuudsmen is practised, dr bas been prac- 
tised? 

12. Is any wotk done foi' individuals, and partly paid for by the 
parish? 

13. What class of persons are generally the owners of cottars ? 

14. Thefroeni cottages? 

15. Whether gardens tb the cottages? 

16. Whether any land let to labourers : If so, the quantity to each, 
and at what rent ? 

17. What are your rates per pound by the year, at rack-rent, or how 
estimated f 

IS. Have they increased or diminished during the last year, com- 
pared with the preceding? 

19. Have you a select vestry and assistant overseer, and what hsA 
been the effect ? 

20. Have you a workhouse? state the number, age, and sei of its 
inmates. 

21 . What number of individuals received relief last week, not being 
in the workhouse? 

32. What can women, and children under sixteen, earn per week, in 
summer, in winter, and harvest ; and how empk)yed ? 

23. How many non-parishioners have you in general, distinguishing 
Irish and Scotch ? 

Queues for Rural Districts. — No. 11. 

1. Are there many or few landowners in your parish; and are the 
farms large or small? 

2. What is the allowance received by a woman for a bastard? and 
does it generally repay her, or more than repay ber, the expense of 
keeping it? and is the existing law for the punishment of the mother 
whose bastard child becomes chargeable often executed for the first or 
for the second offence? 

3. What number of bastards have been chargeable to your parish, 
and what has been the expense occasioned by them during each of the 
last five years ? and how much of that expense has been recovered from 
the putative faUitrs ? nad bow muclt from tbt mothers i 
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4. Can you 8Ug^;est any, and what, change in the laws re^>ecting 
bBBtardy? 

5. Do the labourers in your neighbouriiood change their sennces 
more frequently than formerly? and how do you account for that cir« 
cumstance ? 

6. Are there many coses in your parish where the labourer owns his 
cottage? 

7. What class of persons are the usual owners of cottages? 

8. Are cottages frequently exempted from rates? and is their rent 
often paid by the parish? 

9. Is the industr; of the labourers in your neighbourhood supposed 
to be increasing or dLmiiiishing; that is, are your labourers supposed 
lo be better or worse workmen than they formerly were? 

10. Have you any, and what, employment for women and children ? 

11. Is piece-work general in your neighbourhood? 

13, What in the whole might an aterage labourer, obtaining an 
average amount of employment both in day-work and piece-work, 
expect to earn in the year, including harvest work and the value of all 
his other advantages and means of living, except parish relief? 

You will observe that this question refers to an average labourer 
obt^ning an average amount of employment, not to the best labourer 
in constant employment. 

13. What in the whole might his wife and four children, aged 14, 
11,8, and 5 years respectively, (the eldest a boy,) expect to earn in 
the year? obtaining as in the former case, an average amount of 
employment ■ 

14. Could (he family subsist on these earnings? and if so, on what food ? 

15. Could it lay by anything? and how much ? 

16. Is there any, and what, difference between the wages paid by 
the employer to the married and unmarried, wbeu employed by indi- 
viduals ? 

17. Have you any, and bow many, able-bodied labourers in the 
employment of individuals receiving allowance or regular relief from 
your parish on their own account or on that of their families ? 

18. Is that relief or allowance generally given in consequence of the 
advice or order of the magistrates? or under the opinion that the magis- 
trates would make an order for it, if application were made to them? 

19. Is any, and what, attention paid to the character of the applicant, 
or to the causes of his distress? 

20. Is relief or allowance given according to any, and what scale ? 

21. Can you slate the particulars of any attempt which has been 
made in your neighbourhood lo discontinue the system (alter it has 
once prevailed) of giving to able-bodied labourers in the employ of 
individuals parish allowance on their own account, or on that of their 
families ? 

22. What do you think would be the effects, both immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment forbidding such allowance, and thus throwing 
wholly on parish employment all those whose earnings could not fully 
support themselves and their bmilies ?_ 
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33. Would it be advisable that the parish, instead of giving aJtowance 
to the father, should take charge of, employ.and feed his children during 
the day ? and if such a practice has prevMled, has it increased or dimi- 
nished the number of able-bodied applicants for relief? 

24. What do you think would he the effect of an enactment enabling 
parishes to tax themselves in order to facilitate emigration ? 

35. What do you think would be the effect, immediate and ultimate, 
of making the decision of the vestry or select vestry in matters of relitf 
final? 

S6. If an appeal from the vestry or select vestry shall continue, what 
do you Ihink would be the effect, immediate and ultimate, of restoring 
the law as it stood before the stat. 36 Geo. lil. cap 23, was passed, 
so that, in any parish having a workhouse or poorhouse, the magistrates 
should not have the power of ordering relief to be given to persons who 
should refuse to enter the workhouse or poorhouse? 

27. Do you know of any cases in which the clause of Mr. Sturg«3 
Bourne's Act (59 Geo. HI. cap 12, § 29), enabling relief to be made 
by way of loan haa been acted on ? 

28. Is the amount of agricultural capital in your neighbourhood 
increasing or diminishing? And do you attribute such increase or dimi- 
nution to any cause connected with the administration of the poor laws ? 

29. Can you surest any improvement in the mode of keeping and 
auditing and publishing parish accounts ? 

- 30. Can you suggest any, and what, alteration in the settlement laws, 
for the purpose either of extending the market for labour, or interfering 
less with contracts, or diminishing fraud or litigation ? 

31. Do you think it would be advisable to afford greater facilities 
than now exist,[either for the union or for the subdivision of parishes or - 
townships, for any purpose connected with the management of parochial 

32. Can you give the Commissioners any information respecting the 
causes and consequences of the agricultural riots and burning of 1830 
and 1S31 ? 

33. Wh^t is the name and county of the parish, township, or district 
to which your answers refer? 

Town Queriet^^No. III. 

1. Have you a local act for the management of the poor? what is its 
date, and what have been its effects ? 

2. In whom does it invest the power of distributing relief? 

3. In what other respect do its provisions differ from the general law 
of the land? 

4. Do you think any of its provisions might be advantageously 
applied to parishes in general? 

5. Are the concerns of the parish managed by any boards or com- 
mittees appointed by the vestry? 

6. Have you had any experience of a select vestry under Mr. Sturgea 
Bourne's Act, b9 Geo, HI. cap. 12? and for what period? what have 
been its effects? 
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7. Hpwmanyoversecrshfveyou? pf nhpt c]bss pf p«?w»S W*ttey? 
8re they usually tridesmeD, or p^en engaged in busipesaf 

8. Do they often serve in Buccessive years? 

9. Have you any assiatimt or paid overseer, 'or other salarie4 officer, 
tp es^ist those who administer parish telief? 

10. Is your parisb for any purposes divided into wards or districts, 
wiih parish officers resident in each ? 

11. Do you think it would be advisable to pffiird greater facilities 
than now exist, either for the union, or, on the other liand, for the sub- 
division, of parishes or townships, for any purposes connected with the 
nianagement of parochial affairs 1 

Xi. Have you a workhouse in your P^irisb 7 stale the number, age, 
and sex of its inmates, and, as far as you can ascertain them, their 
former occupations. 

13. Are all or any, and which, of the paupers in the ^orkhouse em- 
ployed, and on what description of work ? 

14. What has been the profit or loss to the parish during the last 
year, in consequence of their having been so employed? 

15. (s any, and what, distincliou inaile in fare or treatment between 
the aged and impotent, and the able-bodied inmates of the workhouse ? 
and IS the allowance of food to the latter proportioned to the work done ? 

16. Is there a separation of the male from the fepiale inmates in 
your workhouse ? 

17. Do you farm any, and how many, of your poor? and at what 
rate per head? and since when? and what has been its effect? 

IS, What is the expense of the poor in the workhouse per head per 
week, including the expense of the establishment? 

19. What is the average expense per head per year, including all tlie 
expense of the esiablishnient ? 

20. Have you any and what improvements to EU^;eSt in the man^gq* 
ment of workhouses? 

3l. How do yoi; provide for your infant ppor? 

23. Stale the numbers, ages, sexes, and description, and, as far gv 
you can ascertain them, the present or former occupations, pf the poor 
relieved out of the workhouse ? 

23. Are the overseers or other persons who distribute relief lo the 
out-poor acquainted with the persons of the out-paupers? 

24. Is there any visitatioii of the poor at their houses ? or what 
other means are taken to ascertain the real necessities of the applicants 
for relief? 

2E>. Are there any means taken to ascertain whether the age;! poor 
applying for relief have children able to maintain them ? 

26. Are any means taken to ascertain whether 'persons claiming 
relief on account of temporary want of employment have voluntarily 
thrown themselves out of work, or have previously received wages 
sutBcient to enable them lo make provision against the stoppage of 
work ? and, in apportioning relief, is any, and what, attention paid to 
the character of the applicant, or the causes of his distress ? 

27. la allowance or iregular relief out of ihe workhouse given by 
your pariah to any able-bodied mechanics, manufacturer, labourers, of 
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s^rvanta! s(^ t!fe nnmter, jnd, a^ %r as yptf lifi^, the aclu») fir foxier 
occupationB, qf the pereqns tp yvhunj such rplief JB givcD? 

28. Is that relief or allowance given in consequence of the advipf pr 
order of the pingislrale ? or upder t^e ppinipu that the pjagis^tes 
would make an order if appljcatiitn were made to ihefp j 

29. Is it givep according tp any, ^nd what, Gc^le ? Je it given t^ any 
persons wholly employed i>y individuaSg, op the gf^uqd that thpir wages 
are insufhcient to intiintain their children? 

30. To how many able-bpdied pep (|;«rishioiiere) faas occasiona) 
reliefbeengiven during the last jei^r? and have the niunbprs so relivied 
exceeded or fallen short of the annual average? 

31. Have you aoy,aDd whatjinodeof ^mplpying^le-bodied paupers 
out of the workhouse ? 

32. Is relief ever, and under what circum stances, givep tp able- 
bodied applicants, without setting theni tp n'ork ? 

33. Have you any, and what, employment for wprren ^pd pliildren S 

34. Vhat ^e the classes of inan^fac(urers, wf>r)<inen, or labourers in 
your parish whom yon believe to be most subject to distress? 

35. V'^hat in the whole might an average man <?f each of these 
classes, obtaining an average amount of employment in day-work and 
piece or job-work, expect to earn in the whole year, including all his 
advitnt^S and pieapsof living, except pariah (elipf? 

N.B. Vpii will observe, that this question refeps to an average maji, 
ohlaining an average amount of emplqyment, not tp the best workman 
iq ciiQstant epuploymenl. 

36. What in the whole might his wife and four children] aged 14> 
11, 8, and 5 years respeelively, (the ^Idest » boy,) expect to pam jn a 
ypur, obtaining, as in the former p^, aii average amount flf employ- 
ment? 

37. Could th^ family subsist on these earniogs, and jf so, on what 
fiKKi? 

38. Could it lay by anything? and how much? 

3ti. Whaf prgportion of th^ labouring ppor jn youf pari^ do you 
believe to he non-parishioners? What proportion of these are Irist) 
or Scotch ? ' 

40. Are your payments on account of casual poor cptisideTa^l^ ? 

41. Can you state the particulars of any attempt which has been 
made in your neighbourhood to dispontiiiup the «ystein (after it has 
once prevailed) of giving parish alloaance to able-bodied men in the 
employ of individuals, or to the families of such meu? 

42. y/Wt do you think would be the effects, bofh iii)m^diate and 
ahimale, of an enactment forbidding such allowance, ^nd thus throw- 
ing \f holly on parish employment all Ih^s^ whose earnings ppuld not 
fully support themselves and their families? 

43- Would it be advisible that the parish, instead of giving allowance 
to the father, should take charge of, employ, and feed his children 
daring the day? and if such a practice has prevailed, has it increased 
or diminished the number of able-bodied applicants for relief ? 

44. What do you think would be the effect of an enactment enabling 
psrishee to ta^i themselves in order to facilitate emigration? 
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